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Mr. Wuirtren. We come now to the appropriation bill for the 1958 
fiscal year. As usual, we will start off with the general budget presen- 
tation by the budget officer, Mr. Wheeler. First we might insert 
pages 4 and 5 of the committee print in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Regular activities (annual appropriations) 





ment to CCC will be required at later date. 


(1) 











Budget esti- 
Appropria- Budget esti- mates, 1958 
Item tions, 1957 mates, 1958 compared 
with 1957 ap- 
propriations 
Agricultural Research Service................--.-.------ $143, 669, 708 $140, 473, 708 —$3, 196, 000 
ET RUIN fag a hoo bE ds dock wdinnsctinccnnvcdcpansed 53, 515, 000 64, 130, 000 +10, 615, 000 
Farmer Cooperative Service. .............-----..------- 550, 000 578, 000 +28, 000 
Soil Conservation Service. ...---- , cinawdebudennihlainps 7, 232, 000 112, 615, 000 +15, 383, 000 
Great Plains Conservation Program. ---........----..--}.....-..__-- , 20, 000, 000 +20, 000, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service_...........- 227, 500, 000 237, 000, 000 |. +9, 500; 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service .....................-.-.- 127, 617, 000 | 131, 928, 500 +4, 311, 500 
Foreign Agricultural Service--..-..............-..-..---..- 3, 750, 000 4, 383, 500 +633, 500 
Commodity Exchange Authority -...-. Diitesinicnakontae 3 787, 400 832, 000 +44, 600 
RR a ee ee 1) | 1,254,000, 000 | +1, 254, 000, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service -..............--.--..- 108, 563, 000 115, 200, 000 +6, 637, 000 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, administrative 
CREED. csitcocsgihvinddbnniinaoss concer sphivawtelaseae 6, 210, 000 7, 300, 000 +1, 090, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration, administrative 
ST Cinehi thkdh tin ubeaskuneeed xeueuehacehowree 8, 600, 000 | 9, 629, 000 +1, 029, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration, administrative ex- 
iti pinnae ninnbeitnaasndiiennd 27, 750, 000 30, 000, 000 +2, 250, 000 
Office of the General Counsel. -.............--...-------- 2, 785, 000 3, 172, 000 +387, 000 
Office of Secretary --............- Muiduassspaaraudanaad 2, 500, 000 2, 726, 000 +226, 000 
ke RE Rr er ie 1, 325, 000 1, 465, 000 +140. 600 
RAGE a bOs Cho dtuiidths Sodas Repnebw ss ce tissvenssdhdol 735, 000 824, 000 +89, 006 
Total, regular activities........................... 813, 089,108 | 2, 136, 256,708 | +1, 323, 167, 600 
1 Estimated obligations of $1,228,952,947 for 1957 program being financed from CCC funds. Reimburse- 
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Loan authorizations 





Budget esti- 




















“ Authoriza- Budget mates com- 
Item tions,’”’ 1957 estimates, pared with 
| 1958 1957 author- 
eo ah oyoy izations 
Rural Electrification Administration_.........-...-..... $314, 000, 000 | § 239, 000, 000 —$75, 000, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration__...........-- Lisi A 1 659, 500, 000 | 235, 500, 000 | —424, 000, 000 
Total, loan authorizations...............---------- 73, 500, 000 


474, 500, 000° | —499, 000, 000 





1 Trkeludeés $450,000,000 authorized in Publie Law 1020, approved Aug. 7, 1956, for farm housing for use dur- 
ing fiscal years 1957 to 1961, inclusive. 





Corporations 
————_—— 
| Budget esti- 
Appropria- Budget esti- mates, 1958 
Item tions, 1957 mates, 1958 compared 


with 1957 ap- 
propriations 








Federal yew Insurance Corporation: Subscription to 


aT walt dees cay enan | $13, 000, 000 


—$13, 000, 000 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 





| 
| 
| 
col 
—|) 
| 








| 
Restoration of capital impairment - - --- .-----.-- — 929, 287,178 | $1, 239, 788, 671 +310, 501, 493 
Administrative expense limitation reine (31, 000, 000) | (38, 400, 000) (+7, 400, 000) 
eS ae ae ee aoe | 942, 287,178 | 1, 239, 788, 671 +-297, 501, 493 
j } | 
| 
Special activities [annual pe 
| Budget esti- 
A ppropria- Budget esti- | mates, 1958 
Item | tions, 1957 | mates, 1958 compared 
| with 1957 ap- 


| propriations 


| | 6 2 | 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials $314, 000 | $325, 000 +-$11, 000 
Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation _- co 270, 849, 682 | 843, 076, 238 +572, 226, 556 
Total, special activities. .................---- | 271, 163, 682 | 843) 401, 238 +572, 237, 556 


Permanent authorizations 


| | 
| aor | a 
Item Authorizations,| Budget esti- | Increase or 
1957 | mates, 1958 decrease 











| | | 
Agricultural Marketing Service: | 
' 


Pa | 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 2 $199, 976,003 |  $223,500,000 | +-$23, 523, 997 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund !___} 546, 000 | 675, 000 | +129, 000 

| renee nena ence moines icnsibtadietntiremntio einndew 

Total, Agricultural Marketing Service ___- | 200, 522, 003 | 224, 175, 000 | +23, 6 52, 997 
Commodity Stabilization Service; National Wool Act 2_| 2, 020, 975 | 35, 000,000 | +32, 979, 025 
Total, permanent appropriations naaglioeebidek | "202, 542, 978 | | 959, 175, 000 | +56, 632, 022 


' Special fund accounts. 
2 General fund accounts. 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have back with us Mr. Ralph S. Rob- 
erts, Administrative Assistant Secr etary of Agriculture, who for many 

ears was budget officer and did a fine job in that position. We will 
be glad to hear your statement now, Mr. Wheeler. 
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GerNERAL STATEMENT OF BupGcer OrricEer 


Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are glad to be here 
again, and to go over with you the highlights of the budget on which 
we will go into more detail as the hearings proceed. 

I have passed out a set of material that I would like to discuss with 
you briefly this afernoon, and then I will be glad to answer any general 
questions I can on the budget. 

As always, the Office of Budget and Finance is anxious to provide 
all the information that we can on the budget so that you can carry on 
your studies and hearings in the light of that data. 

SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS, 
ESTIMATES, 1958 


1957, AND 


The first table is a bird’s-eye view of the principal classifications of 
funds which will be before you and shows the totals for each of those 
various classifications. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Summary of appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957 and 


budget estimates, 


1958 


Appropriations 
and loan author- 


Budget estimates, 


1958 


Increase (+), or 
Decrease (— 




















izations, 1957 
| si 
Annugi appropriations for regular activities: | 
Son bank program... .. 2.2.2.0. 08 2 ee Q) $1, 254, 000,000 | -+$1, 254, 000, 000 
De AE sect ncicadsdcsdettetucheecsy)oterttede? $915, 309, 858 1, 009, 152, 708 is +93, 842, 850 
Wetehct ois). She shh te. SLL 915, 300, 858 | 2, 263, 152, 708 | 2 +1, 347, 84 842, 850 
Subscription to capital stock, FOIC._..........-- 13, 000, GOO. 2... 5 —13, 000, 000 
Restoration of capital impairment, CCC 3 _ 929, 287, 178 8 | 1, 239, 788, 671 | +3, 1 501, 49 493 
Special activities (primarily to reimburse COC | ‘ 
for advances to special prostams) ; 

Sales for — currencies. __._.....- i 8 67, 477, 228 3 637, 000, 000 +569, 522, 772 
RS. ee ee te 203, 686, 454 | 206, 401, 238 +2, 714, 784 
271, 163, = 843, 101, 238 | +572, 237, 556 


a a esc e aiae 
Permanent appropriations. _-_- ~ <i 


Loan authorizations: 


000 








+58, 768, 222 








Rural Electrification Administration loans__- 314, 000, 239, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration loans: | 
1, Be EN re rt eee # 450, 000, 000 |... - i — 450, 000, 000 
ORMIG. U6i.4.6.044 18000 20 hil 209, 500, 000 | 235, 500, 000 | _ +26 000, 000 
Total REA and FHA Joan authoriza- 
SONI ihc h os opis She Meech oo. 973, 500, 000 | 474, 500, 000 | —499, 000; 000 
Total, appropriations and REA and } 
FHA loan authorizations eal 3, 349, 954, 896 5, 127 305 5, O17 +1, 777, 350, 121 
Gorporate administrative expense limitation. ----. 33, 750, 000 | 38, 400, 000 | 4, 650, 000 


1 Financed in 1957 


by transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation, pursuant to sec. 


cultural Act of 1956: CCC to be reimbursed by a subsequent appropriation. 


2 Includes $21,170,290 for contributions to 
(applic: able to the base for 1958). 


120 of the Agri- 


the civil service retirement fund pursuant to Publie Law 854 


3’ The dollar equiv: xlent value of foreign currencies received for the sale of surplus commodities and de- 


positedin the U. 8S. Treasury, 


from the beginning of the program through June 


30, 


19 


56, computed at 


the rates specified in the agreements with the participating foreign countries was $400 197,872. 


4 Available 1957-61. 


The first group is annual appropriations for regular activities, 


Ww hich i in the 1958 budget total $2,263 


million 


1. 


You will notice that 


this is a substantial increase above 1957, and that by far the most 
significant element in the increase is the first appropriation, as such, 
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mn 1958 for the soil bank. For that reason I have broken that item 
out separately. 

The appropriation of $1,254 million is for soil-bank operations for 
fiscal year 1958. As indicated by footnote 1, you will recall that the 
soil bank is going forward in 1957 but, pursuant to the authority 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956, is being financed this current year 
by transfers from the Commodity Credit Corporation, said transfers 
to be reimbursed at a subsequent time by appropriations. 

The item of $13 million for subscription to capital stock for the 
a Crop Insurance Corporation was a nonrecurring item for 
1957. 

Then the next item is “Restoration of capital impairment, CCC,” 
which is $1,239 million in 1958 and relates, of course, to realized losses 
of the Corporation in the fiscal year 1956. That figure is somewhat 
higher than the corresponding amount appropriated in 1957. The 

up of special activities totals $843 million in 1958. Here again, 1 
item accounts for the major difference between the 2 years, namely, 
the appropriation to reimburse CCC for costs, in the fiscal year 1956, 
of supplying the commodities for the program for sales for foreign 
currencies. I have set that out separately, also. 


SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Wuirtren. I am glad to see you did that. Presumably those 
foreign currencies are made use of by the United States; who gets 
credit for them ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The foreign currencies, as you have stated, do have 
value. They are reported in the statements of foreign currencies of 
the Treasury Department, and incidentally on our cost statement—a 
report which we went over with this committee a couple of years 
ago—we have also offset, to the extent of the value of those currencies, 
the outlays for the commodities involved. But the foreign currencies 
do not immediately, except as they are converted into dollars, come 
in as a credit against the ollar expenditures. 

Mr. Wurrten. I realize that. 

Mr. Wueeter. This amount of $637 million is reduced by, and re- 
flects the impact of, conversions of these currencies to dollars and the 
payments of those dollars to CCC. These payments to CCC are esti- 
mated at about $30 million in each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Wutrten. Throughout this record I would like you to make a 
special effort to see that this picture is portrayed. I realize you can’t 
offset this with the value of those currencies insofar as this report is 
concerned. But by case note or otherwise I would like you to show 
what foreign currencies have been credited to the Treasury or the 
mutual-security program or any detailed information we can get. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; I have statements on the foreign currencies 
that are generated by this program in each of the fiscal years and the 
uses to which they are put rnd tT will be glad to insert them either here 
or perhaps a little later. 

Mr. Wuirten. For this $637 million we will receive foreign cur- 
rencies. As you have pointed out those currencies will be credited to 
the Treasury Department for use in line with the basic law under 
which the sale is made. As those currencies are used, is there any 
resulting credit back to the Department’s budget or anything of that 
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sort? Do you reflect in your books credits from the use of those 
currencies ? 

Mr. Wueeter. One of the purposes for which the foreign curren- 
cies are used is payment of United States obligations abroad. When 
departments have occasion to make expenditures in any of the various 
countries involved, these foreign currencies are, in effect, sold to those 
departments for appropriated dollars and those dollars are repaid to 
CCC, thereby reducing to that extent the net CCC cost. 

The remainder of the foreign currencies are used as foreign cur- 
rencies for the various purposes set up in the act, including loans for 
the development of the country involved, military procurement, pur- 
chase of strategic materials, and foreign-market development for 
agricultural products, which is a program under our jurisdiction. 
There is no way to reflect the use of these foreign currencies as dollars 
and there is no way for CCC to take them up and immediately reduce, 
or directly reduce, their dollar expenditures. They have to be ac- 
counted for separately. We have information on the foreign cur- 
rencies which will be received under agreements signed as of December 
31, 1956, and the planned uses of these currencies, which I will be 
glad to put in the record. 

Mr. Wurrten. We will be glad to have it. 

(The data referred to is as follows :) 
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PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS AND LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS ; 


Mr. Wueeter. Going down to the next classification of “Permanent 
ve the total is $306 million for 1958, an increase of $58 
million above 1957, primarily in section 32 and National Wood Act. 
The loan authorizations show in the aggregate a decrease of $499 
million in 1958 below 1957, but again that needs some explanation and 
does not reflect the trend of operations. In the case of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, as you know from past years, carry- 
over funds are available. Within the amounts provided in 1958 there 
is provision for loan programs at the same level in 1957 and 1958; 
namely, $185 million for electrification loans and $80 million for 
telephone loans. 

Then under Farmers’ Home Administration there is a nonrecurring 
item of $450 million for 1957 provided by the Housing Act amend- 
ments which authorized this sum for farm-housing loans for the 
period 1957 through 1961. In terms of new authorization that shows 
up as a decrease in 1958, but actually the money will be used over that 
5-year period. In the other loan programs of FHA there is an 
increase of $26 million for farm-ownership loans. 

Now that gives a grand total of appropriations and loan authoriza- 
tions of $5,127 million for 1958, which is $1,777 million above 1957. 
Again, the largest single items of increase involved are the new 
appropriation for the soil bank and the substantial item for reim- 
bursement to CCC for costs in carrying on title I of Public Law 480. 


COMPARISON OF ANNUAL AND PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS, AND LOAN 
AUTHORIZATIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1956, 1957, AND 1958 


The first chart of the 3 which have been handed you picks out 
the 3 classifications that we have customarily thought of as regular 
activities—the annual appropriations for regular activities, the perma- 
nents, and the loan authorizations—and shows them in chart form. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ANNUAL AND PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


FHA AND REA LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 
(REGULAR ACTIVITIES) 


(MILLIONS @F DOLLARS) 
ZS Peesosese 
ee : LOAN 
F ;  peRmaNent 


eleteneneroncresonenet 


ial 
| 


z 





I have shown separately in the right-hand column the soil bank esti- 
mate of $1,254 million. Coming down that bar, we show the loan au- 
thorizatitons, permanent appropriations, and the annual appropria- 
tions other than the soil bank. In the middle column, 1957, I have 
shown by the dotted line the impact of this nonrecurring item of $450 
million for farm housing loans. By showing separ ately : at the top the 
soil bank in 1958 and the housing-loan item in 1957, you can see that 
for the total exclusion of those two special items the bars are not too 
far apart in the 2 years. 
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That is, the right-hand bar up through loan authorizations compared 
with the middle bar at the dotted line shows a total increase of about 
$103 million. 

The next chart reflects the same totals classified in a little different 
way, into what we call principal categories of use, which you have 
found interesting in previous years. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ANNUAL AND PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 
AND FHA AND REA LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 
(REGULAR ACTIVITIES) 


BY PRINCIPAL CATEGORIES OF USE 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


eee a 
eh 

eels 
“ ett 


ZZ 


| 416 | : 
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We divide it into soil bank, loans, and then the group of programs 
such as ACP, Sugar Act, Wool Act, and section 6 commodity programs 
which represent direct program payments or remmbursement to farmers 
or producers or purchases of commodities to help maintain the price 
of those commodities. Next comes the category for payments to States, 
and finally, at the bottom, all other, which incidentally in 1958 repre- 
sents only about 17.4 percent of the total. 

In that “all other” category is the remainder of the Department, in- 
cluding the operating and administrative costs of the loan and pay- 
ment programs and the payments to States shown above. It also 
includes the appropriations for the research work of the Department, 
the control of insects and plant diseases, the market news work, the soil 
conservation work, the forestry work, and so on. This “all other” 
category basically represents the Department of Agriculture as an 
organization as distinguished from the program sums for loans and 
payments of one kind or another indicated in the upper bars. 


EXPENDITURES FROM APPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER AUTHORIZATIONS, FISCAL 
YEARS 1956, 1957, AND 1958 


Now, because the figures for the soil bank and the farm housing 
loans expressed in terms of appropriations obligational authority tend 
to distort somewhat the picture of the level of operations of the De- 
partment, I have prepared this third chart which shows budgetary 
expenditures. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 












UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXPENDITURES FROM APPROPRIATIONS AND 
OTHER AUTHORIZATIONS 


BY TYPE OF FUND 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


5,152 


| 


| 


This chart is based on the expenditures table that we have been 
submitting every year for a number of years, and classifies into its 
main components the total budgetary expenditures of Department 
of Agriculture. These figures are a part of the total expenditures 
of Government, which, taken together with receipts, determine each 
year the budgetary surplus or deficit. 

You will notice considerably more evenness in the size of the bars 
on this chart—total expenditures in the 3 years being not too much 
different, 5,177 million, in 1956, 5,152 million in 1957, and 5,330 mil- 
lion in 1958. 

The makeup of the total is somewhat different in each of the years. 
Soil bank, from an expenditure standpoint you see, comes into the 
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icture in 1957 because the program is operating and is being financed 
y transfers from CCC, so this chart tends to even out the distortion 

wae appears on the other charts prepared on an appropriations 
asis. 

I don’t have in mind elaborating further on this particular chart 
unless there are questions on it. I thought in view of the picture 
shown on the other two charts that this one might be helpful in get- 
tng the total situation into perspective. 

r. Wuirren. I think it would be well to put the various charts 
in the record as we go along. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Horan. I note in the corporation bar_ there on those three 
charts quite a comedown in the size of the CCC appropriation. 

Mr. Wueetrr. Yes; I can explain that, Mr. Horan, this way. First 
bear in mind that this particular chart is not appropriations but 
rather expenditures, and in the case of CCC it really means net ex- 
penditures. That is, the difference between the cash put out by CCC 
for loans, purchases of commodities, and storage nk administrative 
expenses and so on, compared with the cash received by CCC for the 
repayment of loans, the sales of commodities and other receipts they 
may have. 

In 1957 that particular segment is less than in 1958. One of the 
principal factors there is an increase in receipts from sales of com- 
modities. 

Mr. Wuirren. That just shows you the benefit of getting the De- 
partment to follow this committee’s advice in selling these commodi- 
ties. You can see it in 1957 and you can see it in 1958. 

Mr. Wueeter. I was going to say a large part of those receipts comes 
from the sale of cotton for dollars abroad. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED FOR 1958 


Mr. Wueeter. Table I gives a little more detail by main appropria- 
tion items, back on an appropriation basis, for the various classifica- 
tions of funds that will be before the committee. The table shows 
appropriations and loan authorizations in 1957 and the budget esti- 
mate for 1958 and the difference. 


RETIREMENT ACT COSTS 


At this point and before we go through these items, I would like to 
explain a situation that runs through all of the appropriation items 
and through the justification books. Public Law 854, which was ap- 
proved July 31, 1956, changed a number of the provisions of the Re- 
tirement Act. It increased employee contributions from 6 to 6.5 per- 
cent and also required that the employers’ contribution to the retire- 
ment fund, beginning with the first pay period after June 30, 1957, 
come from the related appropriations. 

This means that the financing of the Government’s contribution to 
the retirement fund previously provided by a lump-sum appropriation 








eS ae 
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to the Civil Service Commission has been shifted to the various ap- 
propriation items that are associated with ‘the personnel being paid. 

Therefore, it has been necessary in the 1958 budget to include sums 
of money for that purpose, and in the 1958 budget there is a total for 
the Department of Agriculture of about $2214 million (applicable to 
the base for 1958) representing additional amounts to enable the ap- 
propriations to make this contribution to the retirement fund. 

Mr. Vourseix. Does that show on table I? 

‘Mr..Wueetrr. It shows separately, in the increase column headed 
“Retirement Costs on Base for 1958” in the table which I would like 
to insert-in the record. This table shows the increases for retirement 
on the one hand and the substantive program increases on the other. 
I think that will clarify the purposes for which these funds are re- 
quested, and I will offer this for the record, if I may. 

Mr. Wurrren. That will be fine. 

(The table, as revised, is as follows :) 
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Mr. Wueeter. I mention this retirement at this stage because all 
of the items in the justification book will have this element in it and 
I thought if I could make this explanation and submit a general state- 
ment on it that it would save time as you go through the hearings. 

I would now like to discuss briefly the significant items of program 
increase. I will not comment on the individual amounts for retire- 
ment costs since they appear in a separate column on the table inserted 
in the record. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The first item is the Agricultural Research Service. There is an 
increase of $4,704,000 for direct research work in the Department, a 
considerable portion of it for increased utilization research. There 
are substantial increases for soil and water conservation research and 
also for production, economics, and engineering research. 

Included in that total increase are a number of items for improving 
the physical facilities of the research service in somewhat less amount, 
however, than was provided in 1957. 

The second item is for plant and animal disease and pest control and 
meat inspection, reflecting a net decrease of $678,000, which really con- 
sists of several rather significant changes. For example, in the meat- 
inspection appropriation there is an increase of about $1,200,000 for 
increased inspectors to keep up with the very heavy increasing work- 
load, which arises from increased production in these inspected plants 
and from new plants that are coming in all the time. 

In the plant and animal disease and pest control activity, you will 
recall that in 1957, the current fiscal year, substantially large sums 
were made available for the Mediterranean fruitfly. That amount 
will not need to be repeated, and there will be within that total activity 
a net reduction of about $4 million. We are providing in the 1958 
estimates for a contingency fund of $1 million and, for the first time 
in a good many years, we can say at this time that we really don’t know 
what will be its use. The reason is that we are proposing to shift to 
the regular funds, outside of the contingency fund, the sums neces- 
sary to carry on in 1958 the remaining projects that have been financed 
for several years from the contingency fund. 

Experience during the last several years indicates that the con- 
tingency fund has had to be budgeted for continuing work on known 
infestations and therefore, in the true sense, isn’t now a contingency 
fund. We have the data and information necessary on which to base 
fairly realistic estimates for 1958. So we felt that it would be more in 
line with the true intent of the contingency fund to finance these other 
items as going programs, justify them for the amounts we think are 
necessary, and then reestablish a true contingency fund for $1 million 
for unforeseen outbreaks of insects and plant diseases. 

The third item, “State experiment stations, payments to States,” 
includes an increase of $4,500,000 for payments to States, and an 
increase of $250,000 for penalty mail. This is another item which 
results from legislation in the last session of Congress. 


PENALTY MAIL ACT AMENDMENTS 


_ Another amendment to the Penalty Mail Act required for the first 
time that the franked mail of the State experiment station directors 
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and the Extension Service directors be paid for from appropriations 
made for that purpose and so that item appears for the first time in 
our budget. 

Mr. Vurseti. How much was that / 

Mr. WHEELER. $250,000 in the case of the State experiment stations, 
and in the case of the Extension Service, $514,000. 

Mr. Wurrren. This money is then turned over to the Post Office 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Wuerirr. This money is turned over to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It really closes up a couple of loopholes that existed in the 
Penalty Mail Act of about 3 years ago under which all the rest of the 
Department is making payments to the Post Office for the value of 
the mail that we send out. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Coming down to Extension Service, an increase of $444 million in 
payments to States. In “Other,” the increase includes a separate ap- 
propriation for retirement costs relating to extension agents. In all 
cases except this one we have simplv added the retirement: money into 
the appropriate appropriations. But in the case of the extension 
agents who have enjoyed the benefits of the Federal retirement system 
for some time, it is not possible to simply add. funds for the retirement 
contributions to the money for payments to States, because under the 
formula the money would not go to the right States in the right 
amounts. 

It would represent a windfall in some States and a severe absorption 
in others if the funds went out under the formula. So we have set up 
a separate appropriation for the Federal Government’s retirement 
contribution for county agents. 


FOREST SERVICE 


The next significant item is the Forest Service. At this point I 
think we might make clear in the record, as we did last year, Mr. 
Whitten, that all of the figures in the tables I have discussed do inelude 
the amounts for the Forest Service, so that you can see the whole 
picture for the Department even though the Forest Service is handled 
by a different subcommittee. The increase of $24 million in the case 
of that agency has several facets to it. There is about $2 million for 
increasing the level of timber sales from about 73/4 to 83/, billion board- 
feet. Incidentally, receipts from timber sales are still increasing. 
There were $110 million last year and we think there will be $116,730; 
000 this year and $148,750,000 next year. 

There is an increase of $7,748,100 to implement the first year of a 
5-year plan for improving and meeting the present and future de- 
mands for recreation facilities in the national forests. We also have 
included funds for additional housing for employees back in the areas 
where private housing is not available, and some increases in State 
and private cooperative activities and in research. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Under the Soil Conservation Service, we have an increase of $2,693,- 
250 for conservation operations. There is an increase of almost a 
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million dollars, $929,750, to take care of an anticipated 40 new soil 
conservation districts, and also an increase of $1,368,000 for further 
stepping up the soil survey work. 

There is terrific demand for speeding up that work and making 
those surveys available to the farmers and the various conservation 
and related programs of the Department. 

A net increase of $7,596,000 for the watershed protection appropria- 
tion. Within that net increase there is some diminution of the funds 
for pilot watersheds. That is beginning to drop off. It comes down 
by about $2,700,000 to a level of about $5 million for the pilot water- 
sheds. There is an increase of about $814 million for the Public Law 
566 watersheds. That will provide for carrying on a full-year basis 
the 13 projects that were approved last year, about 70 that we think 
will be put into operation this year, and will provide funds for making 
a Pegmnnng on perhaps as many as 80 additional projects in 1958. 

is appropriation includes a new item of one million and a half 
for watershed protection loans which were authorized by the amend- 
ment of the last session to the Watershed Protection Act. We don’t 
know what the demand of that program will be, but we think a million 
and a half is a reasonable amount to earmark at this stage. The loan 
funds will be administered, incidentally, by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wueeter. Next item is an increase of $1,011,000 for flood 
prevention. That will provide for some step-up in the rate of works of 
improvement in the 11 authorized watersheds. Westill have a number 
of years to go before they are completed. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The next significant item is the Great Plains conservation program 
for which an estimate of $20 million is requested. This would be a 
new item in the bill and would implement the Great Plains Conser- 
vation Act of the last session. 

Plans are underway, as Mr. Peterson reported to you this morning, 
for setting up the administrative framework of that program and the 
first funds will be available under this budget on July 1. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


The Agricultural Conservation Program Service item of $237 mil- 
lion in 1958 reflects an increase of $9,500,000 above 1956. You will 
recall there is an advance authorization for the 1957 program of 
$250 million, and this estimate of $237 million together with prior- 
year balances will enable us to meet the program level; $237 million 
is adequate just as the amount was in 1957 by making use of balances 
from earlier programs. Incidentally the budget proposes an advance 
authorization for the 1958 program also in the amount of $250 million ; 
the same as approved for this year’s program. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The Marketing Research and Agricultural estimate is an increase of 
$1,440,800, about half of which is for marketing research programs. 
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It also includes strengthening of the crop estimates work and statis- 
tical analyses. 

For Marketing Services, a $795,600 increase, including substantial 
increases for market news, inspection and grading, Packers and Stock- 
yards Act work and several of the other inspection activities. 

Mr. AnpErSsEN. What about payments to States? 

Mr. Wueeter. There is an increase under title II of the Research 
and Marketing Act. There is an increase of $100,000. Those funds 
are made available to the States on a matching basis and on the basis 
of individually approved projects in the field of marketing and 
marketing services. The school-lunch program is repeated at $100 
million in the budget. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


For the Foreign Agricultural Service there is an increase of $481,- 
200, centered on strengthening the attaché staff. It will provide for 
initiating five new attaché posts in areas where those are urgently 
needed and expanding the staff in nine existing posts. 

As you know, in addition to the funds shown here as appropri- 
ations, funds are available to the Foreign Agricultural Service for 
foreign market development work from section 32 and from foreign 
currencies, and those are reflected fully in the justifications for that 
agency. 

SOIL BANK 


A soil-bank program appropriation of $1,254 million which we dis- 
cussed earlier, appears for the first time here as an appropriation in 
1958, although it is financed in the current fiscal year by transfers 
from CCC. 

Mr. Waurrren. I was going to ask you when you plan to pay the 
Commodity Credit Corporation this amount you expended this year. 
Do you plan to have a supplemental estimate ? 

Mr. Wueeter. In accordance with the usual pattern of reimbursing 
CCC for the financing of these special programs 2 years after the fact, 
that would mean that the 1959 budget would carry an appropriation 
to repay CCC for 1957 expenditures as well as an appropriation for 
1959 activities. 

Mr. Warren. Don’t you think it would be much better in view of 
the nature of the way this thing happened. I was one of those who 
strongly differed with financing this from Commodity Credit. I felt 
we should have had a supplemental to start with. 

My views did not prevail in the Congress, however. If you wait 
until 1959 fiscal year you will have a double appropriation in the bill, 
which will lead to all sorts of misleading statements by those not thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole background. 

I think it would be much better if we handled that item as a supple- 
mental. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I agree entirely with you on that. I think we 
ought to have a supplemental come up on this and take care of the 
expense of the 1956 soil bank, Mr. Wheeler, in asupplemental. Other- 
wise next year’s budget will look extremely lopsided. 

Mr. Roserts. Even if it were to come up for a supplemental appro- 
priation in this fiscal year, when we prepare tables for the 1959 bulleet, 
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the 1957 vear column will show an appropriation for the 1956 pro- 
gram. Or if it is made available after July 1, it would be shown as an 
appropriation in 1958. 

Tn our budget tables we must pick up supplemental appropriations 
in the year in which they are made, whether they come up to the 
Congress as supplemental or regular estimates. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is true. T believe it would be better for the 
Congress to handle it that way in view of the way this happened. 
That is merely an expression of a viewpoint. 

T would like to ask you how you go about your estimates. T have 
tried to find out from the Department how the soil bank has been 
handled and what has been done with it. We have investigators in 
the field trying to find out what the basic facts are. And we might get 
vou to explain this $20-million item for this Great Plains program. 
T would like to know the general basis for these figures. How did 
you build them up? We will get that in some detail from the appro- 
priate people. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR SOITL-BANK PROGRAM 


Mr, Wuerter. The approach to developing the estimates for both 
1957 and 1958 has been to estimate, on the basis of program announce- 
ments, the sign up and the prospective participation, the amount 
of payments that will be made in the respective years for the acreage 
and conservation-reserve programs, and the years in which those 
payments would occur. In the justification book we do have a table, 
that shows the crop payments for 1956, 1957, and 1958 and the portions 
that will be paid in the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and those that will 
be carried forward. 

Mr. Wurrren. I don’t think it is necessary to put that in the record. 
The fact that you projected it and tried to work it out is good enough. 

We will wait until later so we can have more detailed experience. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think you will find that the material submitted 
with the justification, which was the latest available as of about a week 
ago, gives pretty full information as to the allocations, the rates, the 
number of acres, the number of farms by States for both the acreage 
and conservation reserve for those 2 vears. As for the administrative 
expenses we tried to take advantage of experience and workload factors 
on similar programs in projecting the estimates of need on the basis of 
those workload factors. 

We still have a lot to learn though on the actual working out of the 
program, and we can’t say absolutely that $1,254,000,000 is the precise 
amount that it will come out to, in terms of our performance, but that 
is our best estimate at present. 

Mr. Rorerts. On the soil bank we don’t know yet precisely what the 
cost will be for either the 1956 or 1957 programs. 

Mr. Wnurrren. I realize that. I didn’t want to get you into too 
deep water. I wondered how you went about it. We realize it is a 
terrific task. We will try to handle the whole group of soil con- 
servation payments as late in the year as we can. 

Mr. Rozerts. For example, the bill was passed so late that we have 
no experience on a spring wheat signup. 

Mr. Annersen. Don’t vou feel that alone in May or June yon will 
pretty well know what should be chargeable against 1957 fiscal year 
as far as the soil bank is concerned ? 
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Mr. Roserts. We will know a lot: more than we do now of course. 
But even then we may not have final figures on the 1956 program. 

Mr. AnpverseN. You will probably want to present a different set, 
of justification sheets along in April when we get into the soil bank. 

Mr. Wureter. We may be able to have revised figures for the 1957 
column at that time, that’s right. 

Mr. Anpersen. I ’still feel ‘gentlemen, that, you should come in here 
in May or June and ask for a supplemental ‘to take care of the esti- 
mated 1957 expenditures on the soil bank. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wueeirr. Next is the Commodity Stabilization Service. 
There is an increase of $1,746,000 for acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, which is primarily to carry into effect the second year 
of the 3-year plan implemented last year to increase the pay of em- 
ployees of the county committees to rates more nearly in line with 
competitive rates, so as to be able to secure and hold competent per- 
sonnel in those offices. This particular item affects several appro- 
priations. When we come to this item in the justifications, the full 
plan, and the effects on the other appropriations, will be shown in 
the notes. 

For the Sugar Act program, the increase of $4,537,500 is simply 
the result, as always, of applying the projected production to the rates 
of payments to produc ers and coming out with a figure that is needed 
for payments under the mandatory provisions of that act. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


For the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation there is an increase of 
$923,300, primarily to meet the added expenses of expanding into 
about 50 additional county programs. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


For the Rural Electrification Administration, the increase of 
$598,050 for salaries and expenses is primarily to meet the increased 
workload under the telephone program as that moves more and more 


into the construction and loan security phases. 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


For Farmers’ Home Administration, there is an increase of $910,500 
for salaries and expenses for carrying out the farm housing program 
for which the new authorization was provided in the last session 
of Congress. 

There are increases for the overall Offices of the General Counsel, 
Secretary, Information, and Library, for some strengthening of the 
staff in those offices. 

That brings us down to the total for annual appropriations for 
regular activities. In order to reconcile back to your subcommittee 
print we have deducted the amounts for the Forest Service to tie 
in with the table you inserted earlier in the hearing. 
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RESTORATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


I believe in connection with going over the summary table we 
have commented on most of these others including the restoration 
of capital impairment of CCC. I remember last year you had con- 
siderable interest in the commodity breakdown of that restoration 
figure and I would be glad to insert at this point, if you would like 
it again, the figures showing the portion of the realized losses in 1956, 
compared with 1955, that were attributable to the various commodi- 
- grouped as between the basics, the designated nonbasics and the 
others. 

Mr. Anversen. I think that would be well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it would be well to have that. A good deal 
would be due to the fact that we moved cotton out of the warehouses. 
I am interested in tables to show what part of the loss comes from 
reclassing commodities because they had gone out of condition. I 
don’t think it is appropriate to show that in the table you are dis- 
cussing, but I mention that now because we will be interested in that 
information. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Commopity Crepit CORPORATION 


Comparison of realized losses and gains applicable to restoration of capital 
impairment 





Increase (+-) 


Program and commodity 1957 (1955 1958 (1956 (—), in real- 
impairment) | impairment) | ized losses 
(appropria- 
tions) 


Price support pro 

Basic commo ities: 
$75, 723, 825 | $111, 798,312 | +$36, 074, 487 
1 821,114 66, 324,252 | +67, 145, 366 
2, 103, 083 9, 249, 991 +-7, 146, 908 
1 10, 206, 844 18, 915, 334 | +29, 122,178 
497, 599 389, 799 —107, 800 
127, 244, 597 99, 308,047 | —27, 936, 550 


194, 541, “ss 305, 685, 735 +111, 444, 588 











Mandatory nonbasic commodities: 























re ne a re oe 5, 302 2, 086 —3, 216 
Butter (including oil) 219, 202,250 | 214, 639, 472 —4, 562, 778 
teen te cae ernie octet ee 76, 107, 510 83, 685, 530 +7, 578, 020 
Peep SIE EIS cciinioe obo atid odadeidcen dru bieedindbia 117, 784, 928 95, 578, 918 —22, 206, 010 
en TEE Se STS Man 22, 229, 557 45, 298,743 | -+-23, 069, 186 
Armed services and veterans’ milk..._.........-_---_- 4, 301, 031 7, 295, 473 +2, 994, 442 
bog, PS REP A ee ae Ry oe 643, 917 2, 939, 866 +2, 295, 949 
en aceon nies sian 315, 283 139. 676 —175, 607 
WU Mis Loan hse cibenconecee oie ansocies 295, 353 479, 646 +1834, 293 
Woo aN a a a Fan ice cet ninitesleeiaatiadl 732, 017 7, 280, 477 +6, 548, 460 
Total mandatory nonbasic--._...........---....---- 441, 617, 148 457, 339, 887 +165, 722, 739 
Ft 
Other nonbasic commodities: 

A Al RR SO AS, EE a eee oe oe | 13, 624, 434 49, 704, 275 +36, 079, 841 
GE: CNN, 5. Stik dosed sbddh dsioskeussal 4, 249, 432 9, 821, 596 +5, 572, 164 
ee aa 44,495,231 | —14, 174, 457 
Eggs (liquidation) - - La entcde a innnieneeaiasaee 4, 793 74, 089 +69, 296 
NR th ie oii dk indo end tin agetnnndbibs abba 15, 404, 163 1, 767, 510 — 13, 636, 653 
RIES noe ben scien scaxtosdcuasesdbudttoase 7, 437, 378 5, 860, 061 —1, 577, 317 

Naval stores: 
Rosin... pinnae eipatess Sinailndbdoeleigarticcmtelat esate 1 127, 904 1 475, 844 —347, 940 
Turpentine __- pclae oe Sa beeen 14,714 14, 879 +19, 593 
NE ae eR eh nih in didnt ness sépnbinnintin beh hoeal 14, 093, 680 16, 085, 079 +1, 991, 399 
Olive oil. bicnckeoctacs ntwnsckinasiee ae 409, 600 svideteee teat: —409, 600 
Peas (liquidation) _ - ebidécds dada eda cubis dete dabdes 1 2,969 1 62, 031 —59, 062 
Deitel canidinl tid on Bane cic astesneimAaadclbatmaaae te 2, 646, 546 7, 626, 175 +4, 979, 629 
WUE Aceh eke aadcdebdenubacs pe daathaa adie tae 4, 300, 788 | 9, 841, 878 +5, 541, 090 
DN OO sip iian di dscctststeceeyhadittdicntck 42, 138, 888 63, 331,589 | +21, 192, 701 
NINN 350 ooitas ah cemantiisidare an eadelenenaaiinbeaoamna 59, 367 3, 522, 784 +3, 463, 417 
aes Geer ek et. ck don cece eenne 162, 903, 170 211, 607, 271 +48, 704, 101 
Barter and exchange._....._________- di anintbedte aaltideres 1 165, 528 —165,.528 
Total price support program... _-------------------} 2.790, 061, 464 | 2 974, 767, 365 +175, 705, 901 
Supply and foreign purchase._._......_..-. anguebnsanihiguainimnat 1840, 982 1 762, 049 +78, 933 
Nene MILE, Nieto ck cen ececccccoos a ahanedoleeldnaaaee 120, 875 258, 265 +137, 390 
Commodity ex apo bh telcnsiecilnuiaatimesbelc na iaddes bated a 49, 574, 935 69, 576, 352 +20, 001, 417 
lg SSE SS ee RS sear AS 184, 811 1, 075 —183, 736 
Accounts and notes receivable charged off_...............____- 668, 222 987, 194 +318, 972 
Administration and nonadministration (net).____..-.-___-___- 32, 632, 409 36, 584, 663 +3, 952, 254 
Emborest exipemee Get) hac 5. sd. Sennen uns. e- enced caiaiiieiait ted, 3 47, 885, 444 | 4 158, 375, 806 | +110, 490, 362 
Total realized losses (appropriation) -................_- 929, 287, 178 |1, 239, 788, 671 | +310, 501, 493 





1 Denotes gains. 

2 It is estimated that storage, handling, processing, transportation and other expenses amounting to 
approximately $355.4 million and $431.7 million respectively, were included in the cost value of commodities 
disposed of during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

3 Does not include an estimated $17.3 million of interest earned by private lending agencies on individual 
notes and regular cotton certificates, and $11 million on pool certificates held by such agencies, a total of $28.3 
million during the fiscal year 1955. 

4 Does not include an estimated $19.7 million of interest earned by private lending agencies on individual 
notes and regular cotton certificates and $0.7 million on pool certificates, a total of $20.4 million during the 
fiscal year 1956. A minor portion of interest paid private lending agencies was recovered by the Corporation 
when the producers repaid their loans. However, the major part of such interest was capitalized in the cost 
of commodities acquired by the Corporation in settlement of loans which had not been repaid by the pro- 
ducers and on which no interest had been collected because of the nonrecourse nature of these loans. Since 
commodities in the Corporation’s inventory are generally disposed of on a first-in, first-out basis, interest 
paid to the lending agencies during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 would not be reflected in any appreciable 
amount in the realized losses for each of those years. This cost would more normally be included in losses 
on commodities to be disposed of in subsequent years. During the fiscal year 1955, the Treasury Depart- 
ment offset epprestmeteny $4.8 million of this interest expense on pool certificates by granting a reduced rate 
of interest to the Corporation. However, this offsetting amount is reflected as a reduction in interest paid 
to the Treasury and not as a reduction of commodity costs. 
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*. Wurrren. We also have heretofore asked that you break it 
po n by storage, transportation and other things. 
Mr. Wueeter. I have that table here, and will be glad to insert it 
in the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


CommMopity Crepir CorRPORATION 


Summary of major cost elements included in realized losses and gains applicable to 
restoration of capital impairment 





Inerease (+) 
| or 


Fiseal year 














Item | deerease (—), 
1957 (1955 1958 (1956 in realized 
impairment) impairment) | losses 
Realized program loss: ! 
Storage and handling.. _- $250, 951,000. | $281, 173,000 | +$30, 222, 000 
Transportation and accessorial__ 107,550,000 | 151,801,000 | +44, 251,000 
Commodity costs and other miscellaneous program losses 490, 268,325 | 611,854, 202 | +121, 585, 877 
Total realized program loss._ - 848, 769, 325 I, 044, 828, 202 | +196, 058, 877 
Administrative and nonadministrative expense (not of mis- 
cellanéous income) - 32, 632, 409 in 584, 663 +3, 952, 25 
Interest expense (net of interest income) - - 47, 885, 444 58, 375, 806 | +110, 490, 362 
929, 287, 178 |1, 239, 788, 671 | 4310, 501, 493 


arn) reqiiees pees...) as ce --..-0--------- 





! Breakdown by major elements included in program losses are estimated since the cost value of com 
modity disposed of is reported to Washington in terms of the average aggregate of all cost elements. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


The “Special activities” category, except for research on strategic 
and critical materials, all represents items for repaying CCC for 
various authorized programs in 1955 and 1956. 

The first item is for advances for animal disease eradication activi- 
ties. . Most of that $1814 million is to repay CCC for the second year 
of the expanded special brucellosis program. I have already com- 
mented on the $637 million for sales for foreign currencies. 

The final figure there is a composite of several that have been in the 
bill for a number of years; namely, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, emergency famine relief to friendly peoples under title Il of 
Public Law 480, and the program for transfer of hay and pasture 
seeds. 

LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 

Now dropping down to the loan authorizations, I mentioned to 
you earlier that the level of electrification loans is projected in the 
budget at $185 million for each of the fises al years 1957 and 1958, and 
$80 million for the telephone program in each year. Those amounts 
are the projected needs for the making of new loans. By virtue of 
the carryover of funds not used in prior years, together with the addi- 
tional authorizations requested here, those programs can be realized. 


For the Farmers’ Home Administration loans, I would like to hand 
out and go over with you briefly a table that shows the picture ‘there 
better than the table before us. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Farmers’ Hones Administration loans 




















Loan program 1956 Estimated, | | Estimated, 
| | 957 
1 v4 1 

Farm ownership: | | 
RI cecil dle tn cine elendl | $18,999,999 | $24,000,000 | $50,000,000 
ene vappeennpeene for additional direct loans |-- 26, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 
Insured -. RACE 14.9414 44-1 Ee |" 39, 765,277 | 30,000,000 | 30,000, 000 
Total, Farm ownership. pits cee «wm acwee 58, 765, 276 80,000,000 | 105, 000, 000 
Farm housing I deal. inlpirica tees nonce idediits aie teen aa 3, 760,035 | 130,000,000 | 1 50,000, 000 
Farm operating (production and subsistence). . labs Jus _137,4 499, 999 180, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 

Soil and water conservation: oe ” 

Direct. - b.~.Sh6L 3 ATE, 5 Fi! sis. a 1, 321, 089 | 5, 500, 000 | 5, 500, 000 
j EY RE SE OE phne- <bean ahi els ae 7,500, 000 | 7, 500, 000 
Total, soil and water conservation éh-55 59k -444i3 11, 910, 341 13, 000, 000 | 13, 000, 000 
Total loans, above programs.__.--...-...---- ind ks | 211, 985, 651 \ 303, 000,000 | — 348, 000, 000 








1 An authorization of $450 million for farm housing loans, to be available over a 5-year period (fiscal 
years 1957 through 1961) was provided by the Housing Act of 1956. 


In this table I brought in the estimated size of the insured loans as 
well as the direct loans so that you could see the total picture. In 
the case of the farm-ownership ‘loans, we have this year, 1957, $24 
million. This morning we had a hearing on a request for an addi- 
tional $26 million, and that, together with the estimated insured loans 
of $30 million, would bring us to a total program of $80 million in 
1957. 

Now compare that with 1958. We are asking in the 1958 budget 
for the full amount that can be made available for direct loans under 
the present basic act, namely, $50 million; and if the proposed legis- 
lation that was referred to this morning is passed, it would not only 
change the formula, but would also lift the ceiling on the amount of 
direct loans that would be carried in the appropriation act by $25 
million. That would lead to our asking for $25 million after the 
passage of that legislation. So, with the $30 million for insured loans, 
that would bring the total farm-ownership-loan program up to $105 
million. 

I think that comparison of the total levels is a little more mean- 
ingful than just the new direct Joan authorization, namely, $58.7 
million in 1956, $80 million in 19 57, and $105 million in 1958. 

For farm housing loans we anticipate that $30 million of the $450- 
million authorization provided last year can be effectively used in 1957, 
and that that might be stepped up to $50 million in 1958. 

The whole lump sum of $450 million is available in the ageregate 
for the 5 years, 1957 through 1961. Then farm operating loans are 
$180 million, the same as provided this year. Soil- and water-con- 
servation direct and insured loans total $13 million, for a total of all 
of these regular loan programs of $303 million in 1957 and $348 million 
in 1958. 

That completes a very brief identification of the major changes in 
the budget for 1958 compared with 1947. I would be glad to try to 
answer any questions you may have, or go into more detail, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Vursetu. May I ask this one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 
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Mr. Voursetu. It is given in the chart, but can you tell me about 
how much this ups the total Agriculture Department budget over 
last year ? 

r. Wueeter. In terms of appropriations and loan authorizations, 
it is $1,777 million. In terms of expenditures, which most of the 
newspaper stories address themselves to, the increase is from $5,152 
million to $5,330 million. That is a $178-million increase in expendi- 
tures. 


GENERAL, BUDGETARY TABLES 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert, if I may, in the record the 
usual tables which we prepare and which have considerable value in 
keeping this series current from year to year. Incidentally, table 3 

rovides a complete listing of all the increases and decreases in the 1958 
udget in somewhat more detail than I am giving you today. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have that included in the record. 

(The tables are as follows :) 
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TaBLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1958, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loay authorizations, 1957 


[Based on appropriations and authorizations for 1957, adjusted for comparability with the appropriation 
structure proposed in the 1958 budget estimates] 





Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
otal appropristionst, 1007 qo neqendo sé cuisine snbinn cd tdlindés inissebbbtititabinbscnace $915, 309, 858 
Budget estimates, 1958............- Be RAS is tices Ann cain AC ORAAS TA idle witches cikieen dit 2, 263, 152, 708 


TUut epupenss, BOGE ie — sn cpsie eto sthenqna pees diecien cis el ditibe scien denencandiin «-- +1, 347, 842, 850 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Research: 
A net decrease under horticultural crops research consisting of a 
reduction of $775,000 due to elimination of nonrecurring 
amounts in the 1957 aperepcation for construction of a Na- 
tional Seed Storage Laboratory (—$450,000) and of a horticul- 
tural, soil and water research laboratory in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas (—$325,000); partially offset by increases to 
strengthen the plant disease warning service to growers and to 
expand research on plant disease organisms ($78,000), and to 
staff the new National Seed Storage Laboratory ($103, 000)... —$594, 000 
To expand entomology research on biological methods and con- 
ity and other treatments for controlling destructive 
SOE, 4. nnn nincccnendaneionnhine) iets tigiited io bettie Dnigien dale +208, 000 
For soil and water conservation research to increase efficiency in 
water management in relation to irrigation ($424,000); to con- 
duct soil and water research in the upper Colorade River Basin 
($208,000); to expand research in watershed hydrology 
($208,000); to provide facilities for expanded sedimentation 
research in the South ($600,000); and for construction, altera- 
tion, and equipment of buildings at the U. S. Salinity Labora- 
tory, Riverside, Calif. ($125,000) .-..........-.....-.-.-..--..-. +1, 565, 000 
To strengthen agricultural engineering research by developing 
and improving equipment and methods for application of 
chemicals to control insects, diseases, and weeds in growing 
crops ($146,000); and by expanding engineering research on 
harvesting and handling new crops ($104,000) ...........-..-... +-250, 000 
To strengthen production economics research to provide eco- 
nomic guides for development and appraisal of farm programs 
and research on financial condition, landownership, and tax 
burden on different groups of farmers ($731,000); and for eco- 
nomic studies of irrigation in the upper Colorado River Basin 
CR oo ss nse treet — onthe agelsn tessa de slipbnattbiebientes +835, 000 
For expanding animal and poultry husbandry research by 
strengthening research on the development of improved types 
of sheep on farms ($155,000); and by providing urgently needed 
buildings and facilities at the U. Range Livestock Experi- 
ment Stations, Miles City, Mont, ($145,000); and at the U. 8S. 
Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho ($250,000); partially 
offset by the elimination of a nonrecurring amount in the 1957 
appropriation for the construction of a modern centralized 


poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md. (—$225,000)....__..-- +325, 000 
To expand and improve the dairy herd improvement and sire- 

proving programs..-.----. adndincseetpradiaeictel ieeild +154, 000 
To strengthen research on animal ‘parasites civeva sich abisal haointindahs a +308, 000 
To expand research on urgent problems of fat in human nutri- 

TR hove acne +200, 000 
To expand research on serv iceability ‘and maintenance of clothing 

DI :is cnatedicnnncumkiiieen +53, 000 


To expand utilization research on W heat, other small grains, and 
corn to provide information needed to encourage increased use 
in industrial products and feeds.......................-.-.-... +-770, 000 
To expand utilization research on cotton and other fibers by 
developing new and improved cotton fibers, fabrics, and 
processing machinery to strengthen the markets for cotton 
($365,000); by expanding research on utilization of wool and 
mohair ($400,000); and by constructing a building urgently 
needed for processing research on wool at the Western Utiliza- 
tion Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. ($105,000) .......--- +870, 00 
A net decrease under fruits and ve getables utilization research 
consisting of elimination of a nonrecurring item in the 1957 
appropriation for construction of a laboratory at Winter 
aven, Fla., for research on citrus and other fruits and vege- 
tables (—$785,000); partially offset by an increase to strengthen 
the market for surplus fruits, nuts, and vezetables by dsvelop- 
ment of processed products of improved quality, stability, and 


convenience, and byproducts of greater value ($181,000) __..-- —604, 000 
To expand utilization research on linseed oil and cottonseed oil 

and meal. ___. alia Eee ticle cial +260, 000 
To expand utilization research on animal fats_-- +104, 000 


For contribution to the retirement fund ‘aanenastuitl to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958) - a ot er +2, 234, 000 


eG FE akan nt shraet-vaeaannatinaenan Sates tn wena +6, 938, 000 
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TaBie 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1958, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957—Continued 


— 





Annual! appropriation for regular activities—Continued 
teral Research Service—Continued 


Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
Decrease in the cont fund for control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects plant diseases, due primarily to reduc- 
pa ag ae Pin at ype ar penny of Mediterranean 
frui a proposes a ay fund of $1,000,000.... —$4, 080,000 
For ion of registered labeling on marketed products for 
compliance with the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended ($120,000); and for the construction of a greenhouse 
and headhouse at Beltsville, Md., for testing work under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act ($30,000) - +150, 000 
To strengthen plant quarantine inspection services. -_........... +520, 000 
To strengthen the ym control, and eradication of miscel- 
laneous livestock diseases. _..........-....-...-..--..--------- +240, 000 
To provide more adequate inspection coverage of establishments 
u veterinary biologics and to strengthen the testing of 
such ucts ($204,000); and for the construction of facilities 
for livestock inspection at 4 ports of entry ($156,000)... ____- +360, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 a OO UO WO TP BO a os +968, 000 


et decrease, plant and animal disease and pest control.................-- —$1, 342, 000 
Meat ae 
To meet an increasing workload on the meat inspection service, 
for higher pay costs due to changes in position standards by 
the Civil Service So mm and for furnishing washable 
outer garments to inspectors__. ._....-.....---.---_---.--.---- +$2, 132, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958). ._.......-----..-.---.---- +936, 000 


enireniin, Ea, Sia k neeee +3, 068, 000 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
To strengthen and expand research programs at the State agri- 
Sire epee Geen a +4, 500, 000 
Penalty mail: 
For penalty mail costs of State agricultural experiment stations._............. +250, 000 
Diseases of animals and poultry, research: 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
REPRE RA ORI SE eect Ad Ee a ene +140, 000 
Animal disease laboratory facilities: 
Dectease due to the elimination of nonrecurring item appropri- 
ated in 1957 for construction of an animal disease laboratory_..........-...-. —16, 250, 000 
Extension service: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 


To further strengthen State and county extension work ________. +-$3, 050, 000 
To provide for more intensive educational work in low-income 
areas under the rural development program ____...........--_- +1, 300, 000 
To expand the marketing educational program__..._._._-.._.... +150, 000 
Increase, payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
ict a idl I SO al a sn wen mre tlommnampeaniion +4, 500, 000 
Retirement costs for extension agents: 
For the employer’s contributions to retirement fund for coopera- 
tive extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854._...-...........-...--..-- +5, 260, 000 
Penalty mail: 
To provide for penalty mail costs of State extension Cuesta pursuant to 
ia ns Ss Skt beeen bE oben sc dcednnesgdcseusooee +514, 000 
Federal Extension Service: 
To strengthen the administration of Extension Service pro- 
ee ath i na eh its ao des oom 6p = Se - on +$244, 460 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant | to eee 
Law 854 (applicable to the base for 1958) _. +96, 540 
Increase, Federal Extension Service... -............--.--.-.----.---------- +341, 000 
| Farmer Cooperative Service: 
For" contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854..........-.-- +28, 000 
Forest Service 
Forest land management: 
To provide an increase in the annual national forest timber cut 
to a total of 8.75 billion board-feet..............-....-.-..--.-- 4+-$2, 091, 350 
To accelerate the reforestation program on national forest land-- +305, 400 


To provide adequate recreation facilities and services to accom- 
ee present mt future public use in a | gs ograanat a, +7, 748, 100 
o p with m ment aspects 0 growing use of 
{onal forest wildlife resource 


the national forest wildlife resource..............-.-.--------- +105, 100 
To provide inventory and suas for ve for range allotments........-..-. +104, 600 
To step up the range revegetation program on depleted national 

Sontit Slee A eas is Te eee eee eben nn wens +176, 000 
To pone, vd and maintain improvements on national forest 

NN 8aia.ah Jos 25 os <5, 00552554~6 -cndoedncece-5---- +50, 500 


To make better progress in checking erosion, reestablish vege- 
tative cover, and improve the water-control capacity on lands 
requiring restorative treatment... ..............-.....--.-----. +151, 100 


z 
: 
: 
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TaBLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1958, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957—Continued 





Annual appropriation for regular activities—Continued 
Forest service:—Continued 
Forest land management:—Continued 
To administer greatly increased national forest land uses, to 
properly identify, survey, mark, and perpetuate national 
forest boundary lines, and for ownership consolidation through 


boundary adjustment and land exchanges.................._.- +-$$1, 508, 000 
To provide for the establishment of about 35 new ranger dis- 

WO in bedi Mo clink sinh ipaks iis. cdbaiaenMaia tiaras calle Sather +311, 600 
For rehabilitation work on land utilization projects in the dust 

OO in a iii ih ig ae +101, 400 


To meet the increased hazards and risks from greater use of al! 
forest resources, reduce man-caused fires, and provide for 
development and use of new equipment and methods, includ- 
RRS as AS +508, 800 
To provide housing for employees in remote areas and other 
miscellaneous structures and to accelerate the level of main- 


Cnining SRSNOUNNN Ss 5s i oo cacess ls cuntcmeeneeeeialind +3, 279, 900 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 (applicable to the base for 1958)_.........--.--.------ +1, 672, 400 


Increase, forest Jand management. ._--- Geigclicuderesecetonninabceciien Sunaneheasenet 
Forest research: 
To expand research in forest, range, and Watershed manage- 
ER EL oer ee eee aa tala Ranta a cmleeaaltal +$128, 800 
To develop methods of preventing severe lightning fires and to 
increase the efficiency of fire fighting through use of the heli- 





CG Sebi bansctbncddéhudacdtng ciccsiilies siehainta ticaiadabaieaiaateel +651, 400 
To expand research on the cause and control of forest diseases 
that kill important timber species--.._....-..-.-...-------..- +51, 100 
For research in forest products utilization. -....-........--.----. +178, 900 
To accelerate the forest survey to provide more up-to-date and 
adequate information on timber resources__............-.--..-- +309, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 (applicable to the base for 1958) ............-.------ +450, 000 
TRROUIG, CRE Sn isi Siena nance ox cecetiemnnes 


State and private forestry cooperation: 
For cooperation with States in procurement, production, and dis- 


tribution of forest tree seedlings. -....--- ea Hiaiaimvalbiactiiilieeaaaabiin +$300, 900 
For additional cooperation in providing technical services to 

Gane Wiens GRINS... .....0+~ + -annosapensinsiieeeiionenn +50) 900 
For general forestry assistance to agencies and individuals with 

specific forest management and forest utilization problems. ---- +210, 800 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 

854 (applicable to the base for 1958) . ..........--.....--------- +41, 400 


Increase, State and private forestry cooperation..........-..--- Sauieoh seein 
Forest roads and trails: 
ere: to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
Assistance to States for tree planting: 
For technical assistance and payments to States to carry out in- 
creased tree planting and reforestation work (pursuant to sec. 
401 (a) of the Agricultura] Act of 1956) - _.....-.---.--- 2-0-0. .2----------e 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations: 
To furnish technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in new 
soil conservation districts in planning and establishing soil and 
Water Commer Vatiodl MOASUTES.... .... 2c0c en nceecnn sc ngniteincnoocea +$929, 750 
To accelerate soil surveys and the preparation of survey reports... +1, 368, 000 
To extend priority technical assistance in conservation land use 
and treatment to low-income farmers in connection with the 


Piaral Gatelemiet DOORN i. asinine neh dame oanmeane peter sae +395, 500 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958). _..............--.-.----.-- +3, 351, 750 


Increase, conservation operations. ......-.-..-- on tre naemenlnentatinnaai eticinshdiiiiie 
Watershed protection: 

To accelerate the development of watershed work plans in coop- 
eration with sponsoring local organizations_-______~___- aa 
To provide for the annual costs of the flood-prevention features 
and for the Federal share of the annual cost of the agricultural 
water development and management phases of works of im- 
provement planned to be installed in 1958____...____-- a deals +5, 843, 400 

To provide funds for loans to local organizations to finance the 
local share of costs of carrying out works of improvement. .. +1, 500, 000 

For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958). ...........-..--..--.... +404, 000 


+$252, 600 


Es SCONE CIO i tienen nt nmcininrnnitiininanbanncudining tain 


+18, 114, 250 


+1, 170, 000 


+1, 055, 000 


+336, 000 


-+-4, 000, 000 


+6, 045, 000 


+8, 000, 000 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1958, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957—Continued 





Annual cporeneiesin for regular activities:—Continued 
be. Soil Conservation Service:—Continued 
Flood prevention: 
To accelerate the installation of flood-prevention works of im- 
provement and conservation land treatment in the 11 water- 


sheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944........ +$1, 011, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958). -_.......-.-...----.-..._. +209, 000 
Ce enn mnewnenanecdsiieiman +$1, 220, 000 


Water conservation and utilization projects: 
To provide for maintenance of land development work on the 
Eden Valley, Wyo., project in 1958 at about the current level 


CI, eee kone eee a. cette teenth ee +$110, 300 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 (applicable to the base for 1958)._.........-..-....-.. +7, 700 


Increase, water conservation and utilization projects. ..................--... +118, 000 
Great Plains conservation program: 
For cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers in the Great 





Plains area in installing soil] and water conservation practices______ +-$17, 600, 000 
For technical services and operating expenses--..._........--...--..- +2, 400, 000 
Increase, Great Plains conservation program.....................-....---------- +20, 000, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service: 


Increase for the 1957 crop-year agricultural conservation program which, together 
with $13,000,000 from underearnings on the 1955 program, will provide for the 
$250,000,000 program authorized in the 1957 Department of Agricu ture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act. ............--- er cee eee +9, 500, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 
For additional marketing research... ......-.----------.----.-- +$1, 000, 000 
For expanded statistical analyses, outlook and service work + 
For regular collection and analyses of data on farm income and 
SR rn en eae +157, 300 
7 expanding and improving crop and livestock reporting serv- 
ices 


For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 

854 (applicable to the base for 1958) . ............--..--..---.-. +604, 700 

Increase, marketing research and agricultural estimates. ..........-...--.- +2, 045, 500 
Marketing services: 

To expand and improve market news service----.-......-..---- +$292, 000 
To extend, improve, and expand inspection, grading and stand- 

He ee eee eaten thet acne eines +188, 100 
For furnishing to food inspectors and graders wishable outer 

garments to protect the product from contamination by the 

RE Ci i Wills 6 adie enh nacdtediecceeussno aor +137, 000 
To help meet the increased workload in connection with adminis- 

tration of the import provisions of the Federal Seed Act._..._- +48, 050 
To provide improved supervision of stockyards posted under the 

Packers and Stockyards Act and to post additional yards- -_-- +-178, 000 
To improve administration and enforcement of the United States” 

ee een eee ed wc pecen +52, 150 
To expand supervision and technical direction for matched-fund 

marketing service projects being carried on in the States ___-- +15, 800 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 

854 (applicable to the base for 1958)... ._._...-.-.------------- +1, 370, 400 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 

Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 

paid from this appropriation... 2.5... 2 nescence ne —115, 500 


Nob deperainn; Meee. ook ne ee eee +2, 166, 000 
Payments to States, Territories, and possessions: 
For additional marketing service work by State departments of agriculture 
and similar agencies under matched-fund projects__......-....--.------.---- +100, 000 
Foreign Agricultural Service: 
For opening 5 new attaché posts, expansion of 9 established posts, 
and travel costs for home leave of agricultural attachés_.-._....._- +-$481, 200 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 
(applicable to the base for 1958) _...........--.---.----.---..------ +152, 300 


Increase, Foreign Agricultural Service --.-...........--------.---------------- +633, 500 
Commodity Exchange Authority: ne 
ees For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854.........--.-- +44, 600 
-bank p! m: 
To provide an nee in 1958 to carry out the soil-bank program authorized 
under title I of Public Law 540, oe May 28, 1956. In 1957, the program is 


being financed from Commodity it Corporation funds. The appropriation 


requested for 1958 represents an increase of $21,369,745 above the estimated ad- 
as SEE Tene UD OY BOT, Dl aden oa tind once cinco sbilpnspaupecacesncnencnn +1, 254, 000, 000 
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TaBLE 3.—<Stalement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1958, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957—Continued 





Annual appropriation for regular activities:—Continued 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: 
To increase salaries of county office employees to a level equal to 
that of Federal employees and employees of private concerns in 


comparable work (2d year of a 3-year program) ...............- +-$2, 285, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958)__..................-.---.. +291, 000 


Decrease due to savings under this appropriation because some 
operations at the local level (such as measurement of farm 
acreage) can be done concurrently for this program and for the 
soil-bank program, with a resultant smaller expense to each 


Dag oa nonce ken nota tena nden aeeetenasnee — 539, 000 
Net increase, acreage allotments and marketing quotas...............-.... +-$2, 037, 000 
Sugar Act program: 
For payments to sugar producers_-_---......-.-..-...----..-.-- +$4, 537, 500 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
BA TEs Go aewnaysacccnncescnmceeuna’amundeesbesaeiale +62, 500 
eee: TE Ok POUR OED....u.adunedtenusdphcarndcsintiibiancbandumiagaigeiis +-4, 600, 000 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: 
Operating and administrative expenses: 
For underwriting and actuarial analysis costs................__. +$45, 600 
For contract sales and servicing costs .................-..---.-.. +826, 100 
For crop inspection and loss adjustment costs._ +51, 600 


For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant ‘to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958). _._..............--.---.- +166, 700 


Increase, operating and administrative expenses. ___....._..._____._-_-. x +1, 090, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Rural electrification program: 
For lending and construction activities incident tonew loans. +$91, 105 
Rural telephone program: 
For construction activities incident to new loans__________-- +266, 100 
For loan security activities with respect to outstanding loans. +240, 845 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958) .................-...-.-.-- +430, 950 


Theretes, enlerios and eupenecs. ........ ices, os ie ee +1, 029, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Salaries and expenses: 
For making and servicing farm housing loans_-._...............- +$910, 500 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 (applicable to the base for 1958) ___.._.....-...-.-...-.-- . +1,339, 500 


eens ak CEDONOE. 5. os scion cecececasasecesccone oe +-2, 250, 000 
Office of the General Counsel: 
For legal services incident to: 
Loan activities of the Farmers’ Home Administration_-_-.-_-..._- +$88, 735 
Commodity Credit Corporation programs--_._................-- +24, 015 
Marketing and regulatory activities._.................-.......-. +116, 250 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 
(applicable to the base for 1958)... ....-......22--..------.------ .§ +158, 000 


Increase, Office of the General Coumsel...__.............-.-.-....----------.-. +387, 000 
Office of the Secretary: 
For overall coordination and leadership of the rural development 
PROSTAR 81000) et Bh, he FUSS 05 UEC Ei eb +$11, 165 
To strengthen secretarial assistance, meet increased costs of printing 
and reproduction work and provide for other minimum annual 


operating needs of the immediate Office of the Secretary__.-..___-- +18, 225 
For expenses of the honor awards program .__-___._.._....-....--.--- +3, 100 
For field hearings on appeals and complaints arising from the work 

of the Forest Service, and for additional travel expenses-.- ob +25, 700 
For expenses of National Agricultural Advisory Commission mem- 

RET tg eee ys ap cane pa tyey tpl 1 at Fe +3, 750 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant ‘to Public Law 854 

(applicable to the base for 1958) .............-.---------.-.-------- +140, 660 

Increase, Office of the Secretary.-.........-.....-....------...-..- a ae a ae +202, 600 
Office of Information: 
For publications improvement work in cooperation with States____- +$12, 290 
For informational materials for rural development program - ------_- +21, 343 
To handle greater volume of information resulting from new pro- 

grams and increased research_..._........----.- +41, 161 
For new exhibits to supply increasing demand from land-grant 

colleges - _._.. +22, 706 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 

ee eS ne eee ares +42, 500 


Increase, Office of Information. ........-. didi ipa RIES < cledhil cman els iboats eitiahaiiaies +140, 000 
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TaBize 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1958, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957—Continued 





sneer appropriations for regular activities—C ontinued 
To. strengthen library services essential to the expanded research 





activities of the Department.............-...-..-.-.-------.-.-.-- +-$52, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 
(applicable to the base for 1958). ............-.-..----.-.---.---.-- +37, 000 
Lc ReReenaATneonneseeenenwnin AOndINs ick Lindl beb eae! +-$89, 000 
Add emeunt ee for transfer for Pay Act costs in fiscal year 1957._............... +23, 400 
Net increase, annual appropriations for regular activities_.............-..-........-. +1, 347, 842, 850 
Subscription to capital stock, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation__...................... —13, 000, 000 
Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit Corporation....................... +810, 501, 493 
Corporate administrative expense limitation: 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Increase in price support operations...............-.-.---.---2---2_- +$382, 000 
Increase in commodity export program................-..--.--..-.-- +89, 958 
Increase to provide a contingency reserve to enable the Corporation 
to meet any unforeseeable increase in workload_____-.._.__._____. +2, 780, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 
(applicable to the base for 1958). ................--..-.-.-.-.-.-.-- +1, 398, 042 
Increase, administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
Tas eee ee en naewongaebatioteawe +-4, 650, 000 
Special activities: 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials: 
For contribution to the retirement fund ant to Public Law 854. +$11, 000 
Appropriations for repayment to Commodity Credit Corporation for 
authorized p in 1955 nad 1956: 
Agricultural Service: 
For advances for eradication of brucellosis in cattle_............. +-4, 936, 586 
For advances for eradication of vesicular exanthema in swine__- 1, 853, 450 
Decrease for eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. ............. —1, 269, 330 
Agricultural ae Service: 
Decrease for costs for inspecting and grading tobacco 
and caning TE indiciguensntincinedincencnsntteeeciindeise Diss —287, 291 
ae ; odit, Saeed eencibite 
comm 
International Wheat ‘Agrecment... pinnate ac meminen «ane cAAe —8, 199, 544 
Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples_...............- +5, 854, 591 
For sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
aa (Public Law 480, approved July 10, 1954) ___.._.---- +-569, 522, 772 
For transfer of hay and pasture seeds (Public Law 524, ap- 
oe ah amiaambiend seinbmsencnne cine —184, 678 
Net increase, special activities. .............---.---.-2. --Le2s eesti. +572, 237, 556 
Permanent appropriations: 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities, due to increase in 1956 calendar vor 
se snr npesniereneese coc essucone eHub bli Abi sk LLL +23, 523, 997 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund: 
To more effectively carry out the provisions of the act. .-....-..--.-.......-.. +-129, 000 
hog enn Service: 
—— (1) increase in payments by purchasers of national forest tim- 
ber for dis of brush and other debris, (+-$500,000); and (2) increases in appro- 
ions for aes to States and Territories (+$1,132,300), roads and trails 
lor States ra 400), pomniens to Minnesota (+$3,500), payments to counties 
under the submarginal land program (+-$50,000) arising from estimated increase in 
receipts from national forest activities...............-....-..-.---.-.-.--.--.---. +2, 136, 002 
Commodity ao Service: 
National Wool Act: 
For es to Commodity Credit Corporation for estimated costs to 
Do eualtved im fecal your 1007 .is55 sce k eed sll see ice cket +82, 979, 025 
Increase, permanent appropriations---........-.---.---------------------- +58, 768, 222 
Loan authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Reerel eeeeeeeaiien 100Me..... .. . ... .... . cncccccocseccccececcocccccce<e —$35, 000, 000 
on to the ———s of prior year balances, it is estimated 
that electrification loans amounting to $185,000,000 will be made 
in each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958.) - 
Real telephetind loans...n...00 hiss decusslated oust cas ceseas —40, 000, 000 
—_—-— —75, 000, 000 
(Due to the availability of prior year balances, it is estimated 
that telephone loans amounting to $80,000,000 will be made in 
each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958.) 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
eae emer +26, 000, 000 
ha housing loans (to eliminate the authorization provided for the 
——— from July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1961, by sec. 606 (a) 
iain cgteainenatcedeeseideceaoseve —450, 000, 000 
—_——_———-_ — 424, 000, 000 


Net decrease, loan authorizations... ---...--.-- Sdkiidsiekbssnnedatbwencdehaenin —499, 000, 000 
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Mr. Wueekr. These tables show more detail on appropriations. 
They also give information on receipts arising from our activities, on 
expenditures, and on research and education. 


CONSOLIDATION OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE RESEARCH 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wuirten. There are two items I would like to ask about. I 
notice you wish to consolidate foot-and-mouth research, and research 
on critical materials with the regular research appropriation. What 
is the basis of that? Do you think it would improve the bill? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; we haven’t carried it that way in the budget 
itself but we did want to discuss it with you. You will recall that we 
still carry a separate appropriation for the research on foot-and- 
mouth disease at the Plum Island Laboratory. 

While that was being developed in the construction stage, and also 
at the stage of stafling up to carry on the full program, I think there 
-was value to all concerned in keeping it as a separate appropriation 
so that it could be followed more carefully. The present appropria- 
tion though, for 1957, does include the funds necessary to carry it on 
on a full year basis and it occurred to us that it would simplify the 
appropriation pattern and would also get like things together if the 
appropriation for that work was simply merged with the appropria- 
tion for other animal disease research activities. We would, of course, 
continue to separately aentity it in our justification notes. 

You mentioned strategic and critical materials. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. We would like to consider with the committee 
whether the time hasn’t come to consolidate the research on strategic 
and critical agricultural materials with the ARS research item. 
When research on strategic and critical materials began, the sole pur- 
pose and the sole incentive for it was the development of ways and 
means of producing some of these strategic crops in the United States 
as a means of no longer having to rely on imports in case of emergency. 
However, as the program has developed and funds have been appro- 
priated to step up our work on developing new crops generally in 
order to find ways of putting to good use the acres that are diverted 
from crops in surplus, and since we now have other reasons for trying 
to develop these new crops in our agricultural program, the work 
really is almost the same. I don’t mean that there is double work 
done, or duplication, but the objective of our general work on new 
crops is really an extension or intensification of the work we carry 
on under this item. We think it would be simplifying it if we put 
it together. 

Mr. Wurrren. It strikes me that would be sound. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Wheeler, for the very fine presentation. 


iter 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES IN THE BUDGET 


Mr. ANnpERsEN. Can you give the subcommittee some idea of the 
changes in personnel that are exemplified by this budget? 

Mr. Wuee er. I can. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I would like to know first how many people are 
on the payroll in fiscal 1957 and how much of an increase or decrease 
does this budget represent in that particular number ? 

Mr. Wuee ter. I have here a table which can be inserted if you 
would like. It shows employment under the funds involved here as 
of June 30, 1956, and estimated as of June 30, 1957 and 1958. This 
is a recapitulation of figures that are carried in the budget itself. And 
it shows estimated total employment this coming June of 96,309, and 
for 1958 of 100,730. I want to make it clear that that includes the 
temporary and seasonal work which has a considerable impact on our 
total employment particularly in the summer months, like June 30. 

Mr. ANpeERsEN. Can you give me the figures without these tem- 
porary employees taken into account? 

Mr. Wueeter. I can’t give them projected ahead in terms of em- 
ployment but I do have the usual average employment figures, which 
I think might be more meaningful, that I could insert in the record, 
and which we have used in the past. 

For average employment which, you see, would tend to even out 
the seasonal employment, the picture looks like this: For fiscal year 
1957, 79,083, and for 1958, 83,739. 

Mr. Anversen. You would say then that the present budget con- 
tompeniee an increase of approximately 4,000 in personnel ? 

r. Wueeter. Around 4,600 in average employment. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1 


1958 
[Based on 1958 budget estimates and adjusted for comparability with the 1958 appropriation structure. 
This table reflects the a annual.positions under the appropriations and funds indicated, including 


those applicable to transfers, allocations or allotments to organizations other than the agency receiving 


the appropriation] 















































Ppepeane or 
1957 1958 decrease, 
1956 (estimated) |(estimated)| 1958 com- 
pared with 
1957 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
) TERRE Te VSR 5 Oe ee ee 5, 784 6, 915 7, 665 +750 
Plant and animal disease and pest control_.__.. 4,7 5, 545 5, 466 -79 
Wee SOUNNNE Sos. isc oe eee cone 2, 955 3,025 3, 206 +181 
Total, salaries and expenses................| 13, 485 15,485 | 16,337 | 4-852 
S223} — — 
State experiment stations._.__. 52 81 | 100 | +19 
ee on strategic and critical agricultural | 
I i AE i cae ne 47 48 47 —1 
Discuses of animals and poultry: 
Eradication activities. ..................._- 271 190 1156 —34 
I ie 214 387 470 +83 
Research facilities.........................._..- 25 BE Pisdeeesdesee —11 
Animal disease laboratory facilities_........._.- 1 1 Be beosscsscscct 
Total annual appropriations................_- 14, 095 16, 203 17, 111 +908 
Cee ee eciias , 060 1, 054 —108 
alittle od csicnnen nities ctinbetties athe 15, 155 17, 257 18, 057 +800 
Extension Service: ee? | 
Federal Extension Service...................______ 230 248 267 +19 
I ek ee ed ebéue 15 18 —15 
Na etediek coe tkl- osc panetac ccastaacend 245 266 270 +4 
Farmer Cooperative Service: 
Annual appropriation. _._....../1..0.00-2 2c. 22 Ll 56 72 WP Voce decks 
aa Ie 46 49 51 +2 
eta eat Bian cas. chu ceeeise 102 121 123 +2 
Forest Service: a 
Forest protection and utilization. .................. 10, 294 10, 349 212,015 +1, 666 
I ID oo oe nS cce nn ciwenaneces- 2, 874 3, 052 GG Lstsknddakcs 
Assistance to States for tree planting. ..............|--.--------.]---------- 5 26 +26 
Acquisition of lands for national forests.............|--.--------- 5  Geattisauiness 
Total annual ai speenitions a a 13, 168 13, 406 15, 098 +1, 692 
Other funds, including permanent appropriations. - , 4,016 4, 293 277 
PE iubtbtibetchibenedetrndnedusecmicceatancoes 16, 833 17, 422 19, 391 +1, 969 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations..................-.-..----- 10, 485 11, 416 11, 808 +392 
I mi 870 1, 522 1, 800 +278 
i cc) che tknsnoedinnvacteanaeces 993 1, 050 1, 023 —27 
Water conservation and utilization projects... .-.-- 50 57 56 -1 
Total —- appropriations_................--.-- 12, 398 14, 045 14, 687 +642 
Re ene een hill ndstadlinenwhemncidihint 1, 563 1, 619 1, 656 +37 
ek: de iainch hci nnnhhatenkdidiiisinatinncsbt 13, 961 15, 664 16, 343 +679 
Great Plains conservation program...---............---|-.------ Saesemadiedee +309 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service. ---.----.--- 791 856 859 +3 
Agricultural Marketing Service: : 
Marketing research and service..............-..----- 3, 560 4, 021 4, 392 +371 
el eee 155 186 183 -3 
Total annual appropriations................------ 3, 715 4, 207 4, 575 +368 
Other funds, including permanent appropriations. - 3, 195 3, 764 3, 716 —48 
lle sn acca sina wink miei eieiane 6, 910 7,971 8, 291 +320 
Foreign Agricultural Service: 
iis sen sacsdbimnaandineeese 320 432 455 +23 
I  hiicadettlndnntnnnnhuadendtncéwasess 93 115 43 —72 
ld 413 547 | 498 | —49 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 55. 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958—Continued 






























































. . ee or 
1957 1958 lecrease, 
1956 (estimated) \(estimated) 1958 com- 
pared with 
1957 
Commodity Exchange Authority____...___- Sees 125 129 | [ee ainda ri 
lt cai dksencnnccnéodiouiin 51 2, 265, 2, 949 +684 
Commodity Stabilization Service: ps rend 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas._........ 916 959 957 —2 
EE Ee nd en emennsiseatn 164 186 TEP danaatinfiianes 
Total annual appropriations.....................- 1,080 1,145 1, 143 —2 
Commodity Credit Corporation (corporate admin- _ * —s “i 
istrative expense limitation) ae . 4, 836 5, 524 5, 283 —241 
Other funds, including permanent appropri: ation _- 356 402 360 —42 
I Seiten at ea gins dade dinnevahacons 6, 272 7,071 | 6, 786 —285 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: aan? a | o caahal 
Operating and administrative expenses__..........- 724 809 | 902 +93 
Capital and insurance fund ---.................----- 92 137 161 +24 
ER a canst ocacns need abeacoansagecess 816 946 | 1, 063 +117 
Rural Electrification Administration: af aes peer La ay 
en oo acidntidiecodsaaadhoomins 1,013 1,075 1,141 +66 
SE GR. ndcouckbubibecanoae EEtth an cchemnapaemin B. Lvancdnnnedecliresi:uwenahines lees 
EE Oo eR a ns on cinaoweabekes ons 1, O14 1,075 1,141 +66 
Farmers’ Home Administration: eh | oe ; 
Gamertes med Guanes. soc. o-oo inn dnc edn nece 4, 943 5, 133 | 5, 343 +210 
I nk ee mem bene 839 1,071 | 855 —216 
cn ns ncalehaaalie 5, 782 | 6, 204 | 6, 198 —6 
Office of the General Counsel: r a - ac i 
Annual appropriation_..........- wilhihGhe iiiktenmuicitiaipaa aed 383 417 446 +29 
Office of the Secretary: 7 5 a er 
pe eo ae 331 340 | 344 +4 
Ee cheteaadinsibtvielh tndiphanpipateiake; Manh en sxdvertiastbiniedwiaieiaoe 266 266 | 269 +3 
Oe ie tet a 597 606 | 613 +7 
Office of Information: De ee ie ee ae : 
PE I nn, ook es oa tomnsacntaiinn 117 120 | 135 +15 
eo csinainniiiiia a WD ik, déciss natou tiddvosiimn aaumemaeae 
ac CAN a ct demi niente tale aa 120 120 135 +15 
tesa cee TB ee eg eens | ee ya Ce ae 
I a a os acticin ann 127 130 135 +5 
SE HE: en note dele Ec ccecsadeGihicoacsacatesent 23 } 16 | 3 —13 
Se: eietnudaneamne 150 146 | 138 —8 
er —_ ———— 
CI, ss sini itd en cette en ntdeennt 69, 720 | 79, 083 83, 739 +4, 656 
Recapitulation: oe a ae 
Total annual appropriations._.................- “aes 53, 667 61, 032 | 66, 100 +5, 068 
Corporate administrative expense limitation __....- 4, 836 5, 524 | 5, 283 —241 
Total permanent appropriations __................-.- 1, 633 1, 928 2, 050 +122 
ila Bs a 6-67 Nei REF) FR 60, 136 68,484 | 73,433 |  +4,949 
Pe EI i hh a ee hal eel oeteinalass 9, 584 10, 599 | 10, 306 —293 
SE a iealh.bebicti dee ncr en cetinibnndis 69, 720 79, 083 | 83, 739 +4, 656 











1 Represents positions applicable to emergency outbreaks of vesicular exanthema of swine which were 
not distributed by positions and objects in the budget. 

2 Includes 1,373 positions applicable to contingency funds for control of forest pests and fighting forest 
fires which were not distributed by positions and objects in the budget. 
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Emptoyment under appropriations and other funds, as of June 80, 1956, and estimated 
as of June 30, 1957, and 1958 ' 

































































Increase 
(+) or de- 
Agency or item 1956 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- | crease (—) 
mated) mated) pena 
wit 
1957 
Agriculture Research Service: 
i to. cated nanteasesckocase 7, 599 19, 353 19, 950 +597 
State expernent ee hae area a ens 61 88 109 +21 
Diseases of animals and poultry__...............--- 420 650 2 640 —10 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural ma- 

a enacebobnne 45 50 ce 
Animal disease laboratory facilities_...............- DR coe ORE OE Ck decte ease hee ses cousins 
Research facilities.._..................- poe yetiakae 16 TO nine thee —6 

Total, annual appropriations._...._._____._.__._- 18, 142 20, 147 20, 749 +602 
NE ria ch cdblcteencceneditetescocpapieke 541 560 500 —60 

Riek, vn cubes candn ooducctitencanshasch 18, 683 20, 707 21, 249 +542 

Extension Service: ns y qerot ys 
Cooperative extension work._...............-...... 227 252 269 +17 
COURSE Bis cscs nce c <0. Mintinwahanesakeetee 25 19 3 —16 

ete eniersinaditivinenocesehsisbes 252 271 272 | +1 

Farmer Cooperative Service: RES SBD A cotter dpe! t Tou 
ee a eee 59 75 en ee Leo 
pny Crete Sac di cece 8 ~ nc encoen pasted 48 51 52 +1 

, | SS Se eee es 107 126 127 +1 

Forest Service: ; ponte pre 
Forest eon and utilization ..................- 13, 141 13, 728 315, 474 +1, 746 
Forest roaae and trails. ..........2.5.........2.... 4, 912 4, 926 4G 7.225222... ; 
Assistance to States for tree planting. Liss aetna sieeve 28 +28 
—— of land for national forests, Superior 

nh a |---- seciinat 4 4 |---- 
annual appropriations. 18, 053 18, 658 20,432|  +1,774 
Other! rane, including permanent appropriations -- 6. 065 5, 77 6, 049 | +271 

Weted) Oh oo ae ' 24, 118 24,436| 26,481; +2, 045 

Soil Conservation Service: x , | Sea 
Conservation operations.....................----..- 13, 420 14, 500 15, 000 | +500 
ences 905 1,410 1, 783 | +373 
Flood prevention..._.._._- ea 1, 047 1, 058 1, 064 +6 
Water conservation and utilization projects Suhbkste 76 7 71 —1 

Total, annual appropriations...__...............- 15, 448 17, 040 17, 918 +878 
SET MD hincnicatindtinesimanedetctnececanestass’d 776 767 | 763 —4 

ede hie eee 16, 224 17, 807 | 18, 681 | +874 

Great Plains conservation program.....................]---..--.....]---.-.-....- 291 | +291 

Agricultural Conservation Pregress Betvie®........s2c45 202 213 216 +3 

Agricultural Marketing Service: id os 
Marketing research and service_...................- 3, 716 3, 774 4, 198 +424 
Sehool lunch program..................-.-.....-... 120 182 | 179 —3 

Total, annual appropriations bcs isis ok ok 3, 836 3, 956 | 4, 377 +421 
Other funds, including permanent appropriations - - 3, 471 3, 841 3, 782 - 

eed et eB be 7,307 | 7, 797 | 8, 159 | +362 

Foreign cultural Service: : wb i8 ~~ es «nw | 
Anumel appropriation. ............5........-......- 382 454 479 +25 
Neen eee aks 104 103 20 | —83 

Si eilidietaiatidlhiaenaivenhinnscensacalnsinnin 486 | 557 499 | —58 

Commodity Exchange Authority --..................-- 126 128 aU teereeeec ens 

hoe ee ee on knansninebidkaes iy 440 4 565 4827 -+-262 

Commodity Stabilization Service: gst! 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas-____.-.-- 1) (5) (5) (5) 
ns ncn eceimmniieie (5) (5) (5) (5) 

Commodity Credit Corporation (corporate adminis- 

trative expense limitation) -..................-..- 4, 526 5, 150 4, 900 —250 

Other funds (principally sec. 392)..................- 2, 854 4,001 3, 929 -7 
SE am ae ial a 7, 380 | 9, 151 | 8, 829 —322 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 00. 
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Employment unde; appropriations and other funds, as of June 30, 1956, and estimated 
as of June 30, 1957, and 1958 *—Continued 






























































| Increase 
(+) or de- 
Agency or item | 1956 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- | crease (—) 
mated) { mated) | 1958 com- 
| pared with 
1957 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 1, 400 1, 630 +230 
Rural Electrification Administration 1, 109 | 1, 166 +57 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Salaries and expenses._._..._..__-___- Jachaan 9, 850 9, 980 | +130 
sa clesa ranch ecsnccewetncncauiccwsaten 883 | 844 | —39 
EE oo ee 10, 733 | 10 824 | +91 
Office of the General Counsel]_..........-.....---.-----. 396 420 50 | +30 
Office of the Secretary: ‘" ei ail «ch asi | 1 
Annual appropriation... oR See 333 340 | 344 +4 
ve as a SES 174 168 | 165 | —3 
NS ab Mih sant httd-sneh> how tnateravabhnenies 507 508 | 509 | +1 
Office of Information: “4 | | ; o 
Annual appropriation _...._..............-.----.--- 130 133 | 148 +15 
Other funds.._..-..-...-- wekteeaeplbinccceninimhsa hint 92 92 | 03 | ni asersee 
PreennaGs ese S ea he 222 | 225 | 240 | +15 
Library: a a nantes fA aod ae / 
Annual appropriation....................---.------ 132 136 | 141 | +5 
SUID, oS Lidia sabid lets scckudbendobe ude 20 20 11 -9 
Ta al i a ke 152 | 156 | 152 —4 
Grand total.........- Si hal cee ed ~ $8,970| 96,309; 100,730; +4,421 
Recapitulation: Pe ee ee 
Total annual appropriations._._..............--.--- 69, 464 74, 876 79, 620 +4, 744 
Corporate administrative expense limitation. -.__-- 4, 526 5, 150 4, 900 —250 
Total permanent appropriations-_..___- ; : 2, 529 | 2, 565 2, 735 | +170 
anette. 2008 CUR ohh eh ial cil 76, 519 82, 591 87, 255 | +4, 664 
EE lat: ws oc decscblitin aeickintentanscimirtteteieeadll 12, 451 13, 718 13, 475 | —243 
ey eee eee 
I el 88, 970 96, 309 | 100, 730 | +4, 421 





1 Represents the number of (1) full-time and regularly scheduled part-time employees in pay status on 
the last working day in June and (2) intermittent employees who work at any time during June. This is 
the basis for reports to the Civil Service Commission. 

2 Includes 140 applicable to emergency outbreaks of vesicular exanthema of swine which were not dis- 
tributed by positions and objects in the budget. 

‘Includes 2,429 applicable to contingency funds for control of forest pests and fighting forest fires which 
were not distributed by positions and objects in the budget. 

‘ Additional employment applicable to this program is included under *“‘Commodity Stabilization 
Service, other funds,” 

+ Included in ‘‘Commodity Stabilization Service, other funds.’’ 


ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Wheeler, we have a letter from the Depart- 
ment dated December 19, 1956, reporting a violation of the antidefi- 
ciency Act. What efforts have you made to correct that? 

We will insert the letter in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1956. 
Hon. Sam RayYBurRN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with the requirements of section 3679, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by section 1211 of the General Appropriation Act, 
1951, administrative regulations promulgated thereunder by the Department of 
Agriculture, and procedures of the Soil Conservation Service, we are reporting 
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an overobligation of an allotment of funds made to Dr. A. B. Beaumont. State 
conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service, Amherst, Mass. The circum- 


stances surrounding this overobligation of allotment, which does not involve 


the overobligation of any appropriation or any apportionment thereof by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, are described below. 

For the period ending June 30, 1956, Dr. Beaumont had been given an allot- 
ment of funds in the amount of $27,733 under the appropriation for “watershed 
protection.” When the actual obligations under this allotment were determined, 
the accounts closed, and obligations reported at the end of June the record 
showed obligations had been incurred in the amount of $28,319.23 or $586.23 in 
excess of the amount authorized. 

The overobligation of the allotment occurred because the Soil Conservation 
Service State office in Massachusetts underestimated the amount necessary for 
personal service, travel and gasoline expenses incurred in connection with the 
watershed protection program in Massachusetts, and failed to realize the need 
for additional allotment in time to prevent the overobligation. 

The watershed protection program was initiated in Massachusetts only a few 
months prior to the close of the fiscal year and there was no history on thé 
amount which might be needed for the expenses noted above. The estimate made 
for these expenses was too low, and the overobligation occurred at the end of 
the fiscal year when the small administrative staff of the State office had more 
than the usual amount of work to do. In the press of work the underestimate 
of the amount needed for the above expenses in connection with the watershed 
protection program was overlooked. A letter of caution has been issued to 
the allottee and assurance has been furnished that a closer review of adminis- 
trative reserves of funds will be maintained in the future in order to avoid re- 
currence of such a situation, 


In consideration of the factors involved in this overobligation, no change is 
deemed necessary in the Department system of administrative control estab- 
lished pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, or Soil Conservation 
Service procedures thereunder. 


As required by section (i) (2) of the above-cited statute, the facts on this 


violation are also being reported to the President through the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Sincerely yours. 
Bart L. Burz, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Marshall, the letter you referred to is one of a 
number of letters that we find it necessary to send to the Congress 
from time to time. I am happy to say they are quite rare. They refer 
to what are known as violations of the Antideficiency Act, that is; 
instances in which obligations under individual allotments have ex- 
ceeded the amounts allotted and apportioned for a particular quarter. 
In a Department as far flung as ours where activities are carried out 
in many thousands of field locations, and where it is desirable to de- 
centralize and delegate as fully as we can the responsibilities for carry- 
ing on the programs at the local levels, we do have quite a wide network 
of individual allotments, individual pockets into which this money is 
put for administrative purposes and inevitably along the line—in no 
case willfully—there are some accidental or inadvertent small viola- 
tions or excesses in the amounts allotted. 

Now, in none of the cases that we have reported since the Antidefi- 
ciency Act was revised in 1951 has there ever been an excess of the total 
apportionment of the appropriations nor an actual deficiency created, 
but the provisions of the Antideficiency Act as revised in 1951 tight- 
ened up very materially on the amount of control that is necessary 
over individual allotments within individual appropriations. 

I don’t recall the particular instances involved but you can be assured 
that: each time one of these inadvertent. violations occurs we do send 
our accounting systems people in and take steps to see that the system 
is corrected, if need be. 
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“st EXTENSION SERVICE USE OF GSA SUPPLY FACILITIES 


'Mr,:Marsuaui. Mr. Wheeler, I understand you have been attempt- 
ing to work out arrangements for the State extension services to use 
GSA supply facilities. What progress have you made? 

Mr. WHEELER. We have not been able to complete arrangements for 
enabling the State to use the Federal Supply Schedule . We have, as 
we Feported last year, worked out arrangements whereby they can use 
the GSA central stores warehouses. However the General Services 
Administration in a letter to us has indicated that they feel that be- 
fore they should permit the State extension agents, even though they 
are financed in part from Federal funds, to use the Federal Supply 
Schedule that there should be either some amendment to basic legisla- 
tion or some provision in an appropriation act or some very definite 
and compelling indication of congressional intent. 

I think aaieiin their feelings on this stem not from any lack of 
desire to be helpful but rather from some concern about the reaction 
that might occur as local suppliers are no longer patronized and the 
firms which have open contracts under the Federal Supply Schedule 
are patronized instead. 

We think it would be a move in the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency in the operations of the State programs and we would like very 
much to see it done. We did report on this and discuss it a little with 
the committee late last year and had hoped that with the discussion 
we had at that time that GSA would be in a position to go ahead and 
permit us to use the Federal Schedule of Supply but that has not been 
done as yet, 


COORDINATION OF FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Marsuatu. Last fall when we were out with the committee we 
had the opportunity of talking with a number of people out in the 
field who felt that some of the agencies within the Department of 
Agriculture might be more closely coordinated than they are. 

What have you done along the line of bringing some of the agencies 
together in the same facilities, like sharing offices and doing some of 
those things ? 

Mr. Roserts. I think I should answer that question, Mr. Marshall. 
We are continuing our efforts to provide common facilities for our 
agencies in given localities where the facilities are available and are 
adequate for the purpose. 

However, we are not insisting that they be housed in a common 
building where the facilities are not adequate for their purposes, or 
where they are inconvenient to the users of those services. 

We have a number of instances where the facilities have not been 
eonvenient for the farmers in the area, where they have been located 
im places that made parking space difficult, or where the working con- 
ditions‘ for the employees themselves were so bad that we had com- 
plaints and low morale in the group. In those instances we have 
encouraged them to find new facilities if possible under a common 
roof, but if not possible we have permitted them to separate the office. 

Due to the rather substantial increases in personnel in the field 
resulting from the increased surplus problem and from the soil bank, 
there have been a number of instances where we have had to approve 
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offices locating, in part, in other buildings. The buildings which were 
selected when we had the drive for integration 5 or 6 years ago have in 
a number of cases not. been adequate to provide for the additional 
personnel. We have had to authorize the ASC committee, for 
example, to move out and find a building of its own. 

Our general policy is still to provide common housing where it is 
possible to do so and where adequate facilities are available, but we 
are not insisting that they do it where the facilities are not up to 
standard or where a consolidation is inconvenient to the farmers being 
served in the area. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS PROPOSED FOR 1957 


Mr. Marsuaty. What supplementals for 1957 do you expect ? 

Mr. Wueeter. There are a number of supplementals indicated in 
the budget that will be or have been presented for 1957. 

You discussed three of them this morning. One of those 3 was 
language to make $25 million of ACP funds available for emergency 
conservation practices; another to increase by $25 million the limita- 
tion for disaster loan revolving funds on the amounts that may be 
used for the emergency hay and roughage program, and the third, 
an increase of $26 million in the loan authorization for farm owner- 
ship loans. In addition to those the budget indicates that others 
will be forthcoming as follows: 

$250,000 and $514,000 for experiment stations and extension service 
respectively to enable us to reimburse the Post Office Department for 
the penalty mailings of those State offices in 1957. I already com- 
mented on the fact that there is a similar provision in the 1958 budget 
for those two items. 

Another one is an amount of $614 million for additional funds 
for the Forest Service for fighting forest fires, the so-called _fire- 
fighting deficiency. Another is an increase of $2,750,000 in the admin- 
istrative expense limitation for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the current fiscal year based on the increased workload involved 
in their activities. 

There will be a proposal requesting language authorizing funds 
to be made available to the Office of the Secretary by transfer of 
$23,400 to meet the increased costs in the immediate Office of the 
Secretary arising from the Executive Pay Act of the last session. 
That as you know is a relatively small appropriation and the in- 
creases provided under the Executive Pay Act are more than can be 
absorbed. 

I believe that covers the anticipated supplementals for 1957. The 
budget also indicates that upon passage of the proposed legislation 
amending title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act which, among other 
things, would increase the ceiling on the direct loans that might be 
authorized, we would request an increase of $25 million to be applicable 
to the 1958 fiscal year. 

Those are the supplementals in sight at the moment. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Natcher ? 
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PAID EMPLOYMENT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Wheeler, in going over your employment sheet, 
for 1956-57, and 1958, 1 would like to have a chart showing the 
total number of employees employed in the four departments—Agri- 
cultural Research, Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service, and 
Agricultural Marketing Service—during the past 10 years. 

What I have in mind, Mr. Wheeler, is just a total and not a break- 
down. If you will give me the total figure for the last 10 years for 
each of those 4 particular departments. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I have an employment table going back over more 
than 10 years, employment as of mber 31 for each of the years 
1941 through 1956 that shows employment separately for each of those 
agencies. 

Mr. Natcuer. It goes back to 1941 ? 

Mr. Wueeter. 1941. 

Mr. Natouer. That’s all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wueeter. That would show as of December 31 the employment 
in the agencies you requested as well as all other agencies. 

Mr. Narcuer. That will be fine. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Natcuer. I make this request not with the thought in mind 
that I think there are too many employees in any one of these par- 
ticular departments because I say to you quite frankly if I had my 
way there would be more technicians in soil conservation than you 
have at the present time and more experts in each of the other 
departments. 

Mr. Wheeler, I believe you pointed out that the 1958 budget calls 
for a total expenditure of some $178 million more than the 1957; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Narcurr. Now, going down to your special activities, there is 
one matter here I would like for you to clear up for me. Under 
special activities, as I understand it, Mr. Wheeler, these are payments 
back to CCC; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; except for the small item for research on stra- 
tegic and critical materials. 

r. Natcner. What about this payment here for inspecting, classi- 
fying, and grading for tobacco and cotton. In 1957, $367,740 and in 
1958, $80,449, a difference of $287,291. 

What does that mean, Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr, WuHeetrr. Under authority first provided in the 1952 Appro- 
riation Act, CCC is authorized to advance funds wherever necessary 
or the classing and grading of cotton and tobacco. To the extent 

that the crop is subsequently placed under price support, CCC bears 
those costs. But to the extent that the crop does not go under price 
support, then CCC is reimbursed in later years in an amount appro- 
priate to cover those additional costs. 

Now the difference between the 2 years is simply a result of the 
difference in the quantity classed and the proportion that went under 
price support. The decrease does not have any real program sig- 
nificance. It does not mean that in 1956, which is the year that the 
$80,449 is to cover, that we didn’t do all of the classing needed or 
— like that. 

t is simply a computation of the amount that has to be appropri- 
ated to repay CCC for the advances they made for that portion of 
the classing that did not go under price support. 

Mr. Natcuer. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anversen. I think Mr. Wheeler has given us a fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Marsuaxy. Mr. Horan? 


CAUSES OF MAJOR BUDGET INCREASES 


Mr. Horan. What, briefly, are the factors, laws and population 
changes and all other factors that contributes to the higher budg- 
et _ have before us? One, of course, is the enactment of the soil 


Mr. Wueexer. Yes, there are a number of increases that relate to 
recent enactments. I mentioned retirement, these two penalty mail 
items, the enactment of the soil bank, the Great Plains conservation 
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am. Public Law 480 which authorized COC to make these 
stocks available for sales for foreign currencies and authorized an 
“ppropriation: tousubsequently repay OCC. ‘Those come quickly to 
mind as specific legislative items that are relatively new. 

Mr. Ropertrs. The Wool Act accounts for a fairly large increase, 
Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wuereter. The Wool Act accounts for $35 million. That is a 
permanent appropriation of recent vintage. 

In addition to that, there are quite a few items that are strongly 
affected by the requirements of law or by previous authorizations in 
the appropriation acts. Take the ACP: Congress customarily indi- 
cates in each appropriation act not only the appropriation to meet 
the current program but sets the level of the program a year ahead. 

In the case of the Sugar Act the law. specifies.the terms and con- 
dition and rates of payments to producers so that the amount carried 
in the estimate there is very strongly influenced, almost a mathe- 
matical computation based on the substantive law of the amount neces- 
sary to carry it out. 

Then. there are other programs where there is more range of dis- 
eretion but where within the framework of policy, both in the execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch, the area of discretion is per- 
haps somewhat limited. For example, it certainly seems clear to 
everybody concerned that Congress intended us to go ahead with the 
watershed. protection program. In fact there was an amendment 
just. last. session which provided some changes in the cost-sharing 
provisions and provided for authority for loans for watershed pro- 
tection. 

All of the policy determinations indicate that it is intended for that 
program to proceed. 

So in preparing a budget we naturally are aware of those factors 
and try te plan for reasonable progress in the direction of established 

licy. 
robe Horan. You mentioned the income from the Forest Service? 

Mr. Wuueier. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Through the years of course we have appropriated 
money for new roads to reach newer and more remote working circles 
im our national forest. 

Mr. Wueeter. Right. 

Mr. Horan. Does that aceount for the rather large increase of 1,746 
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in the forest service? Would that be a factor or would that be forest © 


protection ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That would be accounted for by the additional per- 
sonnel for administering timber sales. 

I mentioned that in 1958 they expect the cut to be increased by an- 
other billion board feet. It would be accounted for by the stepup in 
work on recreation facilities for which a 5-year planned program has 
been initiated. 

It would be accounted for by some increase in forestry research 
work. Those would be the main factors that would call for additional 
personnel in the Forest Service in line with the increase in appropria- 
tion requested. 

Mr. Horaw. That's all. 

Mr. Marsuata. Mr. Vursell? 
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ASC COUNTY COMMITTEE SALARY INCREASES 


Mr. VurseLt. As I recall there was some legislation passed last 
I believe seeking to get more competent personnel in it, in the SC 
and raising salaries. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Wuexrer. | believe what you may be referring to is not specific 
legislation but the fact that in last year’s appropriation act you did 
approve our request for an increase of about $2 million in the item 
for acreage allotments and marketing quotas and some increases in 
limitations in other activities to enable us to put into effect a new 
pay and classification system in the county offices. 

That is going forward. There are some increases in this budget 
to carry it into the second year. At the time the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service is here they will have a full report on the progress of 
that and there is detailed information in the justifications. 

Mr. Vurseiu. That clears it up to some extent. I didn’t remember 
any legislation but I knew that something happened. I found it out 
in Illinois. The reason I raised the question was I wanted to know 
what the overall picture seemed to be as to how it is working out. 
I find they are having a good deal of trouble with it in Illinois in my 
talks with Fred Secore, some of the people in charge that they are 
having difficulty in getting the type of people that can qualify for 
the type of salary. There was a considerable increase. The facts 
are that while they are trying to get the type of people and are unable 
to get as many as they would like they are going ¢ at oe the old 
salary which I think shows good judgment. Well, it hasn’t been 
working out too well, I think. 

1 get ’ that impression. I think it seems to me like it is a rather 
loose organization anyhow. I had a vigorous letter from one of 
my constituents, a banker, in which they said that a certain person 
who had been in charge temporarily for a good while, seve - al months 
and who sought to go up under this, was reduced in rank and they 
put the lady in charge, and let the farmer out who apparently had 
been serving right well. I happen to know something about that 
because Mr. Secore and I discussed it. It isn’t that I had any interest 
particularly in the man that was displaced but I would think that they 
must have made it worse when they failed to continue a person who 
had been running the office for maybe a year and retains the lady in 
the office and sets him back where he is just one of the boys again 
in the lower echelons of the organization. 

Mr. Secore told me they were having difficulty in getting people 
that they would have to train them for 4 or 5 months once they got 
the college man or maybe 6 months before they could put him in. 
Furthermore he told me they were able to get some county agents 
who were quitting their jobs and taking this job because it paid more. 

So I was a little disturbed about it. 

When you make the ASC jobs so good that a man who is going aleng 
effectively as a county agent dec ides he wants to quit the county agent 
job and get into the ASC on account of the larger salary, that may be 
a wise move, but I think they are having trouble getting the type of 
people to meet the specifications. 

I think they are trying to do it and they are right in trying to do 
it and if they accomplish it, that may be all right. I am not criticizing 
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the Illinois officials, as they are only doing their best to follow out the | 


é 


nsibility and ——— of the members of our subcommittee, | 
Oo 


res 
ante sure they are ing their best. 
Mr 


. Roserrs. I think, Mr. Vursell, the situation in Illinois must 


involve—and I don’t know, I am just surmising this—some factors | 


beyond just'the increase in the salaries on a basis more comparable to 
those in the community. ; 

I don’t:see how the general salary increase would result in the situa- 
tion you refer to. 2 

Mr. Wueruer. Except the classification standards are being revised 
at the same time that the salary levels are being set more nearly in line 
with competitive groups in an effort to raise the qualifications require- 
ments for these increasingly complex jobs at the county level. 

I don’t know the exact situation in Dlinois either, but I do know 
that it is going to take a while to make the conversion and to overcome 
some of these difficulties. 

Where people are in positions of leadership in the county office and 
where they may not qualify under the new standards, as I understand 
it, they are being given a period of time, 6 months or longer, to take 
additional training,or otherwise qualify under the new standards and 
only if they cannot qualify is someone else put in the job. 

The effort definitely is to raise the level of qualification and I expect 
there will be some individual problems as this is carried on. 

I am sure the people in OSS will be able to discuss it much more 
intelligently than I can from the standpoint of this case. 

Mr. Vurseti. How much has the salary been increased in Illinois 
or do you know under the new classification ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I would have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Average salaries of ASC county committee employees in Illinois 




















Prior to re- Present 

classification average 
Comes othes mamener... ash od isa chin i tes seeks de $4, 045 $5, 283 
Other office employees............2...-..-.----.-+- lel iia tiated 2,412 2, 874 





Mr. Roserts What was the general overall anticipated ? 

Mr. Wuerter. ‘The average salary in 1956 was $2,756. In 1957 it 
would be $3,016 and in 1958, $3,276 and in 1959, $3,471. That is a 
composite of the county office manager, the office employees and the 
field employees. 

Mr. Vourserit. I was under the impression that the salaries in an 
coeene county in Illinois was probably being set between $5,000 and 
$6,000. 

Mr. Wueexer. For the county office managers those salaries for the 
same years are as follows, starting with 1956: $3,900, then $4,808, 
then $5,440 in 1958 and leveling off at that rate. That would corre- 
spond to about a grade GS-9 in the regular Federal service. 

Mr. Roserts. You are right as far as the county manager job is 
concerned, Mr. Vursell. He was using the average for all the em- 
ployees in the office. 
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Mr. Vursevi. You see when you get a salary of between 5 and 6 
thousand dollars for an overseer there, that is considered a pretty good, 
job. 

, A man living in a small town and maybe he has a farm that he can 
oversee on the side at the same time. 

I know I talked to Fred Secore over a telephone. I know another 
county that they have not been able to find anyone for, who meets the 
qualifications and I would just imagine from what Fred said they 
were having quite a bit of trouble in getting people. 

He told me they were hiring some county agents that were good 
men, I thought that is fine but we are robbing somebody else at the 
same time. 

Mr. Roserts. I think, Mr. Wheeler, we should bring this matter to 
the attention of Mr. Manwaring, and ask that he be prepared to 
respond later on this particular question not only as applies to Illinois, 
but to state generally how is it working out. 

Mr. Vourse.u. I may have the wrong impression. I only talked on 
the telephone with him but I know Fred pretty well. He has been in 
this business a long time. 

I don’t think he had any objection nor do I have any objection if you 

t the man worthwhile but I know and I do think that they have 

een having a good deal of trouble with it. 

That’s all I have. I would be glad to see a smaller budget but I 
suppose we are all equally responsible, we in the Congress as well, 
for higher budgets. : 

I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wheeler, we appreciate your giving us this fine 
discussion of the budget. 

In connection with this overall discussion of the Department’s 
budget, I would like to insert several things in the record at this point. 


Report on Trip TO Europe 


Last fall, two members of the staff and I made a trip to Europe on 
behalf of this committee. We spent several weeks in Eastern Europe, 
including Russia, Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. We also held 
meetings in various cities in Western Europe concerning our foreign 
agricultural sales policies, 

With the permission of the committee, I should like to place a full 
report of this trip in the record. 

(The report is as follows:) 








REPORT ON INSPECTION TOUR OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN TO RUSSIA, POLAND, HUNGARY, 
YUGOSLAVIA, AND WESTERN EUROPE IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER 1956 


This trip covered the period from September 21 through October 15. 
Representative Jamie L. Whitten, chairman of the Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee, was accompanied 
by Mr. Kenneth Sprankle, clerk and staff director, and Mr. Ross P. 
Pope, staff assistant. 

The itinerary included Poland, Russia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, 
where the objective was to learn at first hand as much as possible about 
Eastern Europe. This trip also included visits to the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, ahd Spain, where meetings were held with 
various trade groups on the United States foreign agricultural sales 
program. 

The following report is presented in four parts: 

Part I. Purpose of trip and travel arrangements. 

Part II. General observations on Russia. 

Part III. Detailed description of visit to Eastern Europe. 
Part IV. Meetings in Western Europe. 


PART I. PURPOSE OF TRIP AND TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Year after year, budget presentations to the House Appropriations 
Committee and hearings before its various subcommittees have failed 
to give a complete picture of conditions in the Soviet area of Europe. 
Such presentations, of course, have usually stressed the military 
strength of Russia. But they have provided little information on 
underlying political and economic conditions in Russia and the satel- 
lites, and the weaknesses to be found in these countries. The lack of 
information of this type has been attributed to the difficulty of travel- 
ing or observing conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 


Purpose or Trip 


The primary purpose of this trip, therefore, was to observe condi- 
tions “on the ground” and to secure information and personal impres- 
sions on various aspects of the Soviet economy, about which too little 
appears to be known in Washington. 

The following report, while factual, is devoted almost entirely to 
those matters which have not been presented in a full and complete 
manner to the Appropriations Committee. It is hoped that it will 
serve as a basis for more balanced planning for the overall well-being 
of our country and its efforts for world peace. It is presented on the 
assumption that all facts should be known and considered if we are to 
plan properly. 
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Though our findings raise some deep and serious questions, we do 
not feel in a position to pass final judgment on the importance of 
what we saw or the information obtained. We do feel, however, that 
the opportunity to observe conditions in the countries visited and to 
exchange viewpoints with Americans and local nationals in those 
countries was extremely profitable. We believe that the knowledge 
obtained will be of considerable help in dealing with committee work 
in the future. We hope that it will be of value to others with similar 
responsibilities in all branches of the Government. 


REPORT BELIEVED TIMELY 


This report seems to be timely, for just now, according to the press, 
our own Government seems to be considering the stopping of visits to 
Russia by Americans. In our opinion, such action would be short- 
sighted. Everywhere we went in Russia, in factories, on collective 
farms, and at airports, the latest United States technical magazines 
and trade journals were displayed. We know that the Russians have 
a great deal of information about the United States. For the United 
States to cut off its opportunity to learn of Soviet developments at a 
time when Russia is inviting visitors, would appear to be a case of 
“cutting off our nose to spite our face.” Such a course would almost 
lead to the belief that there are some people in this country, whatever 
their reasons might be, who do not wish the American people to know 
of the true situation in Russia, including the weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union and its system. 

Our observations support the belief we found everywhere through- 
out Western Europe and in the satellite countries, that if the United 
States will stand up more strongly to Russia it will strengthen the 
chances for world peace. On the other hand, it is generally felt that 
if the United States declares publicly that it won't fight, as in effect we 
did in Egypt recently, Russia will feel free to move into new areas of 
the world, which will lead to more situations like that in Hungary. 


ACCOMPANIED BY UNITED STATES. EXPERTS 


At all times we were accompanied by American experts who had a 
working knowledge of the language and geography of the areas 
visited. Representatives of our Embassies and Legations literally 
lived with us during the 2 weeks spent in Eastern Europe. This 
was invaluable, for it meant that for 2 solid weeks we could talk to and 
listen to our own experts who live in that area. 

With their assistance, we made every effort to learn as much as pos- 
sible of the political and economic weaknesses of Russia and the satel- 
lite countries. We attempted to get a picture of agriculture, trans- 
portation, communications, the standard of living of the people, the 
attitudes of the people generally, and the changes which have taken 
place since Stalin’s death. In view of its importance to the economy of 
the Soviet countries, special attention was given to agriculture. 

Frankly, we were greatly surprised at many of the things we found. 
Also, we were surprised at the friendliness of the people and at the 
“chamber of commerce” attitude of Russian guides who wanted us to 
see many more things than we had time for. We were pleased with our 
accommodations, for they were the best they had to offer. We were 
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not fully prepared for the friendliness displayed toward our United 
States representatives by the local people with whom we came into 
contact. 

We especially asked that no appointments be arranged with Com- 
munist leaders in any of the countries visited, as we wanted to obtain 
our information from personal observation and contacts with United 
States experts in the area. We wish it understood, therefore, that we 
Jearned nothing that would contradict the picture of Communist lead- 
ers portrayed by our military authorities and our western press. 
While we saw and learned of many changes since Stalin’s death, in- 
cluding the building of highways and tourist hotels to encourage 
foreign visitors, we learned nothing new as to what their future mili- 
tary or other plans might be. 

We obtained no information on the extent of atomic development 
or the number or location of military plants or installations. So far 
as our observations are concerned, we accept the findings of our De- 
fense Department people on those matters. At least, we had no occa- 
sion to see anything to the contrary. 


MUCH OF TRAVEL BY TRAIN AND CAR 


In view of our objectives, and in our efforts to learn as much 
as possible, we requested that the trip be arranged insofar as as pos- 
sible by train and automobile. This was done. We traveled by auto- 
mobile from Berlin to Warsaw, a distance of 365 miles. From War- 
saw to Moscow we traveled by train, a trip of nearly 850 miles. While 
in Russia, we traveled by automobile through the rich agricultural 
area of the Ukraine. This portion of the trip covered some 750 miles 
from Moscow to Kharkoy and then to Kiev. We also drove some 300 
miles through rural Hungary and Yugoslavia and traveled 250 miles 
by train between Budapest and Belgrade. 

These trips through the countryside, accompanied only by personnel 
from our Embassies, gave us the opportunity to observe agricultural 
conditions and rural life in those areas. They also enabled us to see 
something of the people and their way of life in the numerous small 
villages through which we passed. The stops in various major cities, 
such as Moscow, Brest, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, Budapest and Bel- 
grade enabled us to visit certain important institutions and to learn 
something of the people in urban areas. 

Attached at the end of the report as exhibits A and B are a detailed 
itinerary of the trip and a schedule of distances and modes of travel 
used between major points visited. 


PART II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON RUSSIA 


Our travels, our observations, and information from United States 
experts in the area, lead to the feeling that the Soviet Union is largely 
a 19th century group of republics attempting to compete in a 20th 
century world. It has certain strengths which it is attempting to 
exploit to the fullest. At the same time, it has many weaknesses about 
which the world seems to know very little. 

Whatever the major purposes of the Iron Curtain, it has served to 
hide the weaknesses as well as to make it possible to show only the 
strong points. By holding the curtain aside slightly where it serves 
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their purpose and slamming it closed where it does not, Russia leaders 
have been able to confuse and mislead ‘the rest of the world as to 
conditions and progress in Russia and the satellites. Russia is a 
nation largely of dirt roads, 35-mile-per-hour trains, few railroads, 
poor communications, horse-and-wagon transportation, with 20th 
century development in a few select places where the Government 
has thrown its weight. 

It was our impression that skillful use of the Iron Curtain has 
enabled the Soviet to make big claims and put on impressive indi- 
vidual displays of economic and military strength, even though there 
is some reason to believe that the broad base to support such actions 
is inadequate. If it were only a card game, one could well believe 
that the Iron Curtain has covered about 4 out of 5 very small cards 
lying face down. Perhaps this explains a general indication that the 
people closest to Russia have far less fear of Russia than might be 
expected. 


Russia, A Country or ConTrasts 


Russia is a country of marked contrasts. While it has concentrated 
its efforts in certain directions and thereby made an outstandin 
display, it can do this only by neglecting other aspects of its nationa 
life. It is attempting to superimpose a modern industrial economy 
on top of an old and undeveloped social system. The industrial 
progress to date has come at the expense of such things as roadbuild- 
Ing, communieations, and transportation. Also it has come at the 
expense of the average Russian consumer. 

In each large city we visited we were shown outstanding individual 
examples of Russian progress. At the same time, however, we ob- 
served that the general level of accomplishment was far below that 
shown to us. We saw 1 or 2 skyscrapers in each major city, built— 
we were told by our American experts—at the order of Stalin “be- 
cause the West had them.” These areas were obviously designed to 
impress visitors. Since land is plentiful in that part of the 
world, skyscrapers and similar structures would appear to be unneces- 
sarily expensive and not economically justified, except for display 
purposes. 

In Moscow we visited the Agricultural Exhibit and the Moscow 
University. In Warsaw we saw the Palace of Peace and Culture 
built by the Russians for the Polish people. In East Berlin we drove 
through Stalin Allee and observed the few blocks of modern buildings 
constructed to impress outside observers. While these were impres- 
sive and outstanding, they were not typical. They were more on the 
order of store-window displays. 

At these same places, we noted the sharp contrast between these 
show places and the poor conditions found generally. In Russia and 
Poland the buildings and homes were usually of poor construction 
and were poorly maintained, though in the larger Russian cities vis- 
ited, we noted some new apartment houses for workers. It is under- 
stood that, while endivebiiual units are smaller than found in the United 
States, they are well lighted, modern, and comfortable. In East 
Berlin, except for the few blocks in Stalin Allee, most of the Soviet 
sector is still in much the same condition as it was shortly after the 
last war, a striking contrast to West Berlin which has laryely re- 
covered from the effects of the war. 
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It was interesting to note that everywhere we went in Russia the 
ancient abacus is still in use for accounting purposes in lieu of the 
modern adding machine. Our American attaché who was in this 
area. immediately following the cease-fire in World War II cited 
another example of the lack of modern equipment in Russia, He told 
us “it looked funny to-see.a conquering Russian general returning to 
Russia, sitting in the lead wagon which was filled with bathtubs and 
plumbing, plunder from Germany.” 

In Moscow we were shown a large cannon built in the 16th century 
to frighten off the enemies of Russia. We understand, however, that 
this weapon was never fired—in fact, could not be fired. This could 
be an indication of the Russian method of frightening the enemy. 
While modern Russian bombers are flown over Moscow on May Day 
each year, we saw little evidence of military aircraft in the air during 
our visit. 

While visiting the agricultural exhibition, the university, and a 
large bearing factory in Moscow, the guides exhibited considerable 
pride in what they showed us and explained that the Russian system 
was resulting in the biggest and best of everything. However, what 
we saw generally throughout the areas visited in the heart of the 
country did not mdicate that the average in any way comes close to 
the selected sample shown us. 

The Soviets are proud of having no unemployment; yet it is 

arent that much work is made work. In rural areas, an indi- 
vidual worker will often watch the geese, another the pigs, and still 
another the cow, as they feed. In the cities we saw innumerable 
middle-aged and older women with homemade brooms, sweeping 
leaves from the sidewalk, one by one, as they fell from the trees. 


DISADVANTAGES OF Rousstan DrcTaToRsHIP 


While there may be some apparent advantages such as quick govern- 
mental action under the type of dictatorship found in Russia and the 
satellites, there are also many serious disadvantages to such a system 
of government. This is especially true of agricultural endeavors. 
Where decisions are made a few top leaders and directives are 
sent down to lower political Lovelé, less time may be required to get 
action than under a democratic system. On the other hand, changes 
in policies and directives at the operating levels to meet unexpected 
problems, and that is where problems arise, are either impossible or 
very time-consuming due to the lack of authority for individual 
decision at those levels. This results in very great delay and 
considerable waste. 

We encountered such a difficulty when, with 2 days notice, we at- 
tempted, to get the Intourist Bureau in Moscow to change our travel 
plans-so that we cotild go by automobile to Kharkov and Kiev instead 
of by airplane as originally planned. In the end, we found it neces- 
saty to have our Embassy notify top officials of the Russian Govern- 
ment that we were going without waiting for Intourist approval. 
While ‘this was a very minor problem, it is understood that this is 
typical of the way in which even the most important matters are 
handled, Forty-eight hours notice was simply too short to get clear- 
ance for a change. Our experience demonstrates one of the reasons 
for some of the internal weaknesses existing in Russia. 
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It would appear that another disadvantage of the Soviet system is 
its inability to develop support among the masses. The people im 
Russia do not seem dissatisfied with their lot in life under the present 
regime, neither do they appear enthusiastic in their support. The 
members of the Communist Party are strongly behind the Govern- 
ment, in fact, they constitute it. We were told that the people gen- 
erally aspire to party membership, for such membership carries with it 
many rights, including good positions, high pay and a reasonable 
standard of living. However, the party membership is kept at some 
7 million out of more than 200 million people. Such a situation leaves 
the average Russian in the position of seeing little stake for him in the 
economic system. Though incentives have been offered for increased 
production, both in industry and agriculture, such efforts have been 
disappointing to Russian leaders, particularly in agriculture. 

Furthermore, the system fails to create a feeling of respect and re- 
sponsibility among workers and the public generally for “the people’s” 
property under the control of the Porerniient. A general attitude 
of distrust of everyone was noted. For example, the waitresses in the 
restaurant at Brest counted each piece of tableware, very ordinary, 
placed it in their individual cabinets, tied string around the handles 
and waxed the ends, as they closed for the night. The same thing 
occurred on the trains, where the stewards counted each item in the 
compartment before passengers disembarked, Evidently, what be- 
longs to “all the people” tends to disappear if not closely guarded. 


Communist Party Conrron 


From the Communist viewpoint, perhaps the principal short-term 
advantage of the Russian system is the complete control it provides. 
While membership in the Communist Party is limited to a small per- 
centage of the people, it is obvious that the party is the means of 
absolute control over the people. The control of all sources of food and 
other necessities of life is in party hands. At least one representative 
of the party is assigned to each collective and state farm and to each 
factory and business establishment to keep control in the hands of the 
Government. 

Despite this, such control rests more lightly on the people than many 
in the Western World might think. Having been under the absolute 
domination of the czars prior to the Communist revolution, the con- 
trol exerted by the present regime does not seem too objectionable to 
the average Russian. While the work is hard and the workday is 
long, the average person seems to be able to obtain sufficient food and 
clothing to keep his family reasonably comfortable. From his point 
of view, he is as well off as ever before in history, Furthermore, ex- 
cept for a very select few who have had contact with the Western 
World, the average Russian is unaware of the better conditions found 
in western countries. 

A Russian representative was asked why such a small percentage 
of the Russian people are members of the Communist Party. He 
replied that the party needed only a small percentage of the people as 
members to run the government. According to him, many times that 
number seek party membership, but only those who are outstanding 
and loyal attain that goal. Since membership means power and a 
Government job, it is very desirable. The party takes in only the 
number it needs to maintain its control over the country. : 
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Some Americans contacted felt that there was some chance of the 
Russian people being led away from their present Government, This 
we did not observe. It appears to us that their present system is 
generally. satisfactory to them, since it is no worse than what they 
have been accustomed to through the centuries. In considering this 
matter, we must compare the lot of the Russian people with what 
they have had, rather than with our western standards. Certainly 
their system in no way compares favorably with our own. It is most 
wasteful. .And it provides a comparatively low standard of living. 
If we should ever have armed conflict with Russia we should hope 
their leaders will keep their present system. It would give us a 
tremendous advantage. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


There have been some modifications in the system and relaxation of 
some controls in the past few years. The Government is adjusting 
policies to the degree necessary. to modernize this 19th-century country 
and increase atone In the factories they have modified socialistic 
doctrine through the introduction of piece-rate wages and similar 
“capitalistic” practices to increase output. On the farms they are 
taking steps to make the lot of the farm-worker somewhat easier in an 
effort to improve agricultural, production. They. are beginning to 
change the emphasis from heavy industry to consumer goods in an 
effort to enable the average citizen to have a few more comforts of 
life. Recent reports indicate.this trend may have been reversed 
somewhat since our visit, however. 

It is generally recognized that communism is a Godless doctrine 
and that the Communists believe there is no hereafter. However, we 
were surprised to learn that the churches are open and well attended. 
Marriage in churches has become more prevalent, although civil 
marriage is still required. While the Communist Party says that 
religion is the sedative of the masses, apparently since Stalin’s death 
the Government is not taking a strong hand to prohibit religion, but 
rather is ignoring religious activities. These views come from our 
own American people who live in these countries. 


ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 


We came away with the feeling that it will take many years of 
internal progress to bring Russia’s economy anywhere near that of 
most western countries. This does not minimize in the least the 
ability of the Soviet Union to move ahead in any one direction. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that, except where the Government 
has thrown its full weight behind a few outstanding developments, 
the country generally is greatly behind the times. As mentioned 
earlier, transportation throughout the country is inadequate and out- 
moded. Even the fastest train averages only 30 to 35 miles per hour. 
Improved highways are few and inadequate for heavy traffic such as 
we have in the United States. Wagons and horses are the principal 
means of.transportation for the people. There is a shortage of hous- 
ing and existing buildings are poorly constructed. 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the objectives of the Govern- 
ment are ambitious. We gained the impression that the average Rus- 
sian connected with the party or the Government, was proud of the 
progress his country has made and was eager to help achieve greater 
advancement in the future. Many of the younger. people encountered, 
particularly at the University of Moscow and the Russian Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, appeared to be full of enthusiasm and ambitious to 
enable their country to outdo the rest of the world in every field of 
endeavor. 

Despite these objectives, enthusiasm, and ambitions, however, con- 
ditions observed in. this aréa raise serious questions as to whether the 
Soviet Union could sustain any lengthy major military offensive out- 
side the areas adjacent to Russia. While the Government can move 

uickly and effectively for a short period in a few directions, and while 
Tess observations might not apply if it is possible for the use of 
H-bombs to win any war in a short period, there is no broad and stable 
foundation to support a heavy economic drain for any great period of 
time. This is particularly true in the field of agriculture, where all 
efforts have failed to reach self-sufficiency at a very modest standard 
of living during the period of peace which has existed since World 
War II. 

In the United States, both before the Congress and in the press, 
much is made of the geographical size of the Soviet Union, her large 
population, and her wealth of resources. Overlooked is the fact that 
much of her mineral wealth is undeveloped and her people are 
scattered over one-sixth of the globe, with few roads or railroads to 
concentrate either the people or their production. Overlooked, also, 
is the fact that Russian youths do not grow up with a monkey wrench, 
pliers, or radio set in their hands, as in the United States. Further, we 
tend to overlook the fact that the Soviet Republic is a country of 
many nationalities, many races, many languages, many backgrounds, 
each with individual problems. All of these basic internal difficulties 
make economic improvement very slow. 


AGRICULTURE ONE OF GREATEST WEAKNESSES 


Along with lack of roads, railroads, and communications, perhaps 
the greatest single weakness in the economy of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries is their inability to improve agricultural production. This is 
especially true of Russia. It is due to several factors, including natural 
limitations resulting from geographic location and climatic condi- 
tions, the agricultural system, and the lag in agricultural technology. 

Practically all of the Soviet Union is located north of the 40° lati- 
tude. Odessa, a Black Sea port in the southern Ukraine, is on about 
the same degree of latitude as northern Minnesota. Since most. of 
the principal agricultural areas are located at a considerable distance 
from large bodies of water, the climate consists of short, warm sum- 
mers and long, cold winters. The relatively short growing season 
makes it difficult for the country to produce all of the various agricul- 
tural commodities needed to support its economy. 

Along with the short growing season, many of the more fertile 
agricultural areas of the country are in regions where rainfall 
is marginal. The Ukraine, for example, which has been the tradi- 
tional breadbasket of the Soviet Union, normally receives about 15 to 
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20 inches of rainfall per year. The new-lands area of western Siberia 
and northern Kazakhston, which, according to present Soviet plans, 
is to become an even more important grain-producing region than 
the Ukraine, suffers from less rainfall and a shorter growing season 
than the Ukraine or any other important agricultural region in 
European Russia. 

Further, the socialized agricultural system which the Soviets have 
imposed upon themselves has failed to stimulate the interest and 
initiative of the farm workers. A study will disclose that, following 
the Russian Revolution, something of a void was created, similar to 
the situation in the Southern United States after the slaves were 
freed. Perhaps the present system was made necessary at that time, 
since the millions of poor peasant farmers with small landholdings, 
who were freed from supervision, lacked capital to mechanize. But 
the results have been poor and continuation seems unwise. 

About 80 percent of the arable land is in collective farms and most 
of the remaining is in state farms. On both types of farms, the state 
supervises and controls practically all of the farming operations. 
(Attached as exhibit C is a description of the agricultural system in 
Russia.) Thus far, despite every effort of the party and the Gov- 
ernment, they have not succeeded in creating conditions and incentives 
to stimulate agricultural production. There appears to be no substi- 
tute for the privately owned family-farm type of agriculture which 
forms the backbone of United States agriculture. 

Waste appears throughout the system. Since competition between 
private businesses is unknown in Russia, there is no yardstick against 
which to compare, and what we saw as waste and inefficiency passes 
unnoticed. 

The agricultural processes observed appeared to be partially modern, 
with many 19th-century practices. In our drives through the country, 
we noted instances of inefficient harvesting by farm workers, using a 
combination of machinery and old-style hand labor. There is little 
knowledge or incentive to correct present faulty practices which result 
in a loss of up to 20 percent in harvest. At several points we observed 
sizable quantities of potatoes which had been left lying on the ground 
due to lack of a thorough job of harvesting, Fertilizer is hauled in 
open flat-topped cars and dumped unsacked on sidetracks. It is esti- 
mated that 20 percent of the fertilizer is wasted under this system. 

Further, the system lacks sufficient flexibility to insure that har- 
vesting and other farm operations are performed at the proper time 
to get the maximum results. If machinery from the machine tractor 
station is not available to the collective farm when it is needed, there 
is nothing the collective farmer can do but wait his turn and take the 
losses resulting from failure to harvest at the proper time. Russia 
feels this in her supply of edible oils, for much comes from sunflowers, 
grown and harvested on a large scale, 

The lag in Soviet agricultural technology is in part an outgrowth 
of the system. In the midthirties T, V. Lysenko, a Soviet geneticist, 
advanced a theory of inheritance which, although contrary to the 
Western school of thought, was approved and supported by the Soviet 
Government because it conformed to the ideology of the system. Sub- 
sequently, Lysenko gained control over the agricultural research in 
the Soviet Union, which, in effect, tied the hands of the agricultural 
scientists. This situation prevailed until the spring of 1956, when 
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Lysenko was replaced by Lobanov, who apparently is permitting the 
agricultural scientists of the country to pursue research work along 
objective lines. 

Another factor which has retarded agricultural technology in the 
Soviet Union has been its isolation from the Western World. While 
the Soviets no doubt have received publications from the West, their 
scientists have not been free to maintain personal contacts with 
western scientists or to make firsthand observations of the research 
work they were conducting. 

An awareness of their lag in agricultural technology no doubt ac- 
counts for the extreme interest of the Soviet agricultural officials in 
exchanges of agricultural delegations with different western countries, 
such as occurred with the United States in 1955. 


RECENT CHANGES IN RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


Since the death of Stalin in 1953, Soviet officials have made a number 
of revisions in agricultural policies. Changes authorized in Septem- 
ber 1953 include the following: (1) A reduction of 65 to 75 percent 
in the amount of taxes on private farm plots and privately owned 
livestock ; (2) a further tax reduction to sollactinns farm families which 
do not own any livestock to assist them in purchasing a cow or a calf; 
(3) a reduction in the obligatory deliveries to the state of produce 
grown on collective farms and private plots; (4) an increase in prices 
paid by the state for obligatory deliveries and for produce sold above 
mandatory quotas. 

Since 1953, the party and the Government have announced signifi- 
cant increases in prices for flaxseed, hempseed, potatoes and vege- 
tables, sugar beets, fruit, and cotton. A decree published last August 
established a new system for grading cotton and increased state pro- 
curement prices from 45 to 50 percent. 

Since the Soviets came into power the development of heavy indus- 
try has been a primary objective and a large part of all capital invest- 
ment has been used for that purpose. Beginning with the 5-year 
plan for 1951-55, more resources have been directed toward the devel- 
opment of agriculture. A chart displayed at the agricultural exhi- 
bition in Moscow claims that capital investment in agriculture has 
increased from 54 billion rubles during the 1946-50 period to 125 
billion rubles during the 1951-55 program. It further claims that 
the plan for 1956-60 includes 220 billion rubles for this purpose. The 
increased investments are being used for developing new lands, 
increasing the production of fertilizer and insecticides, increasing the 
production of farm machinery, constructing food storage and ware- 
house facilities, and increasing corn production. 

In each of the 5-year plans developed by the Soviets, efforts have 
been made to increase the yields from land under cultivation. How- 
ever, for most agricultural commodities, these efforts have not been 
successful, In recognition of its inability to bring about increased 
yields, the Government instituted in 1954 a new-lands program, de- 
signed to increase the area under cultivation by some 70 million to 75 
million acres by 1956. Most of the new lands to be brought under 
cultivation are in western Siberia and northern Kazakhstan. By 
western standards, all of this new land is marginal. Rainfall in the 
area is generally low and subject to wide variations from year to year. 
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Also, the growing season is short and the winters are extremely cold. 
Even though the new lands have produced 2 good crops in 3 years, 
experts in the area feel that average production over a number of 
es will be only 30 to 40 percent of that visualized in the original 
plans. 

Early in 1955, Russian officials announced a program to increase 
the area planted to corn from 8.6 million acres in 1953 to 70 million 
acres by 1960. During the first year of the program, 1955, the area 
planted to corn was increased to 44 million acres, approximately 5 
times the 1953 area. In 1956, the area was increased to 59 million 
acres. According to observers in the area, however, this program will 
not produce the results expected because of the short growing season 
in most of the Soviet. Union. 

In March 1956, a decree was issued by officials in Moscow recom- 
of agricultural planning. The primary purpose of this decree was 
to make greater use of local talent by permitting the collective farms, 
in collaboration with the machine-tractor stations, to establish their 
annual production plans on a cooperative basis. In issuing this decree, 
however, the central authorities in Moscow retained the right to “rec- 
ommend” such changes in these plans as they considered desirable. 

In March 1956, a decree was issued by officials in Moscow recom- 
mending that collective farms review their charters to bring them 
more in line with present needs. Information to date on changes 
made in collective farm charters indicates that there has been some 
adjustment in the size of private plots to give families which have 
joined collective farms in recent years plots of more nearly the same 
size as those of families which joined farms in earlier years. 

One of the more interesting changes made in recent months demon- 
strates how completely out of balance agriculture in the Soviet Union 
can become under its system. Due to the fact that prices of livestock 
feed, meat, and milk, had gotten so high as compared with the price 
of bread in the past several years, it had become profitable for residents 
in urban and industrial centers to purchase livestock, feed them bread, 
and sell the meat and milk at a substantial profit. On June 29, 1956, 
a decree was issued making it impossible for this category of owner 
to continue to maintain privately owned livestock. The effect of this 
decree will be to increase livestock numbers and production of live- 
stock products from the socialized farms. However, in terms of total 
production throughout the country, there will be some decrease, par- 
ticularly in milk, since productivity per animal on collective and state 
farms is considerably less than for privately owned livestock, 

Several changes have been noted in the agricultural programs of 
the Soviet Union which seem to be a direct result of observations made 
by the Soviet agricultural delegation during its tour of the United 
States and Canada in the summer of 1955. These changes include 
(1) A reduction in the market weight of pigs from 180 kilograms or 
more to 80 to 100 kilograms; (2) a reduction in the number of milkings 
of dairy cows from 3 or 4 per day to 2; (3) a change in design of farm 
machinery; (4) increased use of chemical weed-control agents; (5) 
increased attention to soil and climatic conditions in selecting crops 
to be produced in different areas; (6) efforts to substantially increase 
productivity of farm labor on collective and state farms; (7) more 
attention to the type of soil on which corn can be advantageously 
produced. 
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During our visit, we saw some evidence of these changes, particu- 
larly in connection with farm machinery. Much of the agricultural 
equipment observed in use in the fields and along the highways was 
far heavier than necessary. It was noticed, however, that the newer 
types of machinery displayed at the agricultural exhibition in Moscow 
were smaller and more eflicient in design than equipment in use on 
the farms. 

While there is some evidence of improvement as the result of all 
the changes outlined above, it is our feeling that the difficulties 
inherent in the system, when coupled with the natural limitations of 
geography and climate, will make it difficult for agriculture in Russia 
to produce sufficiently to meet the food requirements of the Russian 
people for some years to come. 

Agriculture will continue to be one of the weak links in the Soviet 
system and could be the difference between success and failure in any 
prolonged military venture. The volume of Russian exports of agri- 
cultural commodities is no criteria as to agricultural production in 
the Soviet area, for if it is deemed advisable by the Government, com- 
modities can be exported even though such action leaves additional 
shortages at home. 


Trape Possisiuities With THe Sovirr UNton 


In considering trade possibilities with the Soviet Union, an im- 
portant factor is that foreign trade, as far as the Soviets are con- 
cerned, is governed to a large extent by political considerations. This 
makes it extremely difficult to predict what the Soviets might do under 
any given set of circumstances. Another important factor, so far as 
agricultural commodities are concerned, is the fact that the Soviets are 
striving to become self-sufficient in the production of such commodi- 
ties and to reenter export markets. 

Prior to the 1917 revolution, Russia was the largest grain-exporting 
nation in the world. Annual exports of grain ranged around 8 to 10 
million metric tons. Since the revolution, exports of agricultural 
commodities have declined. In recent years, they have been barely 
self-sufficient in agricultural production with a standard of living 
which is relatively low by western standards. The early outlook was 
that the 1956 crop would be a record harvest, which would have per- 
mitted some improvement in the quality of the diet and, insofar as 
grain is concerned, the Soviets expected to be in a position to enter 
the export market. At the time of our visit, indications were that the 
early frost in much of the area had reduced this prospect. 

If the Soviets should decide to make substantial improvements in 
the quality of the diet of the average Russian consumer within the 
next few years, they will have to depend upon imports. At present, 
per capita consumption of animal products is extremely low. In 
terms of calories, about three-fourths of the diet of the average con- 
sumer in Russia is obtained from cereal products and potatoes, as 
compared to about one-fourth in the United States. If it should be 
decided to increase the per capita consumption of animal products by 
any significant amount, it is unlikely that domestic production could 
be increased to meet the need. 

We do not pass on the wisdom of selling surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Russia, though it would appear much more sound to have 
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Russia dependent on us than to supply improved hybrid seed to enable 
her to become self-sufficient. In considering channels for disposing 
of surplus United States agricultural commodities in the Soviet Union, 
it might be possible to arrange barter deals whereby surplus com- 
modities could be exchanged for strategic items for stockpiling. There 
are several commodities in surplus supply in the Soviet Union which 
the United States normally obtains from Ioceie sources. ‘These com- 
modities include manganese, chrome, nickel, platinum, and asbestos. 
Other commodities which the Soviets are in a position to sell or trade 
to the United States include such items as fur, cashmere goats’ wool, 
caviar, and fish. 

Previous Soviet statements concerning East-West trade have indi- 
cated that the Soviets are primarily interested in breaking down 
existing trade barriers which would permit them to obtain machinery 
and machine tools from the West, particularly the United States. 
They have shown relatively little interest in surplus United States 
agricultural commodities, although they have been purchasing some 
food items from western countries during recent years. Last year, 
for example, they concluded a 3-year trade agreement with Canada, 
which involved from 1.2 to 1.5 million metric tons of wheat. Also, 
in recent years (1954-55) they have become one of the largest meat- 
importing countries of the world. Meat has been obtained from some 
10 or 12 countries including Argentina, Uruguay, Denmark, Sweden, 
Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. 

Trade statistics for the past 2 years show that Russian imports from 
the United States have been very low. In 1955, imports from the 
United States totaled approximately $1 million, and in 1956, they 
amounted to $1,370,000. Our balance of trade with Russia was very 
unfavorable during this period, since the United States imported 
better than $21 million worth of commodities from Russia. 


ENCOURAGING ForeIGN VIsrrors 


There very definitely is a change in the Soviet attitude toward 
visitors from other countries. The agricultural fair in Moseow was 
set up to attract and impress foreign visitors as well as Russian citi- 
zens. The expansion of the Soviet-operated Intourist Agency, 
the construction of new hotels and service stations throughout 
the country, and the improvement of highways from the western 
countries to Moscow is further evidence of the desire to attract western 
tourists, particularly Americans. 

We were permitted to go where we requested, except for visits to 
military activities and other closed areas, and we did not ask for that. 
We were permitted to make pictures freely, although we were in- 
formed that pictures were forbidden of military installations, Govern- 
ment buildings, and uniformed personnel. We were given bulletins 
on agricultural machinery, permitted to visit farms, and use trains, 
airlines, and highways. 

We saw a number of visitors from western countries. We met a 
few American college professors and students who were visiting 
Russia for academic reasons. We meta retired doctor from California 
in Kiev and we met other American tourists at nearly every city 
visited. We were informed that approximately 2,500 Americans will 
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visit Russia during the 1956 calendar year and it is expected that 

10,000 United States visitors will come into Russia during 1957. 
This change of attitude in Russia will require a careful review of 

our own United States policies concerning visitors from Russia. The 


two questions most frequently asked of Americans by Russians, par- 


ticularly by Intourist guides and interpreters, were: (1) When is the 
United States going to lift its “iron curtain” and allow visitors from 
Russia? and (2) Why must Russian visitors to the United States be 
fingerprinted since such practice is used only for criminals in the 
Soviet Union ? 


PART III. DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF VISIT TO 
EASTERN EUROPE 


This part of the report sets forth in considerable detail a description 
of the trip from the time we entered the Iron Curtain at East Berlin 
until we left Eastern Europe at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. It contains 
the detailed findings and experiences which support the general ob- 
servations set forth in part I1 of this report. 

In presenting this material, an effort has been made to include as 
complete a picture as possible of everything observed and of every 
event which occurred along the way. Many of the things reported 
are not especially significant in themselves, but in the aggregate 
they form the fabric of the picture which we obtained in this area. 
Since few Americans have had the opportunity to visit this part of 
the world, we have attempted to present as much information as pos- 
sible as to the nature of the oleate in the countries visited, how they 
live, and what their attitudes are. 


Berirn To WaRsAWw 


We drove from Berlin to Warsaw with Mr. John R. Wenmohs, 
an American attaché at Warsaw. Our route took us through the 
Soviet sector of Berlin, the Eastern Zone of Germany, and western 
Poland. Upon leaving East Berlin, our passports were checked by 
border guards, including one Russian soldier placed there at the 
request of the United States, since our Government does not recog- 
nize a separate government for Eastern Germany. From East Ber- 
lin, we drove through the Eastern Zone of Germany to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where we entered Poland. We then continued through 
western Poland to Poznan, where we spent the night. The following 
day we drove on to Warsaw. Our attachés at ‘Warsaw advised us 
that they were free to travel and did travel all over Poland, except 
for two small areas in the north, 

During this portion of the trip, we were able to observe rural and 
urban conditions, including agriculture, transportation, and com- 
munications facilities. At one point west of Poznan, we noted Rus- 
sian soldiers working on telephone lines, which, we were told, 
connect East Berlin with Moscow. We were able to stop along the 
highway to look at farm equipment and crops in the fields and to 
visit with rural people, with John Wenmohs acting as interpreter. 
For a portion of the trip, we purposely stayed off the main highways 
so as to observe typically agricultural areas and to have a better 
opportunity to talk to farm people. 
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There was a noticeable absence of cars and trucks along the route. 
even on the main highway between Poznan and Warsaw. We saw 
many horse-drawn carts, the primary means of transportation of 
rural people in that area. Many of the roads were rough and narrow 


and obviously would not accommodate any large amount of heavy — 


traffic. The homes and buildings were generally small and rundown 
by American standards. 

The Polish people were very friendly wherever we went. They 
appeared to be reasonably well fed, but were poorly dressed in handed- 
down clothing, frequently with numerous patches. It was very un- 
usual to see a Rich Atcieel in a matching coat and trousers. We were 
told that they were from 50 to 100 percent better dressed than a year 
ago. 

ewe were impressed with their strong national pride, their dis- 
like for everything Russian, and the fact that they publicly voiced 
their feelings. Noticeable were the fine, clean, well-dressed young- 
sters going to school. Within their means, the Polish people seem 
to be doing everything possible for their children, far beyond what 
might be expected. The Polish people apparently are hungry for 
any kind of news, for everywhere we saw long lines waiting to buy the 
daily newspapers. 


POLISH AGRICULTURE 


The area observed was not too impressive from an agricultural 
point of view. The soil was predominantly sandy. ‘The crops con- 
sisted primarily of potatoes, wheat, rye, and some corn. The crops 
did not look too good, and yields appeared to be low. 

In Poland, agriculture is socialized into state farms and collective 
farms similar to the system used in Russia. The extent of socialization 
is much less than in Russia, however—approximately 23 percent in 
Poland, as compared to nearly 100 percent in Russia. At the time of 
our visit, about 12 percent of the agricultural land was in state farms 
and 11 percent was in collective farms. Most of these are located in 
western Poland, the area taken over from Germany, where people had 
to be resettled in large numbers after the war. This system sets poorly 
with the Polish farmers, however, who make light of the “Russian 
plan.” 

While in Warsaw, we met with a group of officials of the Polish 
Ministry of Agriculture. This group included technical personnel 
as well as policy officials. The discussion covered such subjects as 
research on breeding and disease problems of crops and farm animals, 
exchange of technical information with the United States, crop pro- 
duction quotas and accomplishments, and export and import pro- 
grams. It was interesting to note the similarity of certain of their 
agricultural problems with those in America. It was also interesting 
to realize how much remains to be done to bring Polish agriculture 
up to a level where it can meet the demands placed upon it. 


THE POZNAN TRIALS 


We were in Poznan the opening night of the recent trials of the 

rincipals in the Poznan riots. There was considerable excitement 
in the city and the hotels were filled with people from every part of 
the world. We noted numerous Russians and Red Chinese. 
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We met a group of United States news correspondents who were 
there to cover the proceedings. They were surprised to find that an 
attempt was being made to conduct the trials on a fair and just basis, 
and that defense attorneys were being encouraged to eter the 
defendants as fairly and vigorously as possible. Our people reported 
to us that, on all sides in the satellite countries, people are beginning 
to be much more free in their criticisms of their governments and the 
poor results being obtained from the socialization of industry and 

riculture. According to our people, the United States could well 
afford to give more attention to encouraging such views. 

Before leaving Western Europe we often speculated on the extent 
to which we might be followed by secret police and whether or not 
efforts would be made to search our baggage, briefcases, and so forth. 
As far as we could tell, the only time we were followed was between 
Poznan and Warsaw, and no incidents of any kind resulted therefrom. 
Since an important military base is located about half way between 
these two cities, it is possible that these extra precautions were taken 
to make certain we Vidn't leave the main highway and attempt to 
observe unauthorized military activities. There was no evidence of 
such surveillance on the balance of the trip in Eastern Europe. Also 
we detected nothing to indicate that our personal papers were dis- 
turbed at any point visited. 


Trape Wirn PoLtanp 


In Warsaw we met with Ambassador Jacobs and his top staff. The 
political and economic problems of Poland were reviewed. Also con- 
sideration was given to Poland’s agricultural problems, with par- 
ticular attention to the matter of agricultural trade between the United 
States and Poland. In the opinion of our Embassy people, there is 
no reason why the United States shouldn’t sell some of its surplus 
agricultural commodities to Poland. They pointed out that Poland 
has been anxious to buy from us and has had the dollars to pay for 
such purchases. They recited several occasions in the past 2 years 
when the United States refused to sell wheat to Poland, but offered 
to donate the wheat. The Polish Government refused the gift on each 
occasion, but renewed their offers to buy. It is understood that they 
finally contracted with our ally, Canada, for the purchase of the wheat 
needed. It is the belief of our people that economic prosperity within 
Poland would help strengthen the Polish people to stand up for local 
rights against Russia. 

he Department of Agriculture and the State Department should 
review our agricultural trade policies with Poland. It is claimed 
that Poland has the money and wishes to buy United States commodi- 
ties. If we are willing to donate surplus wheat, it is hard to under- 
stand why we should refuse to sell either for dollars or for Polish cur- 
rency. Since a nation’s long-run interests usually are with those 
countries with which she trades, there appear to be compelling reasons 
for the development of trade between the two countries, rather than 
to offer gifts. 

PotisH-AMmERICAN RELATIONS 


During this meeting the Ambassador and his staff urged upon 
us repeatedly the need for the United States to participate in agri- 
cultural and trade fairs in the satellites. They pointed out that, while 
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we probably would not sell many items as the result of such a program, 
such action would lead to better relations with those countries and be 
of real value to patriotic local citizens. In this connection, they cited 
a recent United States decision not to participate in a trade fair at 
Poznan. They were strong in their feeling that we had passed up a 
real opportunity there to strengthen Polish-American relationships. 

It is difficult for the people of Poland to stand up to Russia. In 
times past, Communists in control of the Government have been 
thoroughly ruthless in cutting down any active opposition. Further, 
poverty is the general rule in Poland and the people have little means 
to openly oppose the Communist. power. 

On the other hand, it was apparent to us that the Polish people 
are intensely proud of their country and their heritage. Also, since 
they were better off economically prior to the present regime, they 
have reason to be dissatisfied with present conditions. Furthermore, 
they are friendly to the West, particularly to the United States. It 
would appear that their long-term objectives are to develop strong 
ties with the West and to reduce their obligations to Russia. Devel- 
opments in Poland since our visit in early October tend to bear out 
these observations. 

Since Stalin’s death, the Government has relaxed some controls 
and has permitted far more freedom for the individual, even per- 
mitting limited criticism of its policies. It was pointed out to us 
that the Poznan trials were typical of a growing willingness on the 
part of the Government to try to satisfy public opinion. It is still 
far short of the system of free speech and free thought which we 
have in the Western World. At the same time, it is a great improve- 
ment over what has existed for a number of years. Undoubtedly, this 
more lenient attitude has resulted from Soviet recognition of the pres- 
ent temper of the Polish people. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is a basis for the feeling of 
our Embassy people in Warsaw that the United States should con- 
centrate more of its efforts on Poland and the other satellites as lead- 
ing toward an improved world situation. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that participation in trade fairs and similar events in Poland 
would be worthwhile. In addition, it is possible that both countries 
would benefit from visits of Polish technicians and other persons to the 
United States on a reciprocal basis. 


Warsaw To Bresr 


The next part of our journey was by train from Warsaw to Moscow, 
a distance of 850 miles. The group was met in Warsaw by Mr. 
Horace J. Davis, United States attaché at Moscow, who stayed with 
us throughout our visit to Russia and accompanied us on to Budapest, 
Hungary. Mr. Davis speaks Russian well and has been in Russia 
for about 4 years. 
The first portion of this trip was from Warsaw to Brest, Russia, the 
qaioway into the Soviet Union from northern Europe. It covered a 
istance of Jess than 150 miles and took nearly 9 hours, an average of 
about 17 miles per hour. Perhaps as much as 3 hours were taken 
up by customs and immigration inspections on both sides of the border. 
Even allowing for this, however, the average speed was only 25 miles 
per hour. 
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BREST, RUSSIA, GATEWAY TO THE WEST 


Due to a delay in train connections, we were held over at Brest for 
a full day and night. This delay enabled us to observe a number of 
things, including the techniques used by the Russians to change the 
wheels of railroad cars from the gage used in Poland and western Eu- 
rope to the wider gage used in Russia. In this interesting procedure, 
the car was moved to a special track and then lifted by four stationary 
hydraulic jacks placed on the sides of the car opposite the trucks. The 
narrow-gage trucks were pushed from under the car by 4 or 5 men 
and the wider trucks pushed into place. The car was then lowered 
onto the wider trucks. ‘The entire change was accomplished in about 
20 minutes. Two sets of jacks worked simultaneously for passenger 
cars. 

We also had an opportunity to make a tour of the city, with a local 
Intourist representative serving as a guide. This was our first oppor- 
tunity to observe Russian people and their homes, places of business, 
churches, schools, streets and highways, means of transportation, etc. 
One of the more interesting points visited was a “park of culture and 
rest.” These parks are maintained at convenient locations in every 
city in the Soviet Union to serve as places where people may rest and 
relax and as points where party propaganda may be dispensed in the 
name of culture through pictures, maps, placards, and loudspeakers. 
One item of special interest was a large wooden map showing present 
and planned expansion of highways and power developments through- 
out the Soviet under the next 5-year plan. No question was raised 
when one of the group photographed this display. 

During the course of the tour we were informed by our guide that 
Brest is expected to become a major tourist city in 1957 and that the 
main east-west highway from Warsaw to Moscow will be completed 
by next summer so tourists can travel all the way to Moscow by car. 
We observed construction work on this highway, which is expected to 
be completed into Moscow before the next tourist season. We were 
shown the hotel now under construction which will become the tourist 
center when completed. The Russian guide was very proud of the 
western-style lounge in the railroad station, just being completed, and 
of the new tourist dining room where western dishes could be ordered 
from a restaurant manager who spoke English. 

One of the interesting things noted was the fact that women were 
doing much of the work on the new highway, using picks and shovels 
along side the men, In this connection, it was noted that women do a 
large share of the heavy work throughout the country. Most of them 
are large and strong and give little attention to their appearance, per- 
haps because of the harsh climate. They dress warmly but plainly 
according to American standards. 

We saw numerous labor gangs of women along the railroads and 
highways wielding picks and shovels. Russia apparently lost be- 
tween 15 million and 20 million men in World War IT, which may be 
a part of the reason for so many women workers. However, women 
publie workers are not considered to be unusual, since women have 
worked alongside men in every type of labor back through the cen- 
turies. We were told that women would resist any effort to deprive 
them of the right to do public work the same as the men. They are 
proud of their status, which demands equal opportunity and equal 


pay. 
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BREST TO MOSCOW 


Following our short visit to Brest, we proceeded by train to Moscow, 
a trip of around 700 miles. This was a 23-hour trip through the center 
of White Russia. 

From Brest to Moscow the area contained comparatively poor agri- 
cultural land. The terrain was undulated with many low swampy 
areas. Thesoil was predominately sandy. Most of the crops had been 
harvested. The unharvested crops included potatoes, vegetables, and a 
few fields of flax and corn. The corn had tasseled at heights ranging 
from 4 to 5 feet. We observed that, though fertilizer was scarce, 
it was being handled loose on flatcars and dumped along the track. 
Sacks are virtually unknown. While this is extremely wasteful, since 
everything is Government operated, there is nothing against which to 
compare such inefficiency. Therefore it is not generally recognized 
by the Russians. 

Buildings in the farm villages and rural areas were made of lumber 
or logs. Practically none of the buildings had been painted and most 
of them had a rundown and unattractive appearance. The average 
farmer in this area has very limited quarters and lives under what an 
American would consider to be very trying circumstances. 

For this whole distance only one narrow ribbon of black-top road 
was seen and that was close to Moscow. All other roads were dirt. In 
Moscow, two of our military officers mentioned that they had to put 
their cars on a flatcar from Brest to Moscow instead of driving them 
all the way from Berlin to Moscow as planned. While they gave 
military significance to this, it is likely there was no satisfactory high- 
way in view of what was said at Brest about aéempleting the highway 
“all the way to Moscow by next summer.” 


RUSSIAN TRAINS 


As pointed out earlier, train travel in eastern Europe is very slow. 
The 150 miles from Warsaw to Brest took approximately 9 hours. The 
700 miles from Brest to Moscow took some 23 hours, an average speed 
of about 30 miles per hour. 

The roadbeds were quite good, however, and we traveled on a 
double-track railroad most of the distance. The engines were all of the 
eld coal-burning type. No modern diesel engines were noted at any 
point along the route. It is understood that some diesel equipment 
is being put into operation in Eastern Russia. 

Aboard the train were many Russians. Most of them were travel- 
ing in so-called hard cars similar to second-class cars found through- 
out Europe. These cars were quite crowded, with hard seats and 
uncomfortable sleeping accommodations. A number of Russian 
soldiers were abated, We sat next to some of them in the diner. They 
were loud and boisterous, but were friendly upon learning we were 
Americans. The conductors and porters were also very cooperative 
and pleasant. 

Our accommodations in the so-called soft cars were reasonabl 
comfortable, although the sheet and light cotton spread on each berth 
was not enough to keep us warm at night. A request for a blanket pro- 
duced another thin spread which helped very little. We were told 
that no blankets were available on the train. Sleeping in warm 
clothes, with a topcoat substituting for a blanket, became necessary. 
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Inrourist TraveL AGENCY 


The Soviet Government-operated Intourist Agency was fully co- 
operative and, though present hotels are old-fashioned, they made 
available the best accommodations possible. All arrangements were 
made in advance in Washington for necessary visas, air transporta- 
iion, and day-to-day living expenses. These visas were obtained by 
letter to the Russian Embassy in Washington. At the time they were 
obtained, we were required to purchase an advance authorization cov- 
ering meals, hotels, and air travel. This saved money, for the exchange 
was at the world rate rather than the high rate charged in exchanging 
United States dollars for rubles in Russia. This was obtained from 
a local travel agency. 

Upon smnivel in Moscow this authorization was exchanged at In- 
tourist headquarters for books of coupons covering four meals a da 

‘rr person, hotel rooms, and an RUE eNeN and car when needed. 

ntourist has recently reduced the daily rates somewhat to provide 
more spending money for travelers. We were told this was done to 
encourage tourist trade. ‘ 

We stayed at the National, one of the three hotels run by Intourist 
in Moscow. It is considered one of the better hotels in Russia, but by 
United States standards would be considered third rate. It has no 
lobby, is very shabbily decorated, and has only 2 very slow elevators for 
5 floors. Most people chose to walk—even to the upper floors—rather 
than wait indefinitely for an elevator. The rooms were large and 
spacious, but very poorly furnished with unattractive massive furni- 
ture. The bathrooms were large, but very poorly lighted. The plumb- 
a. were old and frequently inoperative. 

The Intourist Bureau provided English-speaking interpreters when- 
ever needed and permitted our group to go where it wished generally. 
The guides assigned to us were very courteous and accommodating 
and, Tike chamber of commerce representatives, were anxious for us 
to see more than we had time to see. They were glad to be let off 
for the day anytime we wanted to let them go. We were free to use 
Embassy cars and to travel with Embassy personnel (without a guide) 
whenever we wished. 

The attaché who accompanied us in Russia stated that he had 
never been refused any request he had made to travel into any part of 
Russia, though he understood others had not had the same success 
with their requests. However, under the system of redtape, it fre- 
quently took a number of days for clearance. Horace Davis had just 
returned from a trip into the Ukraine by automobile and into Siberia 
by train with a member of the United States Senate. 

Tips are generally refused by Russians, but Western tourists are 
breaking down this practice. Quite a number of people encountered 
took tips, though all Intourist guides refused all offers, whether in 
rubles or cigarettes. 


Moscow 


As is true of most of Russia, Moscow is a city of contrasts. While 
there are many impressive buildings throughout the city, the average 
structure is inferior in construction and appearance to those in the 
ane Much of the city is what we would call “slums” in the United 

tates. 
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Most houses were small and in a rundown condition. Some tele- 
vision aerials were noted atop these small frame houses and log 
cabins. It is understood that little steel reinforcing is used in heavy 
structures which perhaps accounts for the poor quality of construction 
noted generally. Many apartments for the workers have been built 
and others are under construction. These appeared good by Russian 
standards. 

The main streets in the center of the city are wide and well sur- 
faced—comparable somewhat to Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. 
The outlying streets and roads are generally narrow and rough by 
comparison, however. 

During our stay in Moscow, we had several meetings with Am- 
bassador Bohlen and his top staff at the Embassy. The overall po- 
litical and economic picture in Russia was reviewed thoroughly at these 
meetings and the various Russian agricultural programs and future 
potentials were considered. In addition, we visited with a number 
of the United States Embassy personnel in their apartments. Al 
agreed that since Stalin’s death there had been a definite increase in 
efforts to open up the country to visitors and to actually encourage 
tourists. On every hand it was pointed out that, when hotels are 
finished and roads are completed by next year, many cities will be 
opened up for tourists—“then you will be able to drive by automobile 
all the way to Moscow.” 


RUSSIAN AUTOMOBILES 


A number of cars and other motor-driven vehicles were noted in 
Moscow—and to a lesser extent in other large cities such as Brest, 
Kharkov and Kiev. The percentage is quite low, however, when 
compared to the average American city. Estimates are that there is 
1 car for every 3 persons in the United States, while in Russia the 
average is 1 car for 100 people or more. 

There are four main types of automobiles produced in Russia. The 
smallest car is about the size of the German Volkswagon. It sells for 
around 12,000 rubles ($3,000). The next larger car, the Pobeda, is 
being replaced by the Volga which is not yet in full production. It 
sells for 20,000 rubles ($5,000). The two larger cars are copies of the 
United States Buick and Packard. The Russian Buick, called the 
ZIM, sells for about 32,000 rubles ($8,000) and the Russian Packard, 
the ZIS, sells for somewhat more. 

New models of small cars were shown at the Agriculture Fair, our 
people said for the second year. Yet like the United States Tucker 
none have been seen on the roads. The ZIS, with de-Stalinization, 
has become the ZIL, the L for Lenin in place of the S for Stalin. 

Nearly all cars are owned by the party, the Government, or govern- 
ment-operated business concerns. They are assigned to party officials 
according to their rank. For example, the highest ranking officials 
are entitled to the ZIS, whereas the ZIM is assigned to lower echelon 
officials, mee bureau heads or the equivalent. The small cars are 
used by lower level personnel, secret police, and similar party mem- 
bers. The general rule in Iron Curtain countries is that only party 
members have cars and the man on the street can tell their importance 
in the party by the car they use. 
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MOSCOW AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


We spent half a day at the Russian Agricultural Exhibition in 
Moscow, which covers some 10 to 15 square miles and we were told 
includes some 3,000 permanent buildings. This exhibition, which has 
been in existence for several years, consists of elaborate exhibit build- 
ings constructed and maintained by each of the 15 Republics inctuded 
in the Soviet Union. 

Each major segment of the Soviet Union has a separate permanent 
building in the style of the region in which is exhibited the outstanding 
exhibits of such area. Among the unusual was colored cotton. This 
the United States gave up years ago as not helpful to the industry in 
view of our excellent dyes. The exhibition area also includes many 
special exhibit buildings and areas for the display of agricultural 
machinery, livestock, and other major agricultural items. Amon 
the industrial exhibits was a machine for mining coal; another whic 
seemed to get attention was a sealed motor running while apparently 
completely immersed in water. 

The fair is a very impressive display, and has been visited by mil- 
lions of people from every part of the world. Thousands of visitors 
from all over Russia attend daily. Many are production winners 
from the various collective farms in the Soviet Union. These groups 
are furnished guides who speak the language of the visitors, as we 
were. It was interesting to note the different races, the different 
clothing of the various groups. 

This exhibition is bound to make a profound impression on anyone 
who visits it. It follows the theme—as clearly shown by the English- 
speaking Russian guides—of convincing the citizens of the Soviet 
Union that Russia is leading the world in all agricultural fields. Like 
many things in Russia, however, the broad base does not come up 
to the sample on display. The Russians appear to be masters at 
showmanship. 

MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


We also visited the University of Moscow, which is a beautiful and 
impressive institution on the outskirts of Moseow. Here again the 
Russians constructed a huge skyscraper which appears to be another 
effort to make a big impression. The buildings would be more prac- 
tical if built along more traditional lines. The main building includes 
classrooms accommodating 14,000 students and dormitory rooms ac- 
commodating some 8,000 students. We visited the classrooms, the 

ymnasium, the indoor swimming pool, the auditorium, and several 
Seeders areas. The facilities were reasonably good, and the stu- 
dents appeared to be eager to learn and very much interested in their 
work, with a highly competitive spirit. 

We were told that the Russians have started a compulsory-education 
program requiring 7 years’ attendance in the rural areas and 10 years 
in the cities. At the end of this elementary schooling, students com- 
pete through both oral and written examinations for the opportunity 
to go on to institutions of higher learning. Since nearly the full cost 
of attendance at these universities is covered by the Government, the 
competition for entrance is keen, and only those showing the most 
promise are selected. The various technical schools comprising the 
universities generally provide 5 years of specialized training. 
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This institution appeared to be an exceptional example of what 
the Russians can do. Since the Government can throw ae 
into a given project, it can and is impressive. However, the broa 
base is far behind. Such a university, when shown alone, is used to 
build up claims that the Russians will have three times the scientists 
we will have in the United States. Everywhere, and on every hand, 
the biggest claims were made, but only a few examples were shown. 
According to our information, relatively few exist. 


BALL-BEARING FACTORY 


We visited a large bearing-production plant on the edge of Moscow. 
This factory makes both ball and roller bearings, similar to those pro- 
duced in the United States. It was built after World War I. It is 
fully owned and operated by the Government, and all of its output is 
taken over by the state for use in other state activities. Several fac- 
tors noted during this visit were interesting and significant. 

The sharp contrast between modern assembly lines for certain steps 
and outmoded hand operations for others was noticeable. Also, it 
was interesting to observe that 50 percent or more of the employees 
doing the heavy work were women. 

The problems of securing and holding good employees and en- 
couraging satisfactory preduction are similar to those found in other 
countries. It appears that many of the theoretical aspects of state 
socialism have been tempered with practical considerations, in an effort 
to make them work. For instance, it has become general practice 
in Russia to pay factory labor on a rate-of-production basis. This 
evidently resulted from the failure of nonmonetary incentives to 
obtain adequate individual production. 

In addition, other types of incentives are provided in an effort to 
keep employees on the job and keep them satisfied. These include 
free vacations at places of “culture and rest” provided by the Gov- 
ernment. They also include bonuses for production in excess of state 
quotas. Also, workers are being provided, at an increasing rate, 
with apartments for their families. Plant managers are sometimes 
obliged to hoard good employees to enable them to meet their quotas 
of deliveries to the Government. They are finding that the provision 
of desirable living quarters is an effective way of attracting and hold- 
ing employees. 

USUAL TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


While in Moscow we visited the more important tourist sights, in- 
cluding the Kremlin, the Mausoleum (where Lenin and Stalin lie in 
state), Red Square, and a large Government-operated department 
store known as GUM. All of these are located within a few blocks 
of the National Hotel in the center of the city. The Kremlin is lo- 
cated on one side of Red Square, with the GUM department store lo- 
cated on the erect side. St. Basil’s Church and the Historica’ 
Museum form the other two sides. 


The Kremlin covers an area about half a mile square, enclosed by a 
high protective wall. It includes several old churches formerly used 
bY the czars, now preserved as museums. It also includes a number 
of Government buildings and the Grand Palace of the ezars, now 
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used as Communist Party headquarters. The Kremlin Museum 
houses beautiful collections of precious metals, gems, coronation cos- 
tumes, royal carriages and sleighs, arms and suits of armor, and 
other relics of the days of Ivan the Terrible, Catherine the Great, 
and the other rulers of Russia prior to 1917. 


THE MAUSOLEUM 


The visit to the tomb of Lenin and Stalin was an impressive ex- 

rience. This shrine, which is open for only a few hours each day 
in the late afternoon, is visited by large numbers of people, both Rus- 
sians and foreigners from all parts of the world. Long lines of 
“pilgrims” were noted every afternoon waiting to enter. ‘There were 
probably a thousand people lined up in Red Square for the tour, at 
the time of our visit. 

The ceremony is conducted with the utmost of gravity and is a very 
sobering experience to Soviet visitors. Since we were Intourist guests, 
we were taken to the front of the line and were delayed very little. 
Most of the visitors, however, had to wait several hours. Our line 
moved slowly toward the center of Red Square, where we approached 
the entrance of the tomb. The procession then entered the mausoleum 
and proceeded down the steps into the underground chamber where 
the preserved bodies are located. All along the route fine lookin 
uniformed sentries were stationed. The building itself is made o 
marble and stone, and is quite appropriate for the purpose. 

Among those following us were many Chinese, Indians, and Afri- 
cans. Also, a number of people who appeared to be Europeans were 
in the group. Several of the delegations were carrying large floral 
wreaths to be laid at the base of the front of the building. 

The bodies of Lenin and Stalin were enclosed in separate glass 
cases. They were well dressed and perfectly groomed. Lenin’s face 
and hands had a waxy appearance, which might be expected after 34 

ears. Stalin appeared very lifelike and exactly as we had pictured 
im, with his hair and mustache in good condition and his facial ex- 
pression normal and relaxed. 

The two points which impressed us most about the experience were 
the very arene preservative techniques which the Russians have 
developed, and the highly professional manner in which the entire 
tour is staged. 

There was considerable speculation during our visit as to how long 
Stalin’s body would remain on public display alongside that of Lenin. 
The Mausoleum has recently been closed for “repairs”. It is under- 
stood that it was reopened, around the middle of January (1957) 
and Stalin’s body is still on display at the same location. 


LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 


The GUM department store is located in a two-story gray stone 
building covering about a city block. It looks more like a university 
or medical building than a store. It is a series of glass-covered ar- 
cades with a large promenade through the center of the building. 
Each arcade houses a separate shop or department. A large number 
of shoppers were in evidence, although buying was limited, in view 
of the comparatively high prices and the extremely limited selec- 
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tion of merchandise. At one shop we noted shirt and tie sets for sale 
at 140 rubles. This is $35 at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles 
to the dollar, or nearly $10 at the world rate. The quality was about 
equal to a bargain-basement variety in the United States. 

One member of one group attempted to purchase a costumed doll 
as a souvenir. He found, however, only one such type of doll, and it 
was much too large to carry in a suitcase. Also, the price was around 
60 rubles, or $15 at the official rate of exchange which is about 3 times 
as high as world prices. In most countries such souvenirs can be 
purchased for $3 or $4. He finally bought a wooden doll for about 
20 rubles, which wasn’t what he wanted but was the only thing 
available. 

Food stores in Moscow, other than so-called state stores, were full of 
merchandise, but the prices were beyond the ability of the average 
working person to pay. Despite this, people appeared to be reasonably 
well fed. The state stores, at fixed prices, presumably fill their needs. 
However, our people advised that frequently the state stores do not 
have the supply desired, and purchases have to be made on the open 
market at competitive prices. 


RUSSIAN FOOD 


We found the Russian food fairly good; of course we ate only in 
the best restaurants in the larger cities. The caviar and fish was 
excellent. The borscht, which is the Russian version of vegetable or 
potato soup with various kinds of meat. included, was very palatable. 
It was nearly a full meal in itself. Also the main-course meat dishes 
were good. For dessert we usually had American-style ice cream— 
with tea (“chai” in Russia) for the drink. 

It must be realized, of course, that this is not the diet of the average 
Russian. We were receiving the best they had to offer. Meat is avaii- 
able to the average Russian household in very limited quantities; also 
fresh vegetables are scarce. The major portion of the diet of the 
average Russian is black bread and potatoes. Incidentally, the black 
bread is very tasty and nutritional. 


Russtan Prorte FrrenDLY 


The Russian people were friendly and courteous. They were natu- 
rally curious about us, our clothing, our mannerisms, and the Ameri- 
can cars in which we traveled. In numerous places, people tried to 
converse with us in English, some of which was reasonably good. It 
was learned that English is becoming a second language in many parts 
of Russia. It is apparent that a second language is being stressed in 
Russia and other areas in Eastern Europe much more than in the 
United States. 

There is considerable interest among Russian people in American 
customs, styles, automobiles, etc. Wherever we traveled in American 
cars, crowds of curious people gathered to inspect us and our car. 
American-style ice cream can be obtained in most restaurants in 
the larger cities in Russia. It is understood that a Russian official 
who visited the United States in the 1930’s, was so taken with American 
ice cream that he introduced it upon his return to Russia. 

Also, it was noted that vendors at the Moscow agricultural fair were 
selling “hot dogs.” There was some resemblance to those in the 
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United States, since they consisted of a sausage on a roll. Further, 
Russian jeeps and cars resemble ours very closely. Also, it is under- 
stood that efforts are being made to bring sanitation facilities up to 
United States levels. Such facilities, even in the larger cities, are 
far from adequate. 


Vistr To Russtan UKRAINE 


The next leg of our journey was from Moscow to Kharkov and on 
to Kiev by Embassy car, a distance of approximately 750 miles. This 
portion of the trip gave us an excellent opportunity to observe the 
terrain, the soil, the crops, farm machinery, methods of cultivation 
and harvesting, and other aspects of Russian agriculture. It also 
enabled us to observe Russian people, their dress, their homes, their 
means of transportation, etc., both on the farms and in the numerous 
small villages through which we passed. 

We followed 1 of the better hightwaira, of which there are relatively 
few from Moscow to various parts of Russia. It was a 2-lane road cov- 
ered with about 2 inches of blacktop in some sections and stone or 
block in others. Women were carrying stones by hand for repairs. 
Tt was a good secondary road by our standards, but not built to handle 
heavy vehicles. We passed only two-hard-surfaced crossroads along 
the way and frequently drove a hundred miles or more without cross- 
ing anything more than small dirt lanes. Due to the wet weather, 
farmers had placed grain on portions of the highway to dry. 

Gas stations were located or under construction about every 150 
miles. The Government is building small restaurants and toilets 
adjacent thereto. The gasoline pumps have Russian names on them, 
but underneath the outer metal cover the word “Wayne,” a United 
States product, was noted on some. It is customary for the traveler 
to carry spare cans of gasoline on any trip of any distance. 

Horses and wagons were everywhere. This is the chief means of 
transportation for the people. We passed very few cars and trucks 
along the route. Nearly all such vehicles are owned by party officials 
and State enterprises. Each collective and State farm has some auto- 
mobiles and trucks which are used to carry officials and to transport 

roducts to markets and transportation centers. Frequently the 

armworkers are permitted to share rides in such vehicles to the near- 
est village to purchase supplies and sell their produce in the free 
markets. 

Along the highway, policemen were stationed every 25 miles. These 
officers are used to check trucks and vehicles in transit to determine 
the purpose of the trip and to make certain that it is properly au- 
iherised. We saw a few modern buses along the way. We were told, 
however, that many of these are produced in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

RURAL CONDITIONS 


In the vicinity of Moscow and for over 100 miles to the south. the 
soil was similar to the sandy soil observed between Brest and Mos- 
cow. Beginning approximately 120 miles south of Moscow the soil 
became slightly darker and about 50 miles further south we entered 
the central black-soil zone of the Ukraine. 
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Most of the field crops had been harvested and many of the fields 
had been planted to winter grain which was from 2 to 4 inches tall. 
Unharvested crops imabudled: potatoes, vegetables, sugar beets, sun- 
flowers (used for — and corn. 

Most of the corn along the highway had been damaged by an early 
frost. The ears of corn which had formed prior to the frost were 
drying on the stalks. The yields will be significantly less than if the 
corn had reached full maturity prior to the freeze. This corn was 
grown from the 5,000 tons of United States seed imported last year so 
Russia could supply its own needs. It is difficult to understand why 
we would furnish seed and yet would not sell our surplus corn so as 
to have Russia dependent on us. 

The farm homes from Moscow south for about 250 miles were pre- 
dominantly log cabins. At this point, there was a gradual transition 
to small homes made of mud and straw building blocks, or of mud 
plastered over frame structures. A majority of the homes had straw- 
thatched roofs. Most of them lacked paint and were in a generally 
rundown condition. They were small by United States standards, 
and many of them consisted of a small house and barn built in one 
unit with a single entrance. 

In recent years the Government has started making loans of 12,000 
rubles to farmers so that they can buy or build privately owned 
homes at reasonable rates of interest. Our people advised us 
that there is a limited amount of private-home ownership in many 
areas of the Soviet Union. 

The drive from Kharkov to Kiev was across the northern part of 
the Ukraine, where the soil, terrain, and crop conditions are essen- 
tially the same as for the area just north of Kharkov. The surface 
soil was predominantly black and could be described as beautiful 
farming land. 

KHARKOV FREE MARKET 


At Kharkov we visited a so-called free market for agricultural 
commodities. It was similar in appearance to the country markets 
which we find in many towns and cities in the United States. These 
markets provide a place for the farmer to sell commodities grown on 
his private plot or received as payment for work done on a collective 
or state farm. At such markets the prices are higher than 
at state markets, since supply and demand set the prices. The 
quality of products is usually better than at Government stores, how- 
ever, and the supply is available long after Government supplies are 
exhausted at lower fixed prices. It recalled the United States during 
OPA days, with the free market being similar to a legalized version 
of our black market. 

At the Kharkov market we noted large crowds of purchasers at 
most stands, and the quality of the commodities for sale appeared 
to be good. Among the items offered for sale were tomatoes, carrots, 
potatoes, fruit, meat, and milk. The vegetables appeared to be com- 
parable in quality to those grown in many parts of the United States. 
Of interest is the fact that they take a side of meat and chop it up 
with a cleaver into long stringy pieces or chunks. Fat is more desir- 
able than lean. Lean meat is all sold at the same price regardless of 
cut or portion of the animal from which cut. It is usually handled out 
in the open air. 
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VISIT TO COLLECTIVE FARM 


At Kiev we visited a collective farm, known as the Stalin Col- 
lective Farm, about 20 miles north of the city. The total area of the 
farm is 3,000 hectares, approximately 7,500 acres. There are 700 
families with a total population of 3,000 persons living on the farm. 
Of these, 1,000 work on the farm. The principle cash commodities 
produced by the farm include grain, high quality seed, and livestock 
products. 

We were met at the farm by the farm chairman, Mr. Ivancho, and 
the director of the machine tractor station which serves the farm. 
Mr. Ivancho explained that he was elected chairman from among 5 
nominees for a 2-year period. He stated that he had been chairman 
of collective farms, either the Stalin collective or others in the area, 
for the past 25 years. 

The overall operation of the farm is under the direct supervision 
of a board of directors composed of nine members of the collective 
farm. Members of the board are elected by the general membership 
of the collective farm and serve for 2-year terms. Here the meeting 
was attended by a representative of the Communist Party, assigned 
to this farm to check production and deliveries to the Government and 
to otherwise protect party interests. 

Workers on the farm are paid in-eash and in kind, the amount of 
both depending on the number of work day units earned. In addi- 
tion to this income, each farm family has a private garden plot of 
approximately 1.6 acres and is permitted to own 1 cow and 2 calves 
up to 3 years of age, 1 sow and litter of pigs, 25 beehives, and an un- 
limited number of chickens and geese. 

We inspected several of the dairy barns, and observed some of the 
cattle and farm produce. We also watched people at various oper- 
ations, such as removing seeds from cucumbers and other commodities 
grown on the farm. 

Kiev to Buparest 


The next portion of our trip was from Kiev to Budapest, a distance 
of some 800 miles. On this leg of our journey, we traveled on the 
Russian airline, Aeroflot, which gave us our first opportunity to get 
acquainted with civil aviation in Russia and to pervs airports, 
aircraft, and airline operations and flight techniques. 

Our plane was over an hour late leaving Kiev, which enabled us to 
inspect the facilities provided at the Kiev Airport and to study some 
of the practices followed in handling passengers and accommodating 
arriving and departing aircraft. It also gave us time to look over 
Russian civilian planes and to compare them with United States 
aircraft. 

Aeroflot uses two types of planes, both of which are similar to 
United States aircraft. On so-called domestic flights, it generally uses 
a small two-engine plane almost identical in appearance to our DC-—3. 
On the longer international flights a larger two-engine plane very 
similar to our Convair is used. The smaller plane is known as the Ib 
(Ilyushin) 12 and the larger one is called the IL 14. All of the planes 
observed appeared to be airworthy and the proficiency of the pilots 
seemed to be good. 

While we were waiting, a number of aircraft landed and took off. 
It was noted that the number of passengers was quite low compared 
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to what we are accustomed to. The domestic flights appeared 
to be Oper eng about one-fourth to one-third full on the average, and 
most of the larger international planes were nearly empty. On sev- 
eral of the larger planes noted, only 3 or 4 passengers were aboard, 
although they are equipped to carry 30 to 40 people. 

Among interesting matters noted in the air terminal was a 
Red China Communist magazine which claimed that doctors from 
Red China had restored a complete leg amputated from a dog. The 
story was complete with pictures of the dog before the severed leg 
and the well and healthy dog after the doctor’s great work. This 
appeared typical of the Red approach of leading the people to believe 
they can do anything. 

The plane ahead of us at the Kiev Airport went through what may 
be a normal procedure. However, it was new to us for such tests to be 
made in full view of the passengers. As the truck drove up to refuel, 
the pilot had the driver draw a glass of gasoline from the tank which 
he held up to his eyes for examination. Then he drew a glass from 
each wing tank and looked at that, presumably for water. After that 
they filled the tanks and the pilot and passengers got aboard and took 
off. To us this appeared to be an inadequate test; but we went ahead 
and got aboard the next plane. In view of the inferior quality of 
the regular automobile fuel in Russia this test may have also included 
a check for dirt or other impurities. 

The flight itself was comparatively smooth and routine at altitudes 
ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. ‘Takeoffs and landings were good, 
with engine runups before all takeoffs. It was odd to see planes taxi 
across the dirt sections of the landing fields, however, rather than use 
the airstrips or taxistrips. The engines seemed to be comparatively 
smooth, although their sound and rhythm was different than we were 
accustomed to. 

It was obvious that minimum importance was attached to passenger 
comfort in the plane, and care and maintenance were below United 
States standards. Little attention was paid to cleanliness and appear- 
ance of aircraft interiors and use of seat belts was not required, In 
fact, straps were not available in some seats. This seemed rather in- 
consistent with the practice noted of having nurses meet each plane 
as it unloads to care for the airsick passengers. 

The first leg of this flight took us from Kiev to Lvov, Russia, a two 
hour trip covering some 400 miles. We had a rather attractive hostess 
on this portion of the flight. We were on the ground at Lvov about 
an hour, during which time we received a three-course hot lunch while 
the plane was being serviced. Meals are not served aboard Russian 
planes, although tea and cookies are available in flight, since passengers 
are fed at terminal buildings during refueling stops. We were also 

iven customs and immigration clearance at Lvov for departure from 
ussia. 
HuncGary 


We then flew from Lvov to Budapest, another 2-hour flight cover- 
ing approximately 400 miles. It was interesting to note that the host- 
ess did not accompany us on this leg of the journey which went outside 
of Russia. The airport at Budapest is one of the finest found in 
Eastern Europe, The runways were in excellent condition and the 

ing was large and impressive. It would compare favor- 
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ably with many airports in the United States and Western Europe, 

We spent approximately 2 days in Budapest which provided an 
opportunity to visit a few of the important areas of the city and to 
observe the significant buildings and other institutions. In addition 
we took a drive of some 150 miles through the rural areas southeast of 
Budapest. This gave us the opportunity to observe to a limited extent 
the Hungarian people and their way of life and to obtain some impres- 
sion of economic and political conditions in the country. 

Mr. Brice K. Meeker, one of the United States attachés at Budapest, 
accompanied us on this portion of the trip. He also traveled with us 
to Belgrade and remained in Yugoslavia during our visit there. 

During our stay in Budapest, we were able to get acquainted with 
our Legation personnel and to visit with some of their families. We 
were able to spend some time with them at their homes, and to 
observe some of the problems with which American families living 
behind the Iron Curtain are confronted. 

We met at the American Legation with Mr. M. Spencer Barnes, 
Counselor of Legation and Acting Head of Mission pending arrival 
of the new Minister, and the top Legation staff. A number of things 
were discussed, including the current political and economic situa- 
tion, various difficulties experienced by our Legation personnel in 
dealing with the Hungarian Government, agricultural problems in 
Hungary, and the possibility of opening up trade in agricultural 
products with that nation. 


UNITED STATES-HUNGARIAN RELATIONS 


We found conditions in Hungary much the same as those in Poland, 
It would appear that the United States should give more attention to 
helping the Hungarian people. The Hungarians consider themselves 
the last eastern outpost of the West and an integral part of western 
civilization. We noted the extreme friendliness of the people toward 
the United States and the strong antipathy toward Russian control 
and Russian ideas. We were told that our strongest friends are among 
the older generations who have known better times and have experi- 
enced closer ties to the West. It is our opinion that many important 
benefits could result from an increased exchange of personnel and 
ideas between the two countries and from the development of trade 
agreements for agricultural commodities. 

With respect to trade with Hungary, the conclusions drawn for 
Poland are equally applicable. Of course, recent developments will 
make it impossible for Hungary to buy commodities from the United 
States for some time to come. It seems advisable, however, to begin 
as soon as possible to lay the groundwork for future trade agreements 
for nonmilitary and nonstrategic items. 


HUNGARIAN ECONOMY 


Hungary’s main economic activity traditionally has been agri- 
culture, based on the country’s principal natural resource—the fertility 
of its soil: Prior to World War II, more than half of the population 
was dependent on agriculture, which contributed 40 percent of the 
national income and 70 percent of its annual exports. The importance 
of this part of the economy has greatly diminished under Communist 
management since 1948, Virtually all phases of the economy, with 
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the exception of agriculture, are nationalized. Independent peasants, 

who still farm about 70 percent of the arable land, are subject to re- 

lentless economic and political pressure designed to drive them into 

oa collective or state farms, similar to those found in Poland and 
ussia. 

Such gains as have been made in the Hungarian economy in recent 
years are confined largely to heavy industry. They have been achieved 
at the expense of the Hungarian consumer. One thing which a 
visitor to Budapest first notes is the scarcity of cars on the streets. 
We were told that only Communist officials have cars and, as in Russia, 
the size of car indicates the rank of the occupant. As in Russia, we 
found prices of most consumer goods rather high, although sterling 
silver objects were most reasonable. The selection of items was some- 
what better than in Russia. 

The rate of economic growth has been held back by several factors, 
including inadequate raw materials, labor shortages, and the inability 
of the Communist regime to overcome labor apathy. As a result, liv- 
ing conditions generally have deteriorated throughout the country 
since World War II. 


RUSSIAN CONTROLS IN HUNGARY 


Here, too, since Stalin’s death, controls had been eased somewhat 
and people were more critical of the Communist regime. It was noted 
that even the Communist-controlled evening paper was publicly crit- 
ical of the government. It was apparent that Russia re her puppets 
were beginning to recognize this condition. The recent rehabilitation 
of four Hungarian Communists killed under Stalin was an effort to 
gain popular support. 

Russia had large numbers of military personnel stationed in Hun- 
gary. Large camps were located on three sides of Budapest, some 60 to 
100 miles away. During our drive through the country south of the 
city, we passed one of the larger Russian military posts. 

Although the overall effectiveness of Communist control has been 
fairly good in Hungary, the degree of genuine popular support for the 
regime is believed to be smaller than in many oF the other satellites. 
Even prior to the uprisings which have taken place subsequent to our 
visit, strong passive resistance with occasional acts of sabotage has 
persisted. We were informed that the nation’s anti-Communist po- 
tential is almost unlimited. Recent events certainly have borne this 
out. 

The vast majority of the people in Hungary are poor by western 
standards, although until recently they were probably somewhat better 
off than the people of Poland. Despite this poverty and the extreme 
tyranny under which they have lived in recent years, it was our im- 
pression that the intense nationalistic feeling of the people and their 
strong desire to improve their economic condition will make it difficult 
for Russia to ever completely subjugate them. The recent revolution 
has demonstrated the determination of the Hungarian people to secure 
more independence and to reduce Russian domination over their in- 
ternal affairs. It has demonstrated their courage and willingness to 
make any sacrifices necessary to accomplish these ends. It has again 
demonstrated to the world the fact that the present Soviet regime is 
determined to retain political, economic, and military control over the 
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satellite countries at any cost in human life and property. It is 
entirely possible, however, that the dogged resistance within Hungary, 
together with the build-up of anti-Communist feeling throughout the 
world as a result of Soviet military intervention, will force Russia 
eventually to give the Hungarian people a little more of the freedom 
for which they are fighting and dying. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


From Budapest we traveled by train to Belgrade, an overnight trip 
of some 250 miles. Here again we found train travel very slow and 
not too comfortable. The trip took over 11 hours, about 4 of which 
was required for customs and immigration inspections of the 2 coun- 
tries during the middle of the night. 

Our visit to Yugoslavia centered primarily around Belgrade. While 
in Belgrade, we held several meetings with Ambassador James Rid- 
dleberger and top Embassy officials where we reviewed the political, 
economic, and agricultural problems of the country. We also re- 
viewed our United States economic-aid programs in Yugoslavia, in- 
cluding military assistance. 

Mr. Harold L. Koeller, United States agricultural attaché at Bel- 

ade, accompanied us on a drive of some 150 miles through the Ser- 
Gian agricultural area south of Belgrade. During this trip, we had 
an opportunity to observe Serbian farmers and agricultural activi- 
ties. Also we visited the tomb of the Unknown Yugoslav Soldier, 
built between 1932 and 1935, and a famous Yugoslav Orthodox church 
built between 1910 and 1920 by the gr andfather of King Peter IT. 

Americans located in Y ugoslavi ia have been able to travel through- 
out the country without restriction. They have not experienced the 
limitations and delays in arrangements frequently experienced in 
other Eastern European countries. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Since the death of Stalin, Yugoslav political relations with the 
Soviet Union have gradually improved, although events in the past 
several months have changed this situation to some extent. Even 
before the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin in May and June of 
1955, there were signs of a Soviet desire to effect a reconciliation with 
Yugoslavia. Since that time, and until very recently, relations be- 
tween the two countries have been increasingly cordial. The denunci- 
ation of Stalin did a great deal to satisfy the desires of the Y ugoslavs. 
During Tito’s return visit to Moscow in June 1956, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party agreed to the practical autonomy of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. To date, Soviet leaders have respected this au- 
tonomy, which has enhanced Tito’s stature and influence throughout 
Europe. 

At the meetings held with our Embassy personnel, the opinion 
was expressed that Tito has attained such status, both politically and 
militarily, that he can keep Yugoslavia outside the Soviet orbit in- 
definitely, barring armed Soviet interference. It was also pointed out 
that Tito’s influence in the satellites has increased. It was stated that 
delegations from Russia and some of the satellite countries have come 
to Yugoslavia recently to study Tito’s form of government. 
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While information was not available as to the purpose of the meet- 
ing between Tito and Khrushchev in the Crimea at the time of our 
visit in early October, it was believed to be an effort to strengthen 
relationships between the two countries. Probably a further Soviet 
purpose was to find ways to minimize Tito’s influence over the satellite 
countries. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Despite great efforts and notable advances toward industrialization 
since World War II, Yugoslavia is still an underdeveloped country. 
Heavy defense expenditures, crop failures, and large investments in 
heavy industry have kept the standard of living very low. They also 
have placed Yugoslavia under a very heavy burden of foreign debt. 
Yugoslavia’s present foreign indebtedness amounts to about $600 
million, of which 45 percent is with Soviet bloc countries, and 55 per- 
cent is with the West, principally the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United States, and the International Bank. 
In addition, Yugoslavia has been dependent to a great degree on 
United States economic aid, especially for food supplies. American 
economic aid contributions since 1950 have totaled about $600 million. 

In prewar years, Yugoslavia produced sufficient food to feed its 
population and to permit sizable food exports. Since the war, how- 
ever, and especially during periods of adverse climatic conditions, 
it has become heavily dependent on food shipments from abroad. 
Until reeently, the regime’s price policies and agrarian programs 
favored the urban workers at the expense of the rural population. 
While this may have provided incentives for industrial production, it 
has had the effect of depressing agricultural output, and thus reduc- 
ing goods available for consumption and export. 

The consequences of these policies, sharply underscored by the eco- 
nomic crises of 1950 and 1952, have led to a reappraisal of Yugoslav 
economic policies and to a more realistic approach to her agricultural 
problems. To offset at least in part the previous policy of favoring 
the urban dweller over the rural population, and to ameliorate the 
serious food shortages, in July 1955 the Government decreed sizable 
price increases for wheat, bread, fats, and tobacco. Emphasis was 
shifted from heavy industry to agriculture in the 1956 social plan, and 
investments for agricultural equipment and fertilizer were increased. 
Soviet patterned attitudes and practices have been gradually dis- 
earded and replaced, still within the framework of a Communist 
dictatorship, for the more flexible and somewhat more liberal system 
which has included the abandonment of farm collectivization and of 
the system of forced grain collections from the peasants. 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


During 1956, trade agreements were continued and expanded with 
other Communist countries, including East Germany, Red China, and 
Hungary. An agreement was signed with East Germany and the 
Soviet Union, which provides for the financing of aluminum and 
power projects in Yugoslavia by the Governments of these two coun- 
tries. Under the agreement, the Russians will, if desired, supply 
wheat for sale in Yugoslavia to generate local currency to cover the 
dinar costs of the projects. None of this wheat will be supplied in 
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the current season, but Yugoslavia has s already received 300,000 tons 
this season under other deals with the Soviet Union. 

During 1955-56, Yugoslavia imported 1,075,000 tons of wheat, all 
of which was financed under United States aid programs. A total of 
54,000 tons of lard was imported from the West, 68 percent of it from 

the United States. Of a total import of 43 000 tons of cotton, 20,000 
tons were from the United States and financed by aid. The Soviet 
Union furnished about 6,000 tons of cotton. 

Under the title I, Public Law 480, agreement signed with Yugo- 
slavia in November 1956 , Yugoslavia will receive 925,000 tons of w heat, 
18,500 tons of cotton, 32,000 tons of lard, and 7 000 tons of tallow 
from the United States. 


RESTRICTION ON FOREIGN AID FUNDS 


The Ambassador and his staff were somewhat concerned about the 
restriction added to the Mutual Security Act last year limiting assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia. This provision states that no assistance shall 
be furnished to Yugoslavia after October 18, 1956, unless the President 
determines that Yugoslavia is independent of control by the Soviet 
Union and is not participating in any policy or program for Commu- 
nist conquest of the world, and it is in the interest of national security 
of the United States to furnish such assistance. It was the feelin 
of the Embassy people in Belgrade that cessation of delivery of mili- 
tary supplies and equipment at this time would make their dealings 
with Yugoslav officials much more difficult and would tend to 
strengthen Soviet influence over Tito. 

Our officials recognize fully that the present regime in Yugoslavia 
is dedicated to communism. They feel, however, that Tito’s aims are 
primarily directed at internal Y ugoslav developments and, therefore, 
are not incompatible with those of the United States. They pointed 
out that Tito has effectively opposed Soviet rulers and still has been 
able to maintain his country’s independence. They took the position 
that it is better to have him meres with us than against us in our 
efforts to combat further Soviet aggression. 


FRIENDSHIP TOWARD THE WEST 


We were told by our Embassy people that there is considerable 
friendly feeling toward the west, particularly the United States, 
among Yugoslav people generally. We found the Yugoslavians with 
whom we talked to be friendly and cooperative. It was also pointed 
out that, although geographically located in Eastern Europe, most 
Yugoslavs consider their economic ties to be with Western Europe, 
and. by culture they consider themselves to be part of the West. Un- 
like the Russian people, they have known periods of independence 
and freedom and, therefore, probably will never be satisfied to accept 
the conditions which go with the Soviet system. 

It is difficult to predict what Tito and the other Communist leaders 
of Yugoslavia might do under any given set of circumstances. There 
is no evidence to indicate that they feel any more friendly toward 
Russia than toward the West. It is probable that they may feel a 
little more secure in their dealings with the West, since the United 
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States has evidenced no interest in international military aggression. 

Perhaps the strongest assurance that Yugoslavia will remain inde- 
pendent of Russia is the fact that Tito, while a believer in Communist 
doctrines, has become a strong and dominant figure. It seems to be 
the feeling of our people there that he will never voluntarily relin- 
quish his power to the leaders of Russia because of his own makeup. 


PART IV—MEETINGS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


This portion of the trip, which included visits to Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Geneva, and Barcelona, was a followup on the trip made 2 years 
ago relative to sales of United States commodities in world trade at 
competitive prices. In each of these cities, discussions were held with 
groups of business people and importers concerning the effect of re- 
cent decisions of the United States to enter world markets at competi- 
tive prices, and the possibility of increasing European markets for 
United States agricultural commodities in the future. 

It is our feeling that these meetings were successful and produc- 
tive. The opinions obtained and information gathered fully sup- 

ort the position taken by this committee during the past aoe years 

. . ¥ . . “ye, 
in insisting that the United States offer its agricultural commodities 
in world trade channels on a competitive basis. They also indicate 
that future actions to dispose of United States surpluses in an orderly 
manner and efforts to recapture our normal share of world markets 
will have general acceptance throughout Europe. 


AMSTERDAM MEETINGS 


In Amsterdam, we met with 2 groups of Dutch businessmen, 1 group 
consisting of the keymen in the cotton industry, and the other group 
consisting of important dealers in fats and oils. The representatives 
of the cotton industry were: Mr. W. Kats, secretary of the Federation 
of Societies on Cotton, Rayon, and Linen Industry; Dr. W. T. Kroese, 
director of the N. V. Ten Cate & Co.; Mr. H. C. Rommelaar, director 
of the Bureau of the Netherlands Society of Cotton Spinners; Prof. 
Dr. J. Wisselink, director of the Economic Institute for the Textile 
Industry; and Mr. A. J. Blijdenstein, president of the Association of 
Cotton Spinners. 

The group representing the fats and oils industry included: Mr. 
G. J. van Waveren, director, Van Waveren’s Koninklijke Graanhandel 
N. V.; Mr. J. E. Th. M. Randag, director, Unilever Grondstoffen Mij. ; 
Mr. S. Hoek, secretary, Oil Crushers Society; Mr. M. Wijler, director, 
N. V. Granaria; and Mr. J. Verhage, director, International Controle 
Mij. Messrs, Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, United States agri- 
cultural attachés to the Netherlands and Belgium, were also present. 


Hamepvure INTERVIEWS 


Our schedule at Hamburg included interviews with German offi- 
cials representing organizations which import large quantities of 
United States agricultural commodities. Interviews were held with 
the following persons: Mr. Mueller, Swift & Co. (meat and live- 
stock); Mr. Hoekfelt, Bunge G. M. B. H. (oilseeds); Mr. Alfred 
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Toepfer (grains) ; Mr, Karl-Heinz Lange, member of board, and Dr. 
D. J. Schottelius, executive director, Bremen Cotton Excha Ange ; Mr. 
Drechsel, F. H. Schaefer & Co. (cotton importers) ; and Mr. Schienker, 
Reemtsma Tobacco Co. Messrs. Schwartz and Rehling,. assistant 
United States agricultural attachés at Bonn and Mrs. M. W. Thoreson 
and Mr. M. A. Falzone of the Hamburg and Bremen consulates ac- 
companied the group. 

Th ese interviews were followed by a luncheon meeting with many 
of these same individuals. The guest list also included “Regierungs- 
direktor Jess, member of German Senate; Mr. A. Muenchmeyer presi- 
dent of Hamburg Chamber of Commerce; and officials of the United 
States consulate at Hamburg. 


MEETINGS IN GENEVA AND BARCELONA 


In Barcelona we met with various officials of the Spanish cotton 
industry at a luncheon meeting which included the following guests: 
Senor Pedro Marques, agent for Sternberg Martin Co., and ‘director, 
National ge Center. (which purchases all cotton imported by 
Spain) ; Senor Luis Jover, agent for Volkart Bros. ; Senor Juan Masso 
and Ramon Perez-Cabrero, ‘agents for Anderson Clayton & Co.; and 
Senors Manuel Bertrand 1} Mats a, Manuel Ortinez Murt, and Juilo 
Munoz Ramoneda, leading spinners and weavers. Also in attendance 
were Mr. Max H. Klein, president, American Chamber of Commerce; 
Senor Manuel Caragol, secretary, American Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Arthur O’Neil, Lykes Lines Inc.; Mr. James Clark, American 
Export Lines; Mr. John Burgess, agricultural attaché, Madrid; and 
Messrs. Milton K. Wells and Charles XK. Ludewig, Barcelona consulate. 

At Geneva, we met with two representatives of the cotton-importing 
interests of Belgium. Since our itinerary did not include Brussels, 
these men made the trip to Geneva to exchange viewpoints on sales 
of United States cotton in world markets on a competitive basis. 


Loss or Untrep States Markets IN Europe 


We found a general concern among these people about the loss 
of United States markets in E jurope since World War II. The men 
from Belgium pointed out that American exports of cotton to their 
country have decreased from 60 percent of total imports before the 
war to 3 percent at the present time. Others pointed out a similar sit- 
uation in most countries of pan We found that United States 
products are preferred at comparable or slightly higher prices because 
of better quality and more dependable deliveries, “but that in recent 
years, United States prices have been held too high to compete in 
world markets despite the natural preference for United States 
products. 

According to our information, the loss of United States markets 
in Europe is due to: (1) Refusal by the United States until recently 
to sell competitively ; (2) The improved transportation and communi- 
cations with all parts of the world since the last war, making trade 
with the Near East, Africa, and South America easier ; ‘and (3) the in- 
creased quantity and i improved quality of products from other coun- 
tries. 
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Neep ror Unrrep Srates To Reenrer Woritp Markets 


In all cases, the business representatives contacted were realistic 
and practical and very adept at presenting their own points of view. 
At the same time, we found them fully aware of the United States 
problems and pleased with United States efforts to get back into world 
trade on a competitive basis. It was generally agreed that world 
trade will never return to normal as long as large amounts of United 
States surpluses are hanging over the market. It was pointed out 
that the general practice in recent years has been to buy in small 
amounts and to keep consumer inventories at a minimum. This has 
had the undesirable effect of putting importers and fabricators on a 
hand-to-mouth basis of operation. Normal long-range purchasing 
practices have been virtually discontinued. 

During these meetings, it was found that foreign traders in cotton 
are most anxious that the United States give the world assurances 
that it will continue to produce and offer in world markets not less 
than 5 to 514 million bales annually. They want to know that the 
United States will be a firm source of supply. At present, they are 
afraid this country is cutting acreage back so far it won’t have the 
cotton to sell. They are especially fearful that the new soil-bank plan 
will lead to further cuts in United States acreage. If our Government 
will recognize this, it will mean additional cotton acreage for United 
States farmers. This is highly essential to United States farmers and 
to the world cotton trade as well. 

We were told that the world has a real interest in American pro- 
duction for export because American varieties are much more con- 
sistent and the world is glad to deal with American exporters and 
American people. They Sion the average American export firm is 
solvent, that if commitments are made delivery will be made. On the 
other hand, all world traders are skeptical of having to import supplies 
from other sections, because those engaged in export trade from other 
countries are not always solvent and dependable, and the quality 
of the product may vary greatly. 


SHOULD ANNOUNCE ANNUAL EXPORT QUOTAS 


Tt was also found that trade groups feel that the United States 
should accept the best competitive bids at whatever price received. 
They feel that the Secretary of Agriculture should announce at the 
beginning of each year the approximate quantity of each commodity 
which the United States plans to offer during the year for export at 
competitive prices. They pointed out that the two factors which 
every dealer must know are quantity available and potential demand. 

In recent years, the quantity element has been very uncertain in all 
world markets because of United States policies. They feel that an- 
nual announcements of United States exports would provide consid- 
erable stability to world markets. They also feel that such plan would 
result in higher returns to the United States for commodities sold than 
would efforts to control prices directly. 

It is our belief that the Department of Agriculture should announce 
that it intends to produce and offer in world markets on a competitive 
basis from 5 to 51% or 6 million bales of cotton annually. Under this 
plan, purchasers would regulate the price through the amount of their 
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bids and the United States would avoid much international criticism, 
This action might also result in higher returns for United States 
cotton. We are of the opinion, further, that this same approach 
should be considered with regard to other farm commodities, 


Trapr Wirxu Russia AND SATELLITES 


Another policy question which was raised during these meetings 
was the matter of sales of United States agricultural commodities to 
Russia and the satellite countries. On this point, there was unani- 
mous agreement among all the individuals contacted that the present 
United States restrictions on trade with Iron Curtain countries are 
unrealistic. It was pointed out that many of our western allies are 
trading with those countries and are picking up sales which the United 
States refuses to make. 

All of these people complained about the requirement that they 
must certify that United States commodities which they purchase will 
not be resold to Iron Curtain countries. In their opinion, this restric- 
tion serves no useful purpose and creates artificial conditions in world 
markets. They claimed that such a restriction places them at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in handling United States commodities, partic- 
ularly where other western countries sell such products to Russia 
and the satellites. 

As a result of these meetings, and based on discussions in Russia 
and the satellite countries, it is apparent that our failure to sell farm 
commodities behind the Iron Curtain is open to serious question. Our 
refusal to offer cotton in that area on a competitive basis has caused 
Russia to increase payments to collective farms producing cotton by 
about 45 percent. This has enabled Russia to become more self-suffi- 
cient and less dependent on the American cotton farmer. Our refusal 
to sell cotton on a competitive basis enabled Egypt to get a much 
higher price from Russia for Egyptian cotton, and thereby much more 
war material than would have been possible otherwise. Our refusal 
to sell corn to Russia, and at the same time to sell 5,000 tons of hybrid 
seed so that Russia can become more self-sufficient in corn, appears 
very shortsighted. While it may be sound for the whole group of 
western allies to refuse to do business with the Soviet bloc, it doesn’t 
make sense for the United States to follow a different course from our 
allies in this regard. 


Unttep States Poricy on Tosacco 


Information gathered at these meetings also raises a serious ques- 
tion about the present United States policy of offering tobacco in 
world trade channels at 90 percent of parity levels. It indicates that 
tobacco may be going down the same Wall ia cotton. While imme- 
diate effects may not be noticeable in the near future, this policy will 
eventually place the United States tobacco grower in the same dis- 
advantageous position as the American cotton farmer. 

Over any length of time, the United States cannot sell tobacco in 
world trade at above competitive levels. Increased production in 
other countries plus protection of a United States “price umbrella” 
will eventually allow our foreign competitors to take over world to- 
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bacco markets. The tobacco representative in Hamburg stated that 
very little United States tobacco is being purchased in Germany this 
year because of price differentials. 


EXHIBITS 


Exuipit A 
ITINERARY—WHITTEN TRIP TO HuroPE (SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1956) 


September 21: Flight from New York to Amsterdam, arriving Amsterdam 
morning of September 22. 


NETHERLANDS 


September 22—The Hayue: Luncheon meeting, with representatives of cotton 
industry of the Netherlands to obtain the Dutch viewpoint on United States 
policies relative to the sale of cotton in world markets at competitive prices. 
Messrs. Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, United States agricultural attachés 
to the Netherlands and Belgium, respectively, were also present. 

September 23—The Hague: Luncheon meeting at Mr. Reed’s home with repre- 
sentatives of the fats and oils industry where United States agricultural pro- 
grams and policies were discussed, particularly with reference to surplus United 
States fats and oils. Mr. Kross also present. Flight to Hamburg in afternoon. 


GERMANY 


September 23—-Hamburg: Evening meeting at home of Edward S. Maney, 
United States consul general, Hamburg. 

September 24—JIamburg: Series of interviews at offices of representative im- 
porters of agricultural commodities. Discussed need for the United States to re- 
enter world markets on competitive basis and problems involved in handling 
future United States export sales. Visited officials of the following organiza- 
tions: (1) Swift & Co., on meat and livestock imports; (2) Bunge Co., on imports 
of oil seeds; (3) Alfred Toepfer, on grain imports; (4) Bremen Cotton Exchange 
and F. H. Schaefer & Co., on cotton imports; and (5) Reemtsma Tobacco Co., on 
imports of tobacco. Accompanied by Messrs. A. J. Rehling and R. A. O. 
Schwartz, assistant agricultural attachés from Bonn; Mrs. M. W. Thoreson, of 
the United States consulate in Hamburg; and M. A. Falzone, of the United States 
eonsulate in Bremen, Followed by luncheon meeting with member of German 
Senate, president of local chamber of commerce, local business people, and offi- 
cials of United States consulate. Flight to Berlin in late afternoon. 

September 24—Berlin: Evening reception at Berlin residence of Ambassador 
James B. Conant. 

September 25-——-Berlin: Briefing on current situation in Berlin and West Ger- 
many at HICOG headquarters in Berlin. Visit to Berlin Trade Fair; United 
States exhibit very effective and well attended. 

September 26—Berlin: Meeting with General Dasher, United States com- 
mander, Berlin, and top staff on military problems in Berlin and adjacent areas. 
Meeting with Ambassador Conant and top staff on political and economic picture 
in Western and Eastern Germany. 

POLAND 


September 27 and 28: Drive from Berlin to Warsaw with John R. Wenmohs, 
United States attaché at Warsaw. Visited farms and observed agricultural 
conditions in Eastern Germany and western Poland en route. Spent night of 
September 27 at Poznan, Poland. 

September 28—Warsaw: Dinner at home of John Wenmohs. 

September 29—Warsaw: Meeting with Ambassador Joseph E. Jacobs and 
staff at Embassy to review Polish political and economic situation, particularly 
with reference to agricultural problems. Meeting with officials of Polish Min- 
istry of Agriculture relative to agricultural programs in Poland. Dinner at 
home of Ambassador Jacobs. 

RUSSIA 


September 30 to October 2: Train trip from Warsaw to Moscow. Accompanied 
by Horace J. Davis, United States attaché at Moscow. Due to poor train con- 
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nections, delayed nearly 1 day at Brest, port of entry into Russia from Poland. 
Made tour of city of Brest. 

October 2—Moscow: Meeting with Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen and top 
staff in Moscow in late afternoon. Overall political and economic situation in 
Russia reviewed. Also Russian agricultural programs and future potentials 
considered. Dinner at Ambassador’s residence. 

October 8—Moscow: Visit to Russian agricultural exhibition in Moscow. 
Visit to Kremlin, Mausoleum (tomb of Lenin and Stalin) and large Government- 
operated department store known as GUM. 

October 4—Moscow: Visit to University of Moscow and discussion of educa- 
tional system in Soviet Union. Trip through Government-operated roller and 
ball bearing factory on outskirts of Moscow as example of industrial develop- 
ment in Russia. Dinner at residence of Horace Davis. 

October 5: Drive from Moscow to Kharkov in the Ukraine area about 450 
miles south of Moscow with Horace Davis. Visited farms and observed agri- 
culture en route. 

October 6: Visit to free market for agricultural goods at Kharkov. Drove to 
Kiev, about 300 miles west in the heart of the Ukraine. Visit to the Stalin 
Collective Farm near Kiev. 

HUNGARY 


October 7: Flew from Kiev to Budapest via Russian airline, Aeroflot. Late 
lunch at home of J. T. Rogers, second secretary of Legation. Dinner at residence 
of Brice K. Meeker, United States attaché at Budapest. 

October 8—Budapest: Meeting with N. Spencer Barnes, counselor of Lega- 
tion, and staff at Legation to discuss political, economic, and agricultural prob- 
lems in Hungary. Lunch at home of Spencer Barnes. Trip to country with 
Brice K. Meeker to observe Hungarian agriculture. Overnight train trip to 
Belgrade. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


October 9—Belgrade: Meeting with Ambassador James W. Riddleberger and 
staff at Embassy. Reviewed political and economic conditions and Tito’s posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Also reviewed United States foreign aid programs, 
including brief discussion of the military assistance program. Dinner at 
Ambassador’s residence. 

October 10—Belgrade: Trip to country with Harold L. Koeller, agricultural 
attaché at Belgrade. In addition to opportunity to observe agriculture in the 
Serbian country south of Belgrade, trip included brief visits to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Yugoslav Soldier of World War I and church built by King Peter I 
between 1910 and 1920. Dinner at residence of Harold Koeller, including dis- 
cussion with several Yugoslav officials in attendance. 


SWITZERLAND 


October 11: Flight from Belgrade to Geneva via Zurich. Unusually clear 
weather provided spectacular flight over and through the Alps. Evening recep- 
tion at residence of Franklin C. Gowen, consul at Geneva. 

October 12—Geneva: Meeting with two representatives of the Belgian cotton 
industry. Flight to Barcelona in afternoon. 


SPAIN 


October 183—Barcelona: Luncheon meeting with representatives of the Spanish 
cotton-importing interests to consider mutual problems in handling United States 
cotton exports to Spain. Representatives of the Spanish-American Chamber of 
Commerce and several Unied States shipping concerns also present. In addi- 
tion, John Burgess, agricultural attaché at Madrid, and Messrs. Milton K. Wells 
and Charles K. Ludewig of the Barcelona consulate, were in attendance. 

October 14: Flight from Barcelona to New York via Lisbon, the Azores and 
Boston, arriving New York at 7: 30a. m., October 15. 
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EXxuHisit B 


Schedule of travel—Whitten trip to Europe (September—October 1956) 
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Exuisit C 


THe Farm SYSTEM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


There are three types of farm-production units in the Soviet Union: collective 
farms, state farms, and machine-tractor stations. A discussion of each type 
follows. 


COLLECTIVE FARMS 


Prior to the 1917 Revolution, there were some 18 million peasant farms in the 
Soviet Union. By 1928, the number of peasant farm units had increased to 
nearly 26 million, due in part to the breaking up of large estates and the distri- 
bution of the land to the peasants who were working the land. A program was 
inaugurated in 1918 to combine the small plots into collective-farm units. With 
a total absence of machinery or capital for industrialization this appears rather 
practical. However, this development moved rather slowly until the early 1930's 
when a collectivization drive forced the small farms into collective units. 

Collective farms were established by combining the 25.6 million peasant farm 
units into large cooperative units. The Government then set out to provide 
machinery on a rental basis. These farms do not now own tractors, cultivating, 
and harvesting machinery used on the farm. Instead, they had written agree- 
ments with the neighboring machine-tractor station which provides the machinery 
and most of the manpower used in operating the equipment. At the end of the 
season, the collective farm pays the machine-tractor station in kind (with 
products produced on the farm) for the work done during the crop year. Since 
the machine-tractor stations are owned and operated by the Government, this 
payment in kind received from the farms constitutes an important source of 
farm produce obtained by the State. 

The collective farm is required to make “obligatory deliveries” of farm pro- 
dunce to the state for which it receives a comparatively low price. Excess quan- 
tities produced above the obligatory deliveries are available to cover payments 
to machine tractor stations for equipment used, to sell to the state on a contract 
basis, and to distribute to the farmworkers. ‘The price the state pays for con- 
tract purchases of various commodities is frequently 3 or 4 times as much as 
the price paid for compulsory deliveries. 

Payment to individual collective farm members is determined by the number 
of workday units each worker earns during the year. Bookkeepers maintain 
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daily records of the work accomplished by each worker. Partial payments are 
made each month to the workers depending upon the number of workday units 
earned. At the end of the crop year, a final report for the year’s operations is 
compiled and final settlement is made. 

After the collective farm has fulfilled its obligations to the state, paid the 
machine tractor station, and set aside necessary supplies for use on the farm 
(seed, feed, etc.), the remaining produce is available for sale on the free market 
and for distribution among the farmworkers according to the number of work- 
day units earned. The pay received by the worker includes cash and specified 
quantities of various products produced on the farm. For example, the value 
of 1 workday unit on a collective farm in the vicinity of Moscow for 1954 was 
as follows: 7 rubles in cash, 4 kilograms potatoes, 4 kilograms vegetables, 300 
grams apples, 250 grams milk. The total cash value of the above workday unit 
was estimated by the chairman of the collective farm involved at 22 rubles, about 
$5 at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles to the dollar, or around $1.25 at the 
world rate based on the true value of the ruble. 

Collective-farm workers also have private garden plots and privately owned 
livestock, which not only supply a large part of the food needs of the household, 
but also provide additional income through the sale of surplus commodities on 
the free market. Additional income is also obtained at the free market from the 
produce received as payment in kind. The average size of private plots assigned 
to collective farm families varies from about half to 1 acre per household. 
In addition, the collective-farm worker is permitted to own livestock and poultry 
as discussed earlier. 

STATE FARMS 


At the present time there are about 5,130 state farms in the Soviet Union, 
The average size of state farms is approximately 37,300 acres, of which an aver- 
age of 12,400 acres are under cultivation. The state farms are owned and oper- 
ated by the Government somewhat like a factory or industrial enterprise. Work- 
ers are paid a flat salary which is based on an 8-hour work quota. If the 
workers’ performance is satisfactory, they receive full pay regardless of the 
outcome of the crop. There are also provisions for overtime work during rush 
seasons for which the workers receive almost double pay per unit of work. Ifa 
state farm overfills its annual production quota, the workers receive premiums 
which are in addition to base and overtime pay. According to Soviet agricultural 
officials, the average cash wage of state-farm workers ranges from 700 to 1,000 
rubles per month, which at the official inflated rate of exchange equals $175 to 
$250 per month. 

As on collective farms, state-farm workers have private garden plots and are 
permitted to own livestock and poultry. The garden plots and privately owned 
livestock produce an important part of the food consumed by the household. 
In some cases state-farm workers are able to sell surplus products from their 
private holdings on the free market, which provides an additional source of 
revenue for the household. 

State farms, unlike collective farms, have state-owned machinery permanently 
located on the farm for plowing, cultivating, and harvesting operations. There- 
fore, they do not have to depend on the availability of farm machinery from the 
machine tractor stations as do collective farms. 

When state farms were first organized, they were expected to serve as models 
for neighboring collective farms in demonstrating the most efficient method of 
earrying out farm operations. However, it is understood that state farms have 
not always been model examples. In fact, they have generally been a more expen- 
sive source of agricultural commodities for the state than produce obtained from 
collective farms. 

MACHINE TRACTOR STATIONS 


With the consolidation of the small holdings, the government set out to produce 
and provide machinery and equipment. This is done through machine tractor 
stations which are owned and operated by the state. There are approximately 
9,000 machine-tractor stations in the Soviet Union, an average of about 1 for 
each 10 collective farms, each farm averaging around 6,000 acres. In many 
areas, the machine-tractor station carries out from 85 to 95 percent of the 
fieldwork for which machinery is used. One of the problems resulting from this 
system is the difficulty of getting the equipment to each collective farm at the 
proper time for most effective harvesting. Large losses in production are result- 
ing from this defect in the system. 
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Workers at the machine-tractor station are paid a fixed salary by the state. 
According to officials in the Ministry of Agriculture, the machine-tractor station 
workers receive an average of 800 to 900 rubles per month, approximately $200 
per month at the official dollar rate of exchange or about $50 at the world rate. 
Machine-tractor station workers, like state farmworkers, receive extra pay for 
overtime work. They also have private garden plots on which they produce 
an important part of the vegetables and fruits they consume. 

Machine-tractor stations have repair shops and all of the necessary facilities 
for maintaining the farm machinery they use. However, it was noted that no 
provision is made for storing the machinery. We were told that it remains 
outside in the snow and ice all winter. The types of machinery found vary 
according to the region in which they are located and the types of crops produced 
within the area. 

From information obtained it appears that, while the Government is doing 
a fair job of providing machinery, little provision is made for spare parts. In 
many instances, spare parts must be ordered from central points and shipped 
great distances. In others, parts have to be fabricated in the local machine shops 
of the tractor stations. In addition, frequent delays result from paperwork, 
approvals from numerous officials throughout the hierarchy, and unnecessary 
security regulations. 


INVESTIGATION REPORTS 


Mr. Wurtrren. Two years ago, in connection with the 1956 appro- 
priation act, we inserted several provisions earmarking funds for (1) a 
special study of the price spread between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and (2) gathering and keeping current information on foreign 
agricultural production. The sum of $1 million was set aside for the 
price spread study and $500,000 was provided for the study on foreign 


agriculture. 

In our report for 1956, we pointed out that the farmer’s share of the 
consumer’s food dollar was declining steadily—from 54 percent in 1945 
to 43 percent in 1955—and recommended that more attention be given 
to research on that portion of the food dollar going to the transporta- 
tion, processing, and distribution system. We also recommend that a 
portion of the funds should be used to disseminate.this type of infor- 
mation to the consuming public to develop a better understanding of 
the problem. 

With reference to the study of foreign agricultural production, we 
pointed out in our report that more complete information on the 
agricultural activities of our foreign competitors was essential if 
United States agriculture was to continue to compete in world trade. 

These provisions in slightly different amounts were continued in 
the appropriation bill for 1957, even though not recommended in the 
budget by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

On May 21, 1956, the subcommittee requested a special investigation 
of the activities being conducted by the Department under these funds, 
and the results being obtained. On December 21, 1956, we received 
reports from the investigative staff on these two subjects. These 
reports show that the Department is carrying out the work along the 
lines envisioned by the committee. They also show that some results 
are beginning to become apparent from this work. I’m sure all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee have been receiving circulars and booklets 
on these matters as the result of these studies. 

At this time, I would like to insert the investigator’s reports in the 
record for the use of the Department and the committee in conducting 
future discussions on these subjects. 
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(The reports are as follows:) 


ACTIVITIES OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERYV- 
ICE IN OBTAINING DATA ON THE PRICE SPREAD 
BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 


DecemMBer 21, 1956, 
Memorandum for the chairman 
Re activities of the Agricultural Marketing Service in obtaining data 
on the price spread between producer and consumer. 


By directive dated May 21, 1956, the committee instructed this staff 
to inquire into several activities of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The attached report sets forth the results of inquiries 
made into the captioned matters. Separate reports are being sub- 
mitted on other phases of the inquiry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CuHartes G. Haynes, 
Director, Surveys and Investigations, House Appropriations 
Committee. 


SUMMARY 
A. Introduction 
Survey made of the procedures employed by AMS (Agricurltural 
Marketing Service) to obtain statistics and conduct special studies on 
the price spread between the farmer and the consumer. 


B. Special provision in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Acts, 1956 and 1957 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1956, directed that not less than 
$250,000 shall be available to gather statistics and conduct a special 
study on the price spread between the farmer and the consumer. 
Fiscal year 1957 appropriation increased amount to $350,000 for this 
purpose. 


C. Actions taken by AMS to comply with provision 

Price study program adopted by AMS resulted from consideration 
of several potential research projects and selection of those which 
appeared to meet requirements of special provision. Each project 
had to be a new line of work, or a substantially revised project, directly 
related to determination of price spreads. Thirteen new projects 
were programed and five expanded or revised. 
D. Clearance by the Bureau of the Budget 

AMS officials reported unanticipated delays in obtaining Bureau 
of the Budget Advisory Committee approval on some price spread 
study projects. Advisory Committee’s objections centered, accord- 
ing to AMS, on two points: (1) Costs of studies not justified by use 
of information obtained, and (2) information released by the Depart- 
ment is used to disadvantage of industry. 


E. Control and obligation of funds 

Fiscal year 1956 obligations charged to price spread studies account 
totaled $274,743.39, exceeding minimum specified in the appropria- 
tion act by $24,734.39. Total cost of study projects, including indirect, 
overhead, etc., amounted to $296,383.39. 
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F.. Contracts 


Research contracts accounted for $81,460, nearly 30 percent of obli- 
gations actually charged to price spread studies. All contracts were 
negotiated. 


G. Increase in number of employees engaged in price spread studies 
work 
Only four employees recruited specifically for price study work. 
To obtain a net gain of 17 employees in Market Organization and Cost 
Branch, which has responsibility for most of the price spread studies, 
116 were recruited, 99 of which were to replace employees who re- 
signed, were transferred or otherwise lost. 


H, Publications printed and distributed 

More important publications resulting from price spread studies 
enumerated. 
I. Effects of special provision 

AMS reported that special provision required more in the way of 
shifts of staff assignments than net increases in staff; most of addi- 
tional work was due to reor ientation of activity to conform to objec- 
tives of special provision; provision stimulated interest of research 
workers and encouraged them to improve price spread data sooner 
than would have occurred; public attention was attracted to the work 
which resulted in better cooperation in providing data to AMS; and, 
that an adverse effect has been the stirring up of groups opposed to, 
or critical of, the work. 
J. Administration of the special provision 

AMS reported additional work to administer the provision “would 
be difficult to measure.” Additional accounts, analyses of obligation 
documents, and special reports have caused some additional work but 
no additional employees. 


K. Staff comments 


Procedures used by AMS to determine and record costs of price 
spread studies appeared reasonable. Question might be raised on 
apportionment of salaries as no hour-by-hour records are maintained. 
Determination of whether projects considered by AMS as “price 
spread” studies conform to the special provision would require con- 
gressional concurrence. Detailed description of the 18 projects 
char ged to the special provision set forth in exhibit A. 

Exhibit A. Statement on marketing margins research program 
earmarked fund, fiscal year 1956 (June 27, 1956). 


A. INTRODUCTION 


By directive dated May 21, 1956, the Committee on Appropriations 
instructed this staff to inquire into several activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, including those conducted by AMS (Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service) under a special provision in the Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Acts, 1956 and 1957, setting forth the minimum 
amounts to be used to gather statistics and conduct special studies on 
the price spread between the farmer and the consumer. 

This survey made by the staff was directed primarily at (1) proce- 
dures employed by AMS for handling the funds provided by Con- 
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gress to carry out the special provision, (2) changes in number of 
personnel working on the studies required by the provision, (3) results 
obtained, and (4) future plans. 

This report sets forth the results of inquiries made into the subjects 
outlined above, based on discussions with Department and AMS offi- 
cials and other personnel concerned with the special studies, AMS 
fiscal data and other information relating to the subject of the survey. 

Separate reports are being submitted on other phases of the inquiry 
directed by the committee. 


B. SPECIAL PROVISIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION ACTS, 1956 AND 1957 


In providing funds for marketing research and agricultural esti- 
mates, AMS (Agricultural Marketing Service), Congress directed in 
the Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1956 (Public Law 40, 84th Cong.) : 


That not less than $250,000 of the funds contained in this appropriation shall 
be available to gather statistics and conduct a special study on the price spread 
between the farmer and the consumer. 


The Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1957, contained a similar pro- 
vision except that the amount was increased from $250,000 to $350,000. 


C. ACTIONS TAKEN BY AMS TO COMPLY WITH PROVISION 


According to AMS officials, the first action taken by AMS to comply 
with the congressional directive was the preparation of an outline of 
work that would be within the scope of the special provision. The 
Chief of the Market Organization and Costs Branch, in which most 
of the price spread study program is carried out, was delegated this 
task. On August 15, 1955, he submitted to the Administrator, AMS, 
i memorandum outlining the marketing margins research plans which 
had been adopted by AMS for fiscal year 1f 56. 

AMS oflicials, including the MO and C (Market Organization and 
Costs) Branch Chief, stated that the preparation of research plans 
relevant to the special provision involved the listing of a number of 
potential study projects, the estimated cost of whic h was considerably 
more in total than needed to meet the monetary requirement of the 
congressional limitation, that is $250,000. Therefore, it was con- 
sidered necessary for AMS to select only those potential projects 
which would meet the requirements of the directive received from 
Congress, 

In response to a request by the staff for a memorandum stating the 
method used by AMS to select those projects on which the costs were 
charged in fiscal year 1956 to the earmarked fund for price spread 
studies, the Director, Marketing Research, in his written reply, stated: 

Selection was done with close consultation between the administrative officials 
of the agencies and units involved, including the Chief of the Market Organi- 
zation and Costs Branch in which most of the program is carried out, the Director 
of the Marketing Research Division, and the Administrator and Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service. In accordance with instructions 
from the Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service each project to 
be included had to be a new line of work or a substantially revised project dealing 
with work previously initiated. Moreover, each project had to be directly related 
to the subject defined narrowly to include only work bearing on statistical meas- 
urement of price spreads or study of costs, margins, or other components of spread 
for particular commodities, and the factors affecting them. In other words, 
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closely related projects on market structure and practices and means for increas- 
ing marketing efficiency were not to be included in that phase of the research 
designed to fulfill the congressional request, unless they involved measurement 
of costs and spreads, or the improvement of such measurements as primary 
objectives. 

The outline of proposed projects was subjected to several revisions during 
the course of its preparation to satisfy the varying views and interpretations 
of several reviewing officials regarding the importance and relevancy of the pro- 
posals, as well as the methods for conducting the research. After the Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service was satisfied with the outline, 
he submitted it to other officials both inside and outside the Department to con- 
firm his judgment of the nature of the work intended. 

Upon completion of the review process, the outline was adopted as the basic 
plan of operation. * * * Proposed amendments to the plan of work are reviewed 
by the administrators in much the same manner before they are accepted. A 
complete and comprehensive review of the entire program was undertaken at 
the beginning of the current fiscal year when the amount of the earmarked funds 
for this work was increased to $350,000 by the Congress. * * * [Italic supplied.] 


The program of work finally adopted was outlined in the memoran- 
dum of August 15, 1955, referred to above. The program divided the 
work into two categories: statistical studies and special sudies on price 
spreads. It consisted of 18 projects, 2 of which are classified by AMS 
as statistical studies. 

Statistical studies consist of: (1) Analyses of available data on 
farm-to-retail price spreads and other marketing statistics; (2) collec- 
tion and reporting of margins on a regular and continuing basis at each 
important stage in the marketing process; and (3) a study of the ways 
to improve the measurement of marketing margins. 

Price-spread studies consist of a series of case-type, farm-to-con- 
sumer margins studies. 

AMS expected to expend about one-fourth of the fiscal 1956 ear- 
marked funds on statistical studies, the balance on price-spread studies. 
On the basis of data submitted by AMS, it appears that actual 
obligations for fiscal 1956 were 22 and 78 percent, respectively. 


D. CLEARANCE BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


During the survey one AMS official remarked to a staff member that 
AMS had experienced some difficulty in obtaining Bureau of the 
Budget approval on some projects planned by AMS to comply with the 
price-spread provision in the fiscal year 1956 Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act. 

In order to obtain information on the nature of the opposition AMS 
had encountered in obtaining required approval from BOB (Bureau 
of the Budget) on the study projects which AMS initiated, or sub- 
stantially revised, in fiscal year 1956, the staff interviewed the Director 
of Marketing Research. His views were also requested as to the effect 
that such opposition may have had on efforts by AMS to carry out 
its price-spread studies: 

In a memorandum covering these points, he stated: 

All projects requiring data from nine or more respondents are subject to 
clearance by the Bureau of the Budget. This clearance procedure and the 
negotiations necessary to satisfy the Bureau of the Budget and its Industry 
Advisory Committee resulted in unanticipated delays on some projects during 
fiscal year 1956. These delays were caused in the main by the unwillingness of 
the Bureau’s Industry Advisory Committee to concur completely with the objec- 
tives of the project or to recommend to the Bureau that schedules be cleared. 


Inasmuch as the voluntary cooperation of industry is relied upon entirely to 
get the basic data needed for the studies, favorable action by the Bureau’s 
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Committee is especially important. Without the Committee’s approval it is 
extremely difficult to obtain industry cooperation even though there is Bureau 
clearance for fieldwork. It is the belief that the time spent in negotiating with 
the Committee in explaining the nature of the cost and margins program has laid 
the groundwork for a much more speedy handling of any future clearance 
request. In the main, the Bureau Advisory Committee’s objections have centered 
on two points, namely: (1) The costs of preparing the information requested 
cannot be justified from the standpoint of the use industry makes of the informa- 
tion, and (2) costs and margins information released by the Department is used 
to the disadvantage of industry. 

One AMS official stated that difficulty had also been experienced in 
obtaining from industry information on expenditures for sales promo- 
tion of products. 


E,. CONTROL AND OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Each agency in the Department is held responsible for keeping 
accounting records which reflect obligations under each limitation in 
an appropriation act and for controlling obligations so that the 
legislative requirements are carried out. The Office of Director of 
Finance relies on management reviews and audits to check on compli- 
ance with limitations. 

The staff found that, to date, the Program Appraisal and Audit 
Division of AMS has made no audit of obligations charged by AMS 
to the earmarked fund covering the price-spread studies and no exami- 
nation of procedures used to record such obligations. However, the 
Director of the Division, in a memorandum to the staff, stated: 

In the current fiscal year, we do plan to make inquiry into the cost-recording 
procedures and practices related to the price-spread studies. While a detailed 
assignment or work plan has not yet been prepared, I now anticipate that our 
inquiry would be directed toward the adequacy of procedures or instructions 
regarding development of cost figures to be charged to the price-spread limitation, 
and their application by staff engaged in such studies. We will also examine 
projects charged to this “floor” or limitation, to determine that they are in fact 
“price studies,” as contemplated by the Committee. Mecause of other commit- 
ments on staff time, we do not anticipate initiating our examination until about 
February 1957. 

Under the system of appropriation control followed in AMS, funds 
are alloted under each appropriation limitation to program dir ectors, 
who are held responsible for determining and recording obligations 
under each allotment. 

An AMS official advised the staff that, in the case of the “not less 
than” earmarked funds for price-spread studies in fiscal 1956, an initial 
allotment of $250,000 was made to the directors of divisions at the 
beginning of the fiscal ye Subsequent allotments brought the total 
to $288, 319, so that total fise al 1956 allotments by divisions were: 
Marketink Reneareh Division... oe Pe oe $196, 859 
Dairy Division 10, 000 
PPOURIIOT. COURT inibitiic inc chr creer nails coliticbad th diaaenie 81, 460 


Total 288, 319 


By a process of administrative subdivision of funda called work 
plans, division directors delegated responsibility for determination 
and recording of obligations to subordinate lev els within the divisions. 
In the case of the Marketing Research Division, which does most of 
the work on price-spread studies, work plans were established at 
branch level. 
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The Director of the Marketing Research Division informed the staff 
that specific projects were assigned to section heads and that after 
consultation with the branch chief the section heads assigned appro- 
priate personnel to the projects. 

The section head is held responsible for assuring that the personnel 
assigned to a specific project are employed in accordance with the 
work plan and fo or reporting significant changes in personnel assign- 
ments which would affect obligations against the plan. 

No hour-by-hour record is kept of the time worked by employees on 
specific projects. In this regard, the Director, Marketing Research 
Division, stated : 

* * * The section head, through his knowledge of the work assignment, estimates 
reasonably well the time spent on an individual project in the event an employee 
spends time on more than one project. The obligation control clerk at the branch 
level checks with each section head periodically to determine whether or not any 
changes in personnel assignments have been made during the month, to assure 
that the personal services costs charged to the special proviso were in fact 


attributable to this work, and to make such obligation adjustments as necessary 
in light of the supervisor’s estimates of work performed. [Italic supplied. } 


Because direct allotments for the price-spread studies in fiscal 
1956 exceeded the minimum amount specified by Congress ($288,319 
allotted, against a “not less than” $250,000 requirement), AMS stated 
that it was not necessary from an “appropriation control” viewpoint 
to apportion to the special-studies work a part of the funds allotted 
to the overhead and staff divisions which service the price-studies 
program. According to AMS, this accounting procedure serves to 
keep numbers of allotments, records, and costs to a minimum. 

In regard to the total cost of the special studies made by AMS in 

order to comply with the congressional directive, AMS stated, in a 
memorandum to the staff, that— 
From a “cost accounting” viewpoint, rather than an “appropriation control” 
viewpoint, it is, however, necessary to include all costs attributable to the work 
on gathering statistics and conducting special studies on the price spread between 
farmers and consumers. Thus, in determining the total costs for the program, 
overhead costs for the total marketing research program have been distributed 
on a proportionate basis between the work under the special provision and the 
other marketing research work. The total costs of the work attributable to the 
special provision includes obligations under the direct program allotments to 
the Marketing Research and Dairy Divisions under the special accounting limita- 
tion; the direct program obligations in the staff divisions; and the share of the 
overhead costs attributable to the two categories of program obligations. * * * 
[Italic supplied. ] 

The following table (table 1), based on data obtained from AMS, 
shows allotments and obligations on price-spread studies for the fiscal 
year 1956 and the first 4 months of fiscal year 1957. 


TaBie 1.—Agricultural Marketing Service, analysis of allotments and obligations 
relating to Special Study on Price Spread Between Farmer and Consumer 


| ee 

| Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 

| 

Pahmeenmon | --- 

| Direct | Direct | Obligations 

| allotment Obligations allotment | through Oct. 

| 81, 1956 

cxcthitetlngilintgin tein lil taint tinh tte tacit geen canted dinhchiiebnctiy 7 bpoen el tie — sae ee 
Marketing Research Division ______- .| $196, 859 | $183, 317. 24 a $236, 500 | $108, 885. 02 
Dairy Division....._- a 10, 000 9, 957. 15 | 13, 500 4, 262. 57 
Research contracts. 81, 460 | Bl, 460. 00 7 100, 000 


Totel......... a | 288, 319 27 “4, 734. 39 350, 000 113, 147. 59 
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From a “cost accounting” viewpoint the table below (table 2) shows 
all costs attributed by AMS to price spread studies, including overhead 
for administration and management services and that portion of fund 
allocations to staff divisions applicable to actual work done by these 
divisions on the special studies. 


TABLE 2.— Agricultural Marketing Service analysis of allotments and obligations 
relating to Special Study on Price Spread Between Farmer and Consumer 








Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 
Direct | Direct Obligations 
allotment Obligations | allotment | through Oct. 
| 31, 1956 

Marketing Research Division- . $196, 859 | $183, 317. 24 $236,500 | $108, 885. 02 
Dairy Division : oe 5 10, 000 | 9, 957. 15 13, 500 4, 262. 57 
Research contracts . aah ba a pdtac 81,460 | 81, 460. 00 2 eee 
Subtotal ; ; hie 5 ; _ 288, 319 | 274, 734. 39 350, 000 | “113, 147. 59 
AMS staff divisions: Indirect overhead LL adh GR ABABA oe "5, 935. 00 
Program allocations to staff divisions : . 6, 841. 00 |. Sabine 4 017. 00 
Subtotal. - --- : . d ks. siesta 21, 649, 00 | yi 9, 952. 00 
Met st Soci etc 288,319 | 296, "383.39 | 350, 000 123, 009. 59 


! 


Listed below are the items reported by AMS which comprise “indi- 
rect overhead” and “program allocations”, shown in the prec eding 


table. 





Administrator—Overall executive direction___...._-___...__--__-_- nein 2 ee 

Deputy Administrator, Marketing Research and Statistics—Overall ex- 

I Re an i aa Ee bal ila . 1,070 

Assistant Administrator for Management—Budgetary, fiscal, pe rsonnel, 
and other administrative and miscellaneous services_______--___-_-- . 13, 167 

Total, indirect overhead____--_--__- ess jabbesiisse padeidedlcsaianeaeapR bid Eaaisde x nid “14, 808 
Program allocations to staff divisions: 

Marketing information—Pro rata share of information costs, including 
editorial services, press releases, etc. (excludes arts, graphics, and 
printing costs) for marketing research____..._.._____--__.___-___- _ $4,478 

Program appraisal and audit—Pro rata share of audit and appraisal ac- 
tivities applicable to marketing research______--_-_-_______-__-_-_______ 410 

Statistical clearance and standards—Pro rata share of technical assist- 
ance and coordination on statistical methods, and review and clearance 
of questionnaires pursuant to Federal Reports Act of 1942_______- oo pie eee 

Machine tabulation—Pro rata share of machine tabulation work for mar- 
keting research, of indirect benefit to various projects____________-__-_ 504 

Other—Pro rata share of such items as rent and resident work groups 
which provide program service to all projects___.______-____-___-_-_--_- 71 

Total program allocations to staff divisions__._........._._____-__~-~ 6, 841 


Table 2 shows that on a “e rong basis total obligations, including 
overhead, etc., amounted to $296,383 for the fiseal year 1956. 
The table which follows (table 3) shows the operating budget and 


obligations on each project from a “cost” viewpoint. 
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Agricultural Marketing Service analysis of operating budget and obligations relative 
to the Special Study on Price Spread Between Farmer and Consumer, by project, 
fiscal year 1956 


Project No. | 
OC 3-2 (ec) 


OC 1-29 (ce) 
OC 2-53 (b) 


OC 1-44 (b) 


OC 1-46 (b) 
OC 1-22 (c) 
OC 11-23 (c) | 
OO 1-36 (a) | 
OC 1-40 (a) | 


OC 1-52 (b) | 


OC 1-30 (ce) 


OC 1-34 (a) 
OC 1-35 (a) 
OC 1-37 (b) 


OC 1-45 (b) 


OC 1-39 (b) 


TF 3-8(b) | 


TF 1-1 (b) 


Total. | aa 


Project title 


Development, maintenance and 
analysis of farm-to-retail price 
spreads and other marketing 
statistics on entire marketing 


process 

Measurement of components of 
farm-to-retail price spreads 
for selected food commodities 
on a continuing basis ___--_-__- 

Extent and effects of major la- 
bor-employment practices on 
costs, adequacy and struc- | 
ture of agricultural marketing. 

Costs and margins of market- 
ing livestock, meats, and 
meat products-....__- at 

Analysis of fe armer-to-consumer 
price spread in relation to 
marketing agencies involved 
and services performed in 
the marketing of dairy prod- 
ucts in selected cases _- 

(Revised) quarterly measure- 

ment and analyses of margins, | 
costs, and efficiency in dis- | 
tributing fivid milk and 
cream products for 80 selected | 
plants_- ; 

Measurement of the efficiency | 
of citrus fruit p2 .cking house 
operations in Florida. -| 

An economic analysis of costs | 
and practices in handling and | 
packing early crop potatoes- 

Handling practices and market- | 
ing costs for Florida sweet 
corn... app anpliteen Casale is 

Marketing northeastern fruits | 
and vegetables thru an | 
ing plauts_. 

(Revised) ma wrket or “p anization, 
trade practices, margins, and | 
seasonality factors in market- 
ing turkeys- 

Marketing margins and costs | 
for eggs cartoned in the Mid- | 
west and sold in distant cities_ 

Margins, costs and trade prac- 
tices in marketing fowl, 
roosters, and chicken fryers.-.-- 

Eeonomic analysis of poultry | 
dressing plants in New Eng- 
land 

Marketing margins for ‘cotton | 
seed and soybeans used in | 
the manufacture of food prod- | 
ucts with emphasis on mar- 
garine and shortening 

Costs of handling wheat re- 
ceived by railroad and motor 
truck at port terminal eleva- 
tors in Pacific Northwest---_- 

Special report on transporta- 
tion as a factor in marketing 
OER acc <) saensebh 6018 .| 

Determine flow and costs of 
handling of fresh fruits and 
vegetables through New 
York City wholesale mar- | 
kets, and savings resulting 
from new facilities, equip- 
ment, and handling’ at satis- 
factory location in New York 
City_. . x = 





Operating budget 


Total 


Di- 
rect 


35, 200 


8, 300) 


38, 500 


22, 300) 


12, 400 


1, 500: 


9, 400 


33, 000) 


12, 000) 


2, 675) 


22, 000 


_|311, 000) 


$26, 500/$23, 900)... _- 
| 


| 7, 500|_ 


11, 100} 








| 11, 200} - 


1, 400 
| 14, 700) 
| 8, 500) 


| 








Con- | Oth- 


tracts 


| $2, 600|$26, 398) $: 


| 3,500} 37, 898 


| 4 batt 


$10, 000 


Obligations 


Di- 
rect 


Con- | Oth- 
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Direct obligations shown in table 3 were classified as follows: 





I a a $147, 194 
a ata iat Ne ai by Sc iegtainn on iotssds tne ned elon ear emg ised ie tao ok ori 10, 548 
I a sila anil sateen ee heh a LE 782 
OU i eh a ies std Lf shh lB dla pence cee alll nn UN tlttlo panes 13, 981 
RPCENee -SOTUERR CCIE OV ek nn is icici Sp ce es 20, 382 
pages and meteriehtc aso 8 ch eee gsemeornasaasees ecu 50 
TIRE, gi nestcenesinich shilelivelil coeio Nii ele ntl sche Me aneesonsih bt te ia ah shin 337 

BOR nok nk. 5 cceeneiied > odpm ccgedie ee ce 193, 274 


Brief comments follow on the methods which AMS officials and 


other personnel state are employed in obligating funds against the 


price spread account for each of the cost elements shown above. 
Personal services, $147,194 

As noted earlier, salary costs are charged on the basis of project 
assignment. Section heads are responsible for notifying the obliga- 
tion control clerk of any changes of personnel assignments. If a 
person works on more than one project, his salary is apportioned on 
the basis of the section head’s judgment. The obligation control 
clerk informed the staff that she checks with the section heads “ 
least once every 3 months.” 


Travel, $10,548 

Only direct travel which can be identified to the work projects is 
charged to the special studies account. No charge is made for travel 
by administrative and other “service” personnel. 
Communications, $782 

The cost to special studies is based on the ratio of the number of 
telephones assigned to personnel working on the projects to the total 
number of telephones i in the Market Organization and Costs Branch. 
No toll calls or other communications costs are charged. 
Printing, $13,981 

Staff was advised that approximately 80 percent of the printing on 
the special studies was done by the Government Printing Office, whose 
reimbursement is charged to the special studies account. The balance 
of the printing costs is principally charges made by the Marketing 
Information Division, based on established rates. 


Other contractual services, $20,382 

Nearly 50 percent of this item ($10,140) was for funds advanced 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics to cover costs of collecting prices 
for specified items of poultry and eggs in 9 cities, and for fruits and 
vegetables in 4 cities. Approxim: tely 40 percent of the item was for 
art and graphic work done by the Marketing Information Division. 


Supplies and materials, $50 

This item covered the cost of gasoline purchased on field trips by 
personnel working on the projects. 
Taxes, $337 

This cost represents social security taxes on salaries. 


The following table (table 4) reflects the direct obligations shown 
on table 3, refined to objective classification by projects. 
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TaBLe. 4.-AMS— Marketing, Research Division, Market Organization and Costs 
Branch, objective classification by line projects, fiscal year 1956 
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The first two projects listed in table 3 (OC 3-2 and OC 1-29) are 
considered by AMS to be statistical studies; the others case-type 
farm-to-consumer margins studies. 

Of the 18 projects listed, AMS stated that 4 new projects were 
started in May-June 1955, in anticipation of the special proviso in 
the Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1956; 9 originated in fiscal 1956; 
and 5 other projects were either extended or substantially revised 
to conform to the objectives of the price study provision. These 
projects are identified on table 3 as follows: 

(a) New projects started in fiscal 1955 ; 

(6) New projects started in fiscal 1956 ; and 

(c) Revision or expansion of line of work already underway. 

One project, OC 1-37, was budgeted but later taken out of the 
special studies work plan. 

In addition to the projects listed above, the costs of which are 
charged against the earmarked funds for price spread studies, AMS, 
in a memorandum dated August 20, 1956, listed 28 other projects, 
with a statement that— 

Each of the lines of work included in the foregoing supplementary list provides 
information that assists in a better understanding of marketing processes for 
food. This work is a necessary adjunet to any price spread studies in food 


marketing. This supplementary list of projects could have been included as 
part of our contribution under the earmarked fund. [Italic supplied.] 


F. CONTRACTS 


It will be noted that table 5 reflects that $81,460, or nearly 30 per- 
cent of the obligations actually charged by AMS to the earmarked 
funds for price spread studies resulted from research contracts. Two 


of these contracts, totaling $34,500, were entered into in June 1956. 

Table 5, which follows, shows pertinent information on the research 
contracts negotiated by AMS during the fiscal year 1956 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the price spread studies required by Congress: 


ta . 22 
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TABLE 5.—Agricultural Marketing Service, research contracts relating to ‘‘ special 
study of price spread between the furmer and consumer,” fiscal year 1956 


| | Payments 
Termination date Amount of| through 
contract | Oct. 31, 


Contractor, initiation date, line project number 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
i 
| 


Douglas G. Colley & Associates, June 29, 1956, OC 1-52_; June 30, 1959 | $12, 500 | 
University of Tennessee, Mar. 2, 1956, OC 1-46 Upon ‘comple tion of 

work, but not to ex- | 

| ceed 24% years. 

Edward B. McLain Co., Dec. 30, 1955, OC 1-22._____.|.....do-. 24, ¢ 
University of Washington, July 12, 1955, OC 1-39 ‘Completed Jan. 31, 1956 | 12, 000 | 
Stanford Research Institute, June 13, 1956, TF 1-1 Upon comple tion of | 22, 000 
work but to exceed 1 | | 
year. | } 
j 


| 
| 


81, 460 ! 23, 360 


In addition to those listed above, one other contract, in the amount 
of $12,500, was negotiated in November 1956 with the University of 
Wisconsin for a study of the costs and margins involved in the manu- 
facture and marketing of cheese, including processed cheeses. 

A brief description follows on the type of research work to be done 
by each contractor, as outlined by AMS. 

Douglas G. Colley & Associates, project OC 1-52.—According to 
AMS this is a joint contract between AMS and the University os 
Maryland on the one hand, and the contractor on the other, which wa 
developed to obtain uniform cost records from vegetable canners an 
freezers operating in Virginia, West Virginia, ee land, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The contractor, a cost accounting 
firm, is obligated to furnish regular reports to AMS and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Univer sity of Tennessee, proje ct OC Ee- 4O. —This contractor is ob- 
ligated to make a study of the margins in the marketing of Cheddar 
cheese from southern cheese factories. According to AMS the con- 
tractor has obtained data from a number of cheese factories and has 
followed a number of shipments of cheese from the factory through 
to the final sale outlet. 

Edward B. McLain Co., project OC 1-22.—The contractor supplies 
AMS with cost records, by quarterly periods, on 80 milk distributmg 
iirms to enable AMS to obtain current. information on the amount of, 
and changes in, eosts of distributing fluid milk. 

University of Washington, project OC 1-39.—The contractor made 
a study of the costs of handling wheat received by railroad and motor- 
truck at port terminal elevators in the Pacific Northwest to determine 
the differences in the cost of receiving wheat by rail and by truck. 
The contractor’s report was released in Janury 1956. 

Stanford Research Institute, project TF 1-1.—The contractor has 
undertaken to determine plan and costs of handling fresh fruits — 
vegetables through New York City wholesale markets, and saving 
resulting from new facilities, equipment, and handling at catiafaetiity 
location in New York City. 

All contracts under the earmarked fund program are negotiated. 
In reply to a staff inquiry as to the reasons why no contracts were 
submitted for bid, the Director of Marketimg Research Division, in a 
memorandum, stated : 


* * The procedure is to discuss the specifications with several possible 


contractors to learn whether they have the personnel, experience, and facilities 
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to earry on the work and the probable cost. After an appraisal of the qualifica- 
tions of the potential contractors, we select from the group the one best qualified 
to fulfill the contract goal, andthe relative costs. The final work specifications 
and the price most adventageous to the Government are then negotiated with 
the selected contractor. Generally speaking, it has been found that there are 
only a limited number of qualified private firms or colleges willing to negotiate 
research contracts for economic studies on a flat fee basis. 

AMS informed the staff that it plans to continue work in fiscal year 
1957 on 12 of the projects underway in fiscal 1956, expand 2 of the 
projects, and initiate 3 others. 

New work programed under the earmarked fund is outlined below : 

1. A case study of the economic effects of food trading stamps. 

2. Price spreads for fluid milk in Springfield, Mass., Rochester, 
N. Y., Tulsa, Okla., and certain other cities. 

3. Price spreads for cheese from northern plants. 

4. Margins for nonfat dry milk sold in consumer packages. 

5. Cost of marketing deciduous fruits and berries in fresh form. 

6. Handling, packing, and storage costs for apples grown in major 
eastern production areas. 

7. Marketing costs at terminal public stockyards markets. 

8. Marketing margins and costs for livestock and meat. 

9. Margins and costs for marketing beet and cane sugar. 


G. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN PRICE SPREAD STUDIES 
WORK 


According to the Director, Marketing Research Division, AMS 
needed approximately 10 employees, in addition to those transferred 
from other work in the division, to handle the earmarked fund work- 
load in fiscal year 1956. 

The Director stated that only four additional staff members were 
recruited specifically for price spread study work, which necessitated 
the assignment of employees from other research projects and resulted 
in understaffing of these projects. 

He went on to state that in order to obtain a total net gain of 17 
employees for the Market Organization and Costs Branch, which does 
most of the work on price spread studies, it was necessary to recruit 
116 employees during the period July 1, 1955, to November 26, 1956, as 
separations for the period totaled 99 employees. 

The larger part of the separations are caused by higher grades and 
better job opportunities offered by other agencies in the Department, 
State colleges, or private business, according to the Director, and only 
infrequently can professional employees be recruited who have the 
necessary training and experience in research relating to marketing 
margins and costs. 


H. PUBLICATIONS PRINTED AND DISTRIBUTED 


The Director, Marketing Research Division, furnished a list of pub- 
lications which AMS considers to be the more important results of the 
price spread studies required by Congress. 

The list follows, showing number of publications printed and dis- 
tributed to November 1956: 





— ee st ht OCU 


a ee 


ei tu) Ge. See 





Printed | Distributed 
'(number)| (number) 


Marketing Margins for Soybean and Cottonseed Oils Used in | 2, 000 | 1, 200 
Margarine and Shortening; reprint M & T S, January 1956. | | 
AMS-110.._..| Marketing Margins for Fruits and Vegetables; reprint M & T'S, | 2, 000 | 1, 325 
March 1956. | 
AMS-112_....| Marketing Margins for Poultry and Eggs; reprint M & T §, | 2, 000 
January 1956. | 
AMS-113__..._| Marketing Margins for Dairy Products; reprint M & T §, | 2, 000 
January 1956. | 
AMS-117__...| Trends in the Cost of Labor in Marketing Farm Food Products; | 
reprint M & T 8, April 1956. | 
AMS-119. -- Marketing Margins for Turkeys; reprint M & T 8, April 1956___| 500 450 
AMS-134.__..| Trends in Corporate Profits in Marketing Farm Food Products; 500 | 305 
reprint M & TS, August 1956. | 
MP-708 Marketing Costs for Food, December 1955. _ _- ‘ ; 95,000 | 86, 050 
MP-710 A Beef Marketing Margins and Costs, February 1956 75, 000 68, 360 
MP-711_._- Pork Marketing Margins and Costs, April 1956 50, 000 37,5 
MP-712.___..| Marketing Margins for White Bread, March 1956. _- 50, 000 
MP-718___...| The Price of Beef, April 1956 | 100,000 | 
MP-719___...| Margins and Costs in Marketing Florida Sweet Corn, April 1956__| 6, 000 
MP-733___._.| Marketing Costs and Margins for Fresh Milk, October 1956 | 25,000 | 


The Price of Milk, October 1956___ pa _..| 60,000 | 


800 500 


It should be noted that, in addition to the incomplete list of publica- 
tions shown above, AMS has disseminated price spread information 
through other media, that is, press releases, radio, television, and 
so forth. 

I. EFFECTS OF SPECIAL PROVISION 


The Director, Marketing Research Division, gave his views on the 
effect of the special provision on AMS in a memorandum quoted, in 
part, below: 


In terms of staff the special provision required more in the way of shifts of 
staff assignments than net increases in staff. This was true because the provi- 
sion called for relatively little change in appropriations compared with budget 
proposals. Moreover, * * * the special program was given priority in making 
staff assignments among available personnel. * * * 

By far the most additional work confronted the research workers who were 
given the task of reorienting their program of activity. This entailed a com- 
plete reexamination of all related work leading to the origination of 9 new proj- 
ects and the revision of 5 other projects to conform to the specific objectives of the 
special program. A number of other related projects were also revised in view 
of transfers of personnel to work identified with the special program. In each 
case a completely new project statement was written and new plans of work 
were drafted. Thereafter the revised work was initiated with additional in- 
dustry contacts developed or different sources of data established to supplement 
those previously relied upon, * * * 

The congressional action was a facilitating mechanism for undertaking costs 
and margins projects receiving relatively little support from advisory commit- 
tees. It reduced the need for explaining to committees why such projects were 
given priority over research receiving more favorable ratings by the committees. 
It also stimulated more interest in these subjects by the research workers and 
encouraged them to improve costs, margins, and spread data sooner than other- 
wise would have occurred. These improvements together with arrangements 
for obtaining continuous series of data on these subjects will have lasting benefits 
in bolstering both the quantity and quality of such research. 

Public attention attracted to the work by the congressional action contributed 
to better cooperation in providing data, to improving the resulting research 
reports, and to wider dissemination of the research results. 

Among the less favorable consequences were the detrimental effects of divert- 
ing qualified men from going to work and the costs of preparing additional man- 
agement records and reports to account for the earmarked funds. Another, 
perhaps more significant result, has been the stirring up of groups critical of 
or opposed to this work. * * * 
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J. ADMINISTRATION OF THE SPECIAL PROVISION 





The views of AMS officials and operating personnel were sought on 
whether or not they had found the price spread study provision 
burdensome to administer. 

The Chief, Market Organization and Costs Branch, stated that the 
“limitation account has caused some additional work.” 

The reply made by the Director, Marketing Research Division, 
appears to be typical of those made by AMS personnel interviewed. 
It is, therefore, quoted below : 


The effect of the special proviso on the workload for accounting and reporting 
would be difficult to measure in terms of actual workload involved. It does 
require the maintenance of records comparable to a separate program and fund, 
i. e., separate budget controls, general ledger accounts, allotment ledgers, and 
obligation and activity reports. An identification of salaries chargeable to the 
proviso must be included on payroll documents. Obligation documents and 
billings for other objects must be analyzed to determine which obligations are 
chargeable to the proviso. As requested, special reports and analyses are pre- 
pared on obligations, expenditures, program plans and progress. The impact 
of the additional accounting, analyses, and reporting has not alone resulted in 
additional man-years of employment. However, as man-hours and man-days 
are added in this manner for various special requirements, they gradually 
accumulate into increased overhead costs unless accompanied by offsetting 
simplifications in other requirements. 





K. STAFF COMMENTS 
It seemed to the staff that procedures used by AMS to determine 
and record obligations against the earmarked fund for price spread 
studies were reasonable. 

The only area where it appeared that a question might be raised 
as to the authenticity of the obligation was on the apportionment of 
salaries of employees working on the projects. As noted in the report 
no hour-by-hour record is kept on professional personnel and their 
salaries are charged to the projects, both price spread and others, on 
the basis of the section head’s judgment, who, according to one AMS 
official, “estimates reasonably well” the time spent on each project. 
The staff was also informed that there is some “offsetting” of the 
salaries of clerical employees as between projects. 

However, if AMS is actually expending funds in an amount sub- 
stantially more than needed to meet the monetary requirement of the 
special provision, ($250,000 for fiscal year 1956) as indicated by data 
submitted to the staff, it might well be that the added burden of time 
records on each employee is unnecessary. 

On some elements of costs, i. e., travel, communications, etc., it 
seemed to the staff that AMS could have charged the earmarked fund 
more than it did. 

A determination of whether or not AMS carried out in fiscal 1956 
the intent of Congress, as expressed in the special provision, would 
require congressional concurrence that the projects designated by 
AMS as price spread studies were actually within the scope of the 
special provision. 

A memorandum, dated June 27, 1956, from AMS described in detail 
the work being done under each of the price study projects listed in 
table 3, shown on page 11 of this report. A copy of the memorandum 
is attached as exhibit A to this report. 
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»' As:te-whether or not.the special provision has been a burden in ad- 
ministration’to AMS, it appears that it has caused some additional 
work, But, in itself, has not catised any additional man-years of 
employment. 


EXHIBIT A 


‘STATEMENT ON MARKETING MARGINS RESEARCH PROGRAM EAIRMARKED FUND, 
Fiscat YEAR 1956 


Marketing-margins research under earmarked funds is summarized according 
to line projects, Publications are listed on page 7. The budget allotments to 
each project include direct allotments to the Market Organization and Costs 
and Transportation and Facilities Branches, and overhead expense for the 
Marketing Information Division and other AMS administrative units. Contract 
funds ‘indicated are for the total amount of the contract regardless of whether 
at was actually dispersed during fiscal year 1956. The budget allotted to each 
of the projects listed below is not necessarily all of the allotments to each project, 
put onky the phases of each project that were classified as work under earmarked 
funds. 


2.:0C0 3-2—Development, maintenance, and analysis of farm-to-retail price 
spreaids-and other marketing statistics on entire marketing process; budget, 
‘$26,500 

Objective—To show trends in margins and to explain and analyze variations 
in margins, costs, profits, marketing practices services, total marketing charges, 
-and farmer’s share of the consumer's dollar. 

Extent of new work.—This is a revision of a former line of information work. 
‘(It provides for additional coverage in the field of marketing information and 
-statistics and also is aimed at providing a much needed central reference for 
all useful statistics on price spreads and related marketing series for domestically 
“produced food. ) 

Status and results.—A 16-page “popular” report, Marketing Costs for Food, was 
‘issued which summarized trends over the past 10 years in food marketing costs 
and the distribution of the consumer’s food dollar. Emphasis was placed on 
changes in cost factors and marketing services. In addition to the 75,000 copies 
of this report, this publication provided material for several TV package pro- 
grams, radio programs, and extension releases. 

A comprehensive bulletin on price spreads is being developed. This bulletin 
will contain a summary of historical series of farm-to-retail price spreads for 
the farm food-market basket, product groups, and individual commodities; 
aggregate statistical series on labor, profits, and transportation components of 
total marketing charges; and for commodities and commodity groups the most 
current and useful information on functional and cost components of price 
spreads. This statisical bulletin will be useful not only to many groups interested 
in statistical facts on the costs. of marketing but to research workers in marketing. 

In the development of information needed for this overall statistical bulletin, 
several reports.and articles have been prepared which were published in. the 
Marketing and Transportation Situation, other AMS periodicals, and as separate 
reports. 


2. OO: 1-28—Measurement of components of farm-to-retail price spreads’ for 
selected food commodities on a continuing basis; budget, $35,200 (includes 
$10,000 allotted to Dairy Division for additional collection of Market.News 
prices) 


Objective —Develop and previde additional prices needed ‘at retail, wholesale, 
shipping point, and farm levels so that the eomponents of farm-retail price 
spreads can be calculated and reported at regular intervals. 

Extent of new work.—Practically all new work. 

Status and results.—A program has been developed for the expansion of cur- 
‘rent prices through the regular collection of additional data by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and Market News Service for selected fruits and vegetables 
and poultry and egg products in nine major cities, Price specifications have been 
developed so that prices at different levels can be compared for the same kinds 
and qualities of products, The data collected thus far were used in special 
articles in the January 1956 issue of the Marketing and Transportation Situation, 


87767—57—nt. 1——-9 
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and to answer specific requests for information on margins for these commodities. 
Plans have been developed to expand the collection of additional prices to include 
more commodities. As these data are accumulated for a year or more, further 
analyses and reports will be prepared. 


8. OC 2-53.—Ecxtent and effects of major labor-employment practices on the costs, 
adequacy, and structure of agricultural marketing; budget, $8,300 

Objective.—To determine the importance of labor costs ineluding fringe bene- 
fits as well as wages of firms engaged in agricultural marketing, and to determine 
to what extent these costs have changed over the past 10 years. 

Extent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results.—Four studies have been initiated under this project: 

(1) Measurement of labor costs of corporations engaged in agricultural mar- 
keting; (2) labor as a cost factor in marketing fruits and vegetables; (3) study 
of fringe benefits in agricultural marketing ; and (4) study of collective bargaining 
agreements in the wholesale and retail meat trade. 

Case studies are being made of about 70 corporations to determine what labor 
costs for these companies amount to and how the amount has changed in the past 
10 years. 

Consultation and advice were provided industry people and persons from the 
Legislative Reference Service in connection with a study of price spreads in the 
canning industry made for the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Work is being done to explain and describe fringe benefits and the payment of 
these benefits which are of increasing importance in the processing and distribu- 
tion of food and textile products. A report based on secondary data which de- 
scribed these practices and trends was included in an article in the April 1956 
issue of the Marketing and Transportation Situation. 

The manner in which labor and management are adjusting to rapid changes 
in meat wholesaling and retailing procedures is being studied. The labor con- 
tract shows wage adjustment and other conditions of employment that may affect 
costs of wholesaling and retailing meat and functions performed. Current con- 
tracts covering about 40,000 employees in meat retailing were carefully examined. 
Discussions have been held with labor and industry groups to select the most im- 
portant contract provisions affecting costs. Data have been obtained from 
retail meat departments in stores in San Francisco. Similar fieldwork will be 
done in three other cities. Five chainstores and the national labor union which 
has organized workers in meat retailing are cooperating on this study. 


4. OC 1-44—Costs and ‘margins of marketing livestock, meats, and meat products ; 
budget, $38,500) 

Objective-—To measure, analyze, and describe price spreads and costs of 
marketing livestock, meats, and meat products by agency, function, and species. 

Extent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and resuits.—Separate reports on marketing margins for beef and pork 
were prepared in which there was unusual public interest because of the decline 
in farm prices of meat animals. These publications reported both trends in 
overall margins as well as illustrative case studies which disclosed wide varia- 
tions in costs, prices, and returns to farmers, feeders, packers, wholesalers, and 
retailers who buy or sell at different times and under different conditions. 
These reports and material from them were widely circulated through various 
media—television, radio, periodicals, and speeches. 

Most of the data needed for a similar report on marketing margins and costs 
for lamb has been collected. The writing of this report should get underway in 
July. 


5. OO 1-46—Analysis of farmer-to-consumer price spread in relation to market- 
ing agencies involved and services performed in the marketing of dairy 
products in selected cases; budget, $22,300 ($12,800 direct, $10,000 C) 


Objective—To analyze farmer-to-consumer price spreads in relation to mar- 
keting agencies involved and services performed in processing and distributing 
fluid milk, cheese, butter, and other dairy products in selected cases. 

Petent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results——Four studies have been initiated under this project: 

(1) A compilation of secondary data relating to sizes of containers in which 
milk is sold and channels of distribution; (2) margins in the marketing of ched- 
dar cheese from southern cheese factories; (3) margins in the marketing of 
fiuid milk in Chicago; and (4) margins in the marketing of fluid milk in Akron. 
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The study of margins at southern cheese factories is being done under contract 
and the contract specifications call for a preliminary report by June 30. In- 
formal reports from the contractor are that data have been obtained from a 
number of cheese factories and that a number of shipments of cheese have been 
followed from the factory through to their final sale outlet at retail stores. 
Preliminary tabulations of the margins found on these shipments are to be 
furnished in the contractor’s first report to the Department. 

Inthe study of milk margins in Chicago a survey of households was completed 
early this month. Data from the survey will be tabulated shortly. We will 
then know the average price of milk in Chicago for each of the sizes of containers 
and for each of four kinds of milk purchased at stores or delivered to homes. 
From an inspection of the schedules it is evident that there is a wide range of 
prices being paid. Information has been obtained relating to costs and charges 
for some of the services coming into the marketing of fluid milk, including coun- 
try plant charges and country-to-city hauling. 

A study similar to that in the Chicago area is also being made in Akron, Ohio. 
In this market it is difficult to compute current margins accurately because of the 
wide range of prices being charged at stores. 


6. OC 1-22 (Rev.)—Quarterly measurement and analysis of margins, costs, and 
efficiency in distributing fluid milk and cream products for 80 selected 
plants ; budget, $42,325 ($17,365 direct, $24,960 C) 

Objective.—To obtain current information on the amount and changes in costs 
of distributing fluid milk. 

Extent of new work.—tThis project, wndertaken by contract, renews and ex- 
tends the contract which was completed June 30, 1955. 

Status and results.—Records for 80 milk dealers for 3 quarterly periods have 
been received under the new contract. The data being furnished are already 
punched intvu IBM cards so they may be more easily and quickly summarized 
and analyzed. The data received under the previous contract also have been 
placed on punched cards and a manuscript analyzing in detail the data now 
available has been prepared. 


7. OC 1-23—Measurement of the efficiency of citrus fruit packinghouse. opera- 
tions in Florida (Florida State Agricultural Heperiment Station eooperat- 
ing) ; budget, $5,400 

Objectives.—To measure the efficiency of citrus handling and packing oper- 
ations under methods which are in current use in the industry. 

Extent of new work.—This was an expansion of a line of work which was 
aiready underway. 

Status and results.—Fieldwork on this project has been completed and two 
preliminary progress reports issued. Detailed reports of the comparison of the 
various handling methods are being prepared for publication at the University 
of Florida, 


8 OC 1-86—An economic anlysis of costs and practices in handling and packing 
early crop potatoes (Florida State Agricultural EHeperiment Station co- 
operating) ; budget, $6,400 

Objective—To determine handling and packing costs for early crop potatoes 
and marketing costs to the point of first sale in receiving market. In addition, 
returns to producers would he determined. 

Extent of new aork.—This is new work. 

Status and results. —Fieldwork is being completed this month. It is expected 
that a report on returns to producers will be published by December 1956. De- 
tailed-reports of costs of handling and packing early crop potatoes will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible during 1957. 


9. OC 1-40—Handling practices and marketing costs for Florida sweet corn 
(Florida State Agricultural Experiment Station cooperating); budget, 
$4,300 

Objective-—To evaluate handling practices, margins, and costs in marketing 
Florida sweet corn in Baltimore, Md. 

Extent of new work.—This is new work. 

Status and results—aA published report gave margins and costs related to 
marketing services for Florida sweet corn marketed in Baltimore. Fieldwork 
has been completed and a manuscript prepared relating the handling practices to 
grade, quality, and price of Florida sweet corn sold in Baltimore. 
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10.00. 1-52—Marketing northeastern fruits and vegetables through processing 
j plants (Maryland State Agricultural, Experiment Station cooperating) ; 
dudget, $10,500 (O direct, $10,500 C) 

Obdjective—To determine costs of packing selected fruits and vegetables in a 
sample of plants in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
”. Watent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results.-—This study is to be carried out under contract with a cost 

accounting firm which has developed and will supervise the use of a uniform cost 
-accounting system in these plants. Detailed reports of processing costs are to 

be submitted by the contractor. The contract is in the hands of the contractor 
-for signature and the work is getting underway. 


41. OC 1-80 (Rev.)—Market organization, trade practices, margins, and season- 
ality factors in the. marketing of turkeys ; budget, $12,400 


Objective.—To measure the marketing margins for turkeys in representative 
retail stores in Washington, Boston, and Cincinnati metropolitan areas, and to 
measure both margins and costs of the principal wholesalers and processors 
supplying these retailers ; to determine the influence of important trade practices 
and channels on margins and costs; and to suggest means of reducing marketing 
costs. 

EHetent of new work.—This is a revision and an expansion of a former project 
limited to the Washington metropolitan area. 

Status and rvesuits.—Essential data have been collected from retailers and 
wholesalers in the three metropolitan areas and from processors shipping turkeys 
tothem. These data are now being analyzed preparatory to planning and writing 
a final report of research findings and conclusions. 


12. OC 1-34—-Marketing margins and costs for eggs cartoned in the Midwest and 
sold in distant cities ; budget, $1,500 


Obdjective.—To determine and compare marketing margins and costs and trade 
practices for eggs produced in the Midwest and retailed in distant cities when 
they are shipped from country points in 30 dozen cases and cartoned for the retail 
trade in the distant cities, and when all candling and cartoning of eggs is done at 
eountry points prior to shipment of the top qualities of eggs and disposal of 
undergrades at nearby locations. 

Batent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results —Research procedures have been formulated and prelim- 
inary contacts have been made with selected egg marketing firms to secure the 
close cooperation needed from them to complete work under the project. Field- 
work will begin in the fall of 1956. 


13. OC 1-35—Margins, costs, and trade practices in marketing fowl, roasters, 
and chicken fryers; budget, $16,300 

Objective—To measure marketing margins for chicken fryers and fowl in rep- 
resentative retail stores in Chicago and Minneapolis metropolitan areas, and to 
measure both margins and costs of the principal wholesalers and processors 
supplying these retailers ; to determine the influence of important trade practices 
and channels on margins and costs; and to suggest means of reducing market- 
ing costs. 

Heatent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results.—Nearly all essential data have been collected from retailers 
and wholesalers in the two metropolitan areas and from processors shipping 
chickens to them. Analyses of these data are in process preparatory to planning 
and preparing a final report on the research under this project. 


14. OC 1-87—Economic analysis of poultry dressing plants in New England 
(Massachusetts and New Hampshire State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions cooperating) ; budget, $9,400 


Objective-—To determine marketing margins, costs, and comparative efficien- 
cies of poultry dressing plants of different sizes and types; to develop models of 
efficient poultry dressing plants; to evaluate the relative competitive positions 
of poultry dressing plants of various sizes and types; and to suggest improve- 
ments in marketing and processing methods. 

Extent of new work,—All new work. 

Status and results.—Analysis of data collected through a field survey of approx- 
imately 75 representative poultry slaughtering plants in the New England region 
is in process. Plans are. being made for the conduct of detailed economic- 
engineering investigations of a small sample of dressing plants. 
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15. OC’ 1-45—Marketing margins for cottonseed and soybeans used in the mant- 
facture of food products, with emphasis on margarine and shortening ; 
budget, $33,000 


Objective—Study the variation in raw material sources and costs, market 
channels, product composition, and marketing operations for cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils going into margarine and vegetable shortening. 

Extent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results.—A.preliminary study has been made for each of four cities 
in November of 1940, 1945, 1950, and 1954. Procedures and findings of the pre- 
liminary study. have been critically reviewed. Additional data have been obtained. 
Plans have been made for amplifications in the following areas: Add one city; 
make an analysis of lagged margins compared with simultaneous margins; and 
analyze a seasonal factor in margins and intensify the. analysis of the relation 
of taxes and prohibition (as to color) to margins oh margarine. 


16. OC 1-89—Costs of handling wheat received by railroad and motortruck at 
port terminal elevators in the Pacific Northwest; budget, $12,000 (0 direct, 
$12,000 C) 

Objective-—To determine the difference in the cost of receiving wheat by rail 
and by truck. 

Eatent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results—This study has been completed and a report of the con- 
tractor’s findings was released on January 27, 1956. This report has provided 
the CSS and the grain trade with basic data for establishing handling allowances 
for wheat under the uniform grain storage agreement. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES BRANCH 


17. TF 3-8—Special report on transportation as a factor in marketing costs; 
budget, $2,675 
Objective——To show changes that have taken place in transportation rates over 
a period of years and the extent to which transportation is a factor in the rise 
in prices of food products. 
Eeatent of new work.—All new work. 


Status and results,—This study has been completed. A report will be pub- 
lished early in the 1957 fiscal year. 


18. TF 1—1—Determine flow and costs of handling of fresh fruits and vegetables 
through New York City wholesale markets, and savings resulting from new 
facilities, equipment and handling at satisfactory location in New York 
City ; budget, $22,000 (0 direct, $22,000 C) 

Objective—To measure changes in physical inputs and costs that result from 
changing antiquated to modern-type terminal facilities. 

Batent of new work.—All new work. 

Status and results—This study is being carried out under a contract which 
was recently signed. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Marketing Costs for Food, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 708, December 
1955. 

Beef Marketing Margins and Costs, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 710, 
February 1956. 

Pork Marketing Margins and Costs, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 711, 
April 1956. 

Marketing Margins for White Bread, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 712, 
March 1956, 

The Price of Beef, USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 718, April 1956. 

Margins and Costs in Marketing Florida Sweet Corn, USDA, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 719, April 1956. 

Food Marketing Bill Increases, Agricultural Situation, December 1955. 

Farmer Gets Less of Food Dollar, Agricultural Situation, February 1956. 

Dairy Marketing Margins, Agricultural Situation, March 1956. 

Beef Marketing Margins, Agricultural ‘Situation, March 1956. 

What’s the Price Spread Between What the Farmer Gets for Beef and What 
Consumers Pay for It? Agricultural Situation, March 1956. 

Who Gets the Steer Money? Agricultural Situation, April 1956. 

Who Gets the Money? (Pork Marketing Margins), Agricultural Situation, May 
1956. 
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What Every Hog Producer Should Watch For, Agricultural Situation, Juue 1956. 

Bill for Marketing Farm Foods Continues Slow Rise, Marketing Activities, De- 
cember 1955. 

Mapcering Margins Are Wider for Beef and Pork, Marketing Activities, April 

Marketing Margins for White Bread, Marketing Activities, May 1956. 

The Marketing Bill for Agricultural Products, article in Agricultural Economics 
Research, October 1955. 

Trends in the Cost of Labor in Marketing Farm Food Products, reprinted from 
April 1956 issue of the Marketing and Transportation Situation, May 1956. 
Marketing Margins for Soybean and Cottonseed Oils Used in Margarine and 
Shortening, reprinted from January 1956 issue of the Marketing and Trans- 

portation Situation. 

Marketing Margins for Dairy Products, reprinted from January 1956 issue of 
the Marketing and Transportation Situation. 

Marketing Margins for Turkeys, by Earl H. Rinear, reprinted from the Marketing 
and Transportation Situation, April 1956. 

Marketing Margins for Poultry and Eggs, by R. M. Conlogue and F. R. Manson, 
reprinted from the Marketing and Transportation Situation, January 1956. 

Marketing Margins for Fruits and Vegetables, reprinted from the Marketing and 
Transportation Situation, March 1956. 

The Marketing and Transportation Situation, July 1955, October 1955, January 
1956, and April 1956 issues, Statistics and price spread articles in addition 
to reprints listed above. 

Trends Behind the Hog Situation, by Gerald Engelman, AMS, Marketing Re- 
search Division, May 7, 1956. 

Costs of Unloading and Blevating Grain from Rail Cars and Motortrucks, 

Respectively, at North Pacific Coast Terminal Tide Water Elevators During 

Crop Year 1954-55 (contractor’s report). 


OTHER DISSEMINATION OF PRICE-SPREAD INFORMATION 


In addition to the publications and articles listed, price-spread information 
was disseminated widely through other media. According to the appropriations 
committee “A portion of these funds should be used for the dissemination of this 
type of information to the consuming public to develop a better understanding 
of the extent to which such factors * * * adds to the retail prices paid by the 
consumer.” 


Press Releases: Five press releases relating to individual reports. Two general 
a. — issued from the Secretary’s Office. 
adio: 

a Does Your Food Dollar Go?’ for “Weekday” (NBC), January 12, 

“AMS Looks at Marketing Costs for Food” on “American Farmer” (ABC), 
January 14, 1956. 

“Marketing Margins” by Dr. D. B. DeLoach for “American Farmer” (ABC), 
January 21, 1956. 

Discussion on “Marketing Margins” on “Agriculture USA” (Clear Channel 
Broadcasting System), January 25, 1956. 

Television : 

USDA Television Service Package Program No, 114 “They Do It For You,” 
September 9, 1955. 

USDA Television Service Package Program No. 132 “Who Gets Your Food 
Dollar,” January 13, 1956 (general review based on Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 708). 

USDA Television Service Package Program No. 147 “Where Does Your Food 
Dollar Go,’ April 27, 1956 (beef and pork based on Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion Nos. 710 and 711), 

A one-minute spot television announcement on food price spreads is now in 
he process of preparation: -When completed this consumer-directed spot 
will be distributed nationally to television stations for use as a public 
service feature, 

Iowa State College used the report on “Beef Marketing Margins and Costs” 
to develop a television program that is being used widely within the State 
and it is available for use outside of Lowa. 

Other: Numerous reprints of studies in newspapers, trade publications, and 
farm papers. Special releases and talks by State Extension Services. 
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Minnesota University has used: Miscellaneous Publication Nos. 708, 710, and 711 
from which to develop Extension material that is being used regularly by 
Extension Marketing Specialists and county agents in Minnesota. Several 
other States have found the material in these margins reports of particular 
value in their Extension marketing programs. 


Analysis of Allotments for Special Price Spread Study 


[Allotments as of June 19, 1956] 
Direct allotments: 
Marketing Research Division 
Dairy Division 
Research contracts 


Subtotal 
Add: 
Marketing information 
Indirect overhead 


Total as of June 19, 1956 


Direct allotments (including overhead) : 
Market Organization and Costs Branch 
Transportation and Facilities Branch 


Subtotal 
Dairy Division 


Contracts: 
Market Organization and Costs Branch 
Transportation and Facilities Branch 


Subtotal 
Total as of June 19, 1956 


1 Based on percentage rates applied to subappropriation for “Marketing research and 
agricultural estimates.” 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
IN OBTAINING STATISTICS ON FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


DeceMBER 20, 1956, 


Memorandum for the chairman. 
Re Activities of the Foreign Agricultural Service in obtaining statis- 
tics on foreign production. 

By directive dated May 21, 1956, the committee instructed this staff 
to inquire into several activities of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The attached report sets forth the results of inquiries 
made into the captioned matters. Separate reports are being sub- 
mitted on other phases of the inquiry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cuaries G. Haynas, 
Director, Surveys and Investigations House Appropriations 
Committee. 
SUMMARY 
A. Introduction 

A survey made of procedures employed by FAS (Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service) to obtain statistics on foreign production and methods 
used by foreign countries to move their agricultural products into 
world trade. 
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B. Special provision in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation: 


Acts of 1956 and 1957 
Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1956 directed that not less than 
$250,000 shall be available to obtain statistics on foreign production and 
methods used by other countries to move farm commodities in world 
trade on a competitive basis, Fiscal year 1957 appropriation in- 
creased amount to $400,000 for this purpose. 


C. Actions taken by FAS to comply with provision 


Appropriations for 1956 and 1957 made it necessary for FAS to 


define “competition” and intensify its efforts in this field. Field 
studies conducted in foreign countries and reports of agricultural. 
attachés to give particular attention to competitive aspects. 

D. Control and obligation of funds 


Fiscal year 1956 obligations charged to competition account by FAS 
totaled $339,658 and for fiscal year 1957 FAS estimates they will total 


$424,700, exceeding the minimum specified in the appropriation acts: 


by $89,658 and $24,700, respectively. None of the salaries of Agri- 
cultural attachés are charged to special studies although some of their 
time is used for reporting such data. 


E. Increase in number of employees engaged in competition work 

During period special provision has been in effect, filled positions 
of employees who devote full time to competition studies have increased 
from 19 as of July 1, 1955, to 28 as of November 1, 1956. Filled posi- 
tions in analysis division, which devotes 25 percent of its time to com- 
petition work, have increased from 39 to 63 during same period. 
F. Special studies and reports 

“On-the-spot” foreign studies enumerated and reports of special 
studies by cotton division listed.. FAS commodity divisions completed 
51 studies in fiscal year 1956 and plan to complete 61 in fiscal year 
1957. Assistant administrator, management, stated that, as a result 
of the special provision in Appropriation Act, efforts were intensified 
and more studies undertaken. 
G. Administration of the special provision 

FAS officials have advised the special provision has not beer 
burdensome to administer. 


H. Staff comments 


FAS appears to be making sincere effort to comply with intent of 


Congress and could oe justify greater charges against the com- 
petition account, particularly some part of agricultural attachés’ sal- 
aries or salaries of other FAS employees outside of Washington. 
Principal area where question might be raised as to validity of cost 
allocation is apportionment of 25 percent of the salaries and expenses 
of the analysis division to the competition account. Ratio is based 
on judgment of FAS officials and time records are not maintained. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


By directive dated May 21, 1956, the Committee on Appropriations 
instructed this staff to inquire into several activities of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. These activities included those 


conducted by the Foreign Agricultural Service under a special pro- 
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vision in the Agriculture Appropriation Acts, 1956 and 1957, setting 
forth the minimum amounts to be used to obtain statistics on foreign 
production and the methods used by foreign countries to move their 
agricultural products into world trade, 

The survey made by the staff was directed primarily at procedures 
employed by FAS (Foreign Agricultural Service) for handling the 
funds provided to carry out the special provision, changes in number 
of personnel working on the studies required as a result of the provi- 
sion, results obtained to date, and future plans. 

This reports sets forth the results of inquiries made into the subjects 
outlined above, based on discussions with Department and FAS ofli- 
cials and operating personnel, fiscal data and other information relat- 
ing to the subject of the survey. 

eparate reports are being submitted on other phases of the inquiry 
directed by the committee. 


B. SPECIAL PROVISION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACTS OF 1956 AND 1957 


In providing funds for FAS (Foreign Agricultural Service), Con- 

ess directed in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act 
of 1956 (Public Law 40, 84th Cong.). 

That not less than $250,000 of the funds contained in this appropriation shall 
be available to obtain statistics and related facts on foreign production and full 
and complete information on methods used by other countries to move farm 
commodities in world trade on a competitive basis. 

The Agriculture i iat ps Act of 1957 (Public Law 554, 84th 
Cong.) contained an identical provision except that the amount was 
increased. from $250,000 to $400,000. 


C. ACTIONS TAKEN BY FAS TO COMPLY WITH THE PROVISION 


FAS has for many years been collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion on foreign agriculture. The congressional action referred to 
above made it necessary for FAS, for budgetary purposes and staff 
operations, to define “competition” and intensify its efforts in the 
field. The definition made by FAS appears in its statement of August 
17, 1956, prepared for the House Committee on Appropriations, as 
follows: 


* * * In broad terms, research in the field of foreign competition has now been 
defined as studies of present and potential production of commodities which 
may compete with United States agricultural production. In the studies, analyses 
are made of cost of production, alternate opportunities for use of land, labor 
and capital, governmental assistance, trade opportunities of the country, ete. 
In most cases these studies include firsthand surveys carried out in foreign 
countries by commodity and country specialists, with necessary Washington 
backstopping. These specialists work with and through the attachés but they 
go deeper into the fundamental factors of foreign production, marketing, trade, 
and agricultural policy than the attachés could expect to do because of their 
heavy burden of other duties. [Italic supplied.] 


Reference is made later in this report to the studies mentioned above. 

Following enactment of the special provision, the FAS Adminis- 
trator appointed a committee (4 Competition Branch chiefs and 1 
representative from the Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division) to 
assist him in intensifying work on foreign competition by planning 
additional work in line with the legislative provision. 
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Agricultural attachés were advised that their reports should give 
particular attention to the competitive aspects of the United States 
marketing problem. They were given a list of subjects (too lengthy 
to include in this report) relating to production and marketing of 
agricultural commodities by foreign countries and were instructed to 
mya these subjects in mind when submitting reports to the home 
office. 

D. CONTROL AND OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


The staff requested the Department’s Director of Finance for a 
memorandum outlining procedures followed to assure compliance 
with the special provision. 

In his reply the Director stated that each year his office analyzes 
the Apprporiation Act to determine what accounting limitations need 
to be established to carry out legislative restrictions and conditions. 
Advices of financial action are then issued by his office to the various 
agencies. Each agency involved is held responsible for keeping ac- 
counitng records which reflect obligations under each limitation and 
for controlling obligations so that the legislative requirements are 
carried out. 

The Director of Finance stated further that his office relies upon 
agency management reviews and audits to check on compliance with 
limitations. However, the staff found that no provision for internal 
audit was made by FAS until November 1956 and that the Audit 
Division of AMS (Agricultural Marketing Service) has made no audit 
of obligations charged to the price spread studies by AMS or the pro- 
cedures used to record such obligations. 

For fiscal 1956 the FAS appropriation was $3,443.000 for salaries 
and expenses, with a limitation that “not less than” $250,000 be used 
for the special studies directed by Congress. Obligations amounted 
to $3,396.413 of which $1,293,912 was attributed to the Washington 
office. Obligations charged by FAS against the competition account 
totaled $339,658, or $89,658 more than needed to comply with the act. 

FAS estimated that fiscal 1957 obligations for the Washington office 
will be $1,555.000, including $424,700 for special studies against the 
requirement that at least $400,000 shall be expended for such work. 

FAS also estimated that $280,020 was obligated during fiscal 1955 
for work similar to that specifically required by the competition pro- 
vision contained in the 1956 and 1957 Appropriation Acts. 
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The following schedules, prepared by FAS, show fiscal 1956 obli- 
gations and estimated obligations for fiscal 1957 for the Washington 
office and for the special competition work: 


ScHEDULE 1.—Foreign Agricultural Service, salaries and expenses—Statement show- 
ing the amount used for competition work in fiscal year 1956 


Washing- |Reimburse-| Other pro- | Competi- 
ton obli- grams tion 
gations 


Administrator... ..... oe $46, 797 
Assistant Administrator: Agricultural attachés__ 126, 577 
Commodity Divisions: 
Cotton Foreign Competition Branch... 20, 269 wad 
Dairy and Poultry Foreign Competition Branch _- 19,449 |_._.. 
Fats and Oils Foreign Competition Branch - 20, 823 
Fruit and Vegetable Foreign Competition Branch _- 16, 178 
Grain and Feed Foreign Competition Branch. -_--- 24, 851 
Livestock and Meat Foreign Competition Branch _- 16, 709 
Tobacco Foreign Competition Branch--.-- 20, 982 3 
Assistant Administrator, A Trade “Pais | | 
and Analysis i 30, 788 
Foreign Agricultural Analysis Divisio... ocesss 227, 095 scan | 69, 243 
Trade Policy Division aan 163, 982 |__-- % 163, 982 |... 
Import Division. - seas , 53, 298 ;._-- 
Assistant Administrator, Management. ; 9, 118 | 193, 444 | 
Total, personal services J . | 96, 548 | 679, 070 
Travel, direct ; 4 7 Jigs EAS 
All other ‘ 3 262, 369 1, 517 | 177, 119” ! 


Total, all objects : 1, 293, 912. 98, 065 | 


1 Total program personal services cost of salaries and expenses amounts to $1,934,299, which consists of 
Washington program cost of $750,114 (total Washington cost of $1,013,777, excluding Administrator, $46,797, 
and excluding management, $225,984, reduced by reimbursements of $9,118) and $1,184,185 for field program 
cost. The ratio of program competition salary cost ($209,683, which consists of all foreign competition 
branches and 25 percent of the Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division) to the total of all program salary 
cost ($1,934,299) is 10.8 percent. 

? The entire cost of the Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division totals $281,686. This includes $54,591 
obligations paid from ICA funds, . It is estimated by Foreign Agricultural Service that 25 percent of the 
entire work performed by this division pertains to competition; therefore, 25 percent of the total division 
salary cost of $281,686 is considered applicable to competition. 

8 The ‘“‘all other’’ ($262,369) including all other object classifications except personal services and diteet 
travel by the competition branches is taken directly from the fiscal records and reduced by reimbursements 
($1,517). The ratio of program competition salary cost ($209,683) to the total Washington program salary 
cost ($653,566) is 32.1 percent. This is considered the portion of ‘‘all other’’ that applies to competition. 
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ScuEevvue, 2,—Foreign -Agricultural, Service—Statement showing the amount to be 
a used for competition work in fiscal year 1957 


Total 
Washing- |Reimburse-| Other pro- 
ton obli- ments grams 





ee L coubiaradeoces 
Assistant Administrator: Agricultural attachés 
Commodit; 'ivisions: 
Cotton Foreign Competition Branch 
Dairy and Poultry Foreign Competition Branch _-- 
Fats and Oils Foreign Competition Branch --__---- 
Fruit and Vegetable Foreign Competition Branch-- 
Grain and Feed Foreign Competition Branch 
Livestock and Meat Foreign Competition Branch-- 
Tobacco Foreign Competition Branch 
Assistant Administrator Agricultural Trad 
Ce IIE a cavtents > hcde dasa 0bh- des 
Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division............____. 
Trade Policy Division £ dahe 
SE I hin tn cnmwin~ sind dhe ané 
Assistant Administrator, Management... ___..-___. 
Total, personal services 
Wan vel, Cie i66s os cae adds ce ios SG 
I ot in nncondh eitdn <> SLATS ~~ dno 


Dy CEN nn <---- G- B9-<---4------ 








! Total program mal services cost of salaries and expenses amounts to $2,510,900 which consists of 
$988,900 (total Was — cost of $1,279,000 excluding Administrator, $45,400, and excluding management, 
$254,300, reduced by reimbursements of $9,600) and $1,522,000 for field program cost. The ratio of program 
competition salary cost ($287,100 which consists of all Foreign Competition Branches and 25 percent of the 
— Agricultural Analysis Division) to the total of all program salary cost ($2,510,900) is 11.4 percent. 

? The entire salary costs of the Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division totals $406,300. This includes 
$80,700 obligations to be paid from ICA funds. It is estimated by Foreign Agricultural Service that 25 

cent of entire work performed by this Division pertains to competition, therefore 25 percent of the 
tal division salary cost ots $406,300 is considered applicable to competition. 


In regard to schedule 1, which shows fiscal year 1956 obligations 
charged by FAS agrinet the competition account, it was discovered 


during the survey that a clerical error had resulted in an overcharge 
of $19,302 to the competition account. The amounts shown on sched- 
ule 1 are the corrected figures. 

The fact that the error remained undiscovered until the survey 
points up the need FAS for internal audit, instituted in November 
1956. 

In addition to the Department’s Director of Finance the staff 
interviewed FAS officials and other personnel including the Assist- 
ant Administrator, Management, and the Director of the Budget and 
Finance Division, in regard to accounting procedures used to deter- 
mine salary, travel, and other costs attributed by FAS to competition 
work, 

As shown by the schedules above, none of the salaries and expenses 
of the agricultural attachés are charged by FAS against the special 
studies, although some of their time is used for reporting such data. 

The entire salary costs in the competition branches of the seven 
commodity divisions are charged against the competition allotment. 

It is estimated by FAS that the work done on special studies by 
the 4 area branches (European, Far East, Latin America, and Africa 
and Mideast) of the Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division accounts 
for 25 percent of the entire salary costs of the division and obligations 
for personal services in the division are charged to competition studies 
on this ratio. FAS, in a memorandum to the staff, stated that— 
Continuous time studies are conducted in the division to determine that each 


fund is bearing the proper share of the total cost and adjustments in payroll 
allocations are made accordingly. 
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In addition to all salary costs of the 7 foreign competition branches 
of the commodity divisions and 25 percent of salary costs of the 4 
area branches, the special studies account bears a portion of overhead 
for administration by the offices of the Administrator and Assistant 
Administrator, Management. The amount of this overhead charged 
to the.competition studies is‘based on the ratio that salaries charged 
to competition bear to the total program salaries in the FAS appro- 

riation, including field operations. For fiscal 1956 this amounted 
to 10.8 percent. 

The cost of direct travel charged to competition work is based on 
acutal records kept on trips made by personnel in the foreign competi- 
tion branches. 

Other object classifications including travel by Foreign Agricul- 
tural Analysis Division employees (communication services, supplies 
and materials, etc.) are apportioned. to competition studies on the 
ratio of competition salaries to total program salaries in the appro- 
priation for the Washington. office. This) ratio, as computed by FAS 

was 32.1 percent,for fiscal 1956. 


E. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN COMPETITION WORK 


In order to assess the effect on staffing caused by the “competition” 
rovision in the last two approp yriation acts providing funds for 
‘AS, the staff interviewed FAS officials and requested data regarding 

the number of employees now working on the special studies required 
by Congress as compared to the number employed on the same type 
of work at the time the provision became legally effective (July 
1955 

The following schedule, prepared by FAS, shows the number of 
employees working full time or part time on competition studies on 
certain dates during the period July 1, 1955, to November 30, 1956. 


I, 


Foreign Agricultural Service—Saiaries and expenses—Personnel increases on come 
petition work, comparison of July 1, 1955, July 1, 1956, and Nov, 1, 1956 


| July 1, 1955 July 1, 1956 Nov. 1, 1956 
: _ : T a 
Filled | Vacant} Total 
| 


Filled | Vacant | Total 


- 
si 


Commodity Divisions—100 
percent competition: 
Cotton... 8 
Dairy and poultry 2 
Fats and-aits: 
Fruit and vegetable. 
Grain and feed_. 
Livestock and meat 
a, ETE. 

Tobacco. - 


Total. - 





Foreign Agricultural Anal- 
ysis Division, includes 
staff on all funds, 25 per- 
cent for competition 


Office’of the Administrator! | 
Assistant Administrator, 
Management ! . | 6 














| 
Total... .. mary 6 | 


1 Ratio of competition salaries to total salaries. 
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The schedule above reflects an increase during the period that the 
special provision has been in effect of (1) ae 50 percent. in the 
number of employees who devote full time to the special studies, and 
(2) over 60 percent in the number employed by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Analysis Division, which is considered by FAS to be spending 
about 25 percent of its time on such work. 

The schedule also shows that FAS had 7 unfilled positions in the 
Commodity Divisions on November 1, 1956, for full-time employment 
on competition studies and 10 positions open for employees in the 
Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division. 


F. SPECIAL STUDIES AND REPORTS 


In assembling information on developments in foreign countries 
affecting the world market for United States agricultural products, 
FAS uses the following sources : 

(a) Reports from Agricultural attachés. 
b) Reports from United States embassies. 
ce) Official publications of foreign governments. 
+3) Foreign countries trade publications and market reports. 
e) Investigations by specialists sent out by the FAS Wash. 
ington. office to conduct. on-the-spot studies in foreign countries. 
FAS reported to. the staff that the following on-the-spot. studies 
were made in fiscal 1956 and the first 6 months of fiscal 1957: 





mnt tenet te nc bo ee 


Division, name, and period Countries visited Purpose of trip 
of travel 
Cotton Division: 
Frank D. Barloe, Jr., | France, Germany, Nether- | Conferred with officials of principal synthetic 


April 1956-June 195A. lands, England, Belgium, fiber producing firms, Government officials 
Italy, Greece, Switzer- concerned and textile and research groups 
land, and Spain. on production plans, potentia] capacity, 
fiber pricing policy and other aspects of 
interfiber competition with particular 
reference. to competition between rayon 
stable fiber and United States cotton. 
(See fiscal year 1957 trip by Beatrice M. 
Hornbeck.) A report to be released the 
| early part of the calendar vear 1957 titled 
| “Cotton-Rayon-Synthetic Fiber Competi- 
tion in Western Europe.” 


Frank D. Barlow, Jr., | Mexico......................}| Conferred with Mexican officials and cotton 
Grady B. Crowe, Oc- | .Jeaders in Mexico, Texas, Tennessee and 
tober 1956-December | in irrigated areas in the United States far 
1956. | west on competitive positicn of Mexican 


and United States cotton and evaluated 

cotton produ*tion potential of _Mexico. 

Circular to be published early part of 

calendar year 1957 titled ‘‘Mexico’s Cotton 

| Production Potential.” 

W. E. Christian, Jr., | Syria, Greece, Turkey, Leb- | Analyzed and anpraised the competition that 
June 1956-August anon, Pakistan, India. exists and is likely to exist between cotton 
1956. | Tran, and Jraq. | produced in these countries.and United 

| | States cotton. Evaluated the factors in- 
fluencing production of cotton im “each 
country. A circular for each country is to 
be published the early part of the calendar 


year 1957. 
Beatrice M. Hornbeck, | New York.......-.......-..| Consulted with officials of the Bureau. of 
October 1956. Customs, appraisers’ stores to obtain unit 


import prices of.rayon staple. fiber from 
| Customs Information Exchange. This 
| trip made in connection with synthetic 
| fiber report. (See fiscal year 1956 trip by 
i | Frank D. Barlow, Jr.) 











Fa 


Li 





—— eee 


Division, name, and period 
of travel 


Fats and Oils Division: 
E. L, Burtis, May 1956- 
June 1956. 


Volorus H. Hougen, 
July 1955, 


Fruits and Vegetables 'Divi- 
sion: 

A. Clinton Cook, Jan- 

uary-February 1956. 


Francis A. Newton (State 
Lepartment employee 
in Mexico), January 
1956. 

J. Walter Herbert, 
April-September 1955. 


Karl W. Opitz, January 
1956. 


William C. Tesche, 
August 1955-January 
1956. 


John Ww. Stewart, 
November-Decem ber 
1956. 


Livestock and Mest Prod- 
uets division: 
Grover J. Sims, Septem- 
ber 1955-November 
1955. 


Tobacco Division; 
James W. Birkhead: 
August . 1955-Octo- 
ber 1955. 


August 1956-Sep- 
tember 1956. 


Countries visited 


Brazi (prior to July 1, spent 
time in several South 
American countries). 


Switzerland 
Denmark, Netneriands, 
Belgium, France, ana 
England. (from Apr. 12, 
to sune 3, 1955, spent 
time in England, Spain, 
Italy, and Switzerland.) 


Germany, 


Germany, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, 
France, Spain, Italy, Tur- 
key, and Switzerland, 


Western Europe,Zincluding 
Switzerland and United 
Kingdom. 


England, France, Germany 


England, Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, France, and Ireland. 


Canada... 


| 


Purpose of trip 


Conferred with agricultural attaché, Govern- 
ment officials and others on various aspects 
of the Canadian fats and oils economy, 
including the long-term outlook for Canadi- 
an soybean production, and prospects for 
continued imports of United States soy- 
beans and edible vegetable oils. Circular, 
Situation and Prospects for Canadian 
Vilseed Crops, January 1957. 

Made a competition survey to determine the 
likely production of soybeans and other oil 
seeds. Determined that potential in 
Brazil for soybeans as a rotation crop in 
wheat areas is large; however, the probabil- 
ity of increase is not great. 


Studied the potential and probable trend in 
vegetable production in Mexico and the 
effect of the competition on the winter 
vegetable producing areas of the United 
States. Survey of Mexican Vegetable 
Production, FAS-M-3, March 1956, 

Assisted Mr. Cook in making contracts with 
growers and shippers of fresh vegetables. 


Conferred with government officials and 
others concerning a competition study of 
the European deciduous fruit industry and 
its effect on United States producers. 


Carried out a competition study of the 
Spanish, Greek, and Israel olive industry 
with emphasis on present and prospective 
production, marketing and exporting of 
table olives. Olive Production and the 
Table Olive Industry in Spain, FAR 92, 
June 1956, 

Conferred with government officials and 
others concerning a competition study of 
the European nut industry and its effect 
on United States producers. The Euro- 

an Walnut and Filbert Industries, 
AR 93, October 1956. 

Investigated the productive capacity and 
costs of the apple processing industry in 
Belgium and the Netherlands and its an- 
ticipated competition to the United States 
apple processing industry. 


Studied competitive influences which are 
limiting United States imports of lard and 
meat products in Germany. Formulated 
recommendations as to how United States 
producers could meet this competition. 
Circular: The German Market for Meat 
Products, February 1956. Foreign Crops 
and Markets: Lard Exports to Germany, 
February 1956, and German Meat, January 
1956. 


Studied foreign competition aspects of pro- 
duction and trade of oriental type tobaccos 
grown in these areas in regard to present 
and probable future influences cf such 
tobaceos on export of United States leaf. 
Acquired a general background on oriental 
tobacco. Articles in World Tobacco Anal- 
ysis, May 1956. Competition report due 
January 1957. 

| Studied competitive aspects of tob cc) pro- 

duction and trade pa:ticularly Uue-cured 

and burley types. Evaluated the present 
crop including quality (particularly in new 
types), probable prices, export promotion 
efforts and appraised major factors deter- 
mining the potentialities for future produc- 
tion and exports. Circular: Tobacco Pro- 
duction and Trade of Canada is pending. 








Division, name, and period. 
of travel ’ 


Tobacco Division—Con. 
James W. Burkhead—Con. 
Robert A. Owen, May 
1956-June 1956. 


Grain and Feed Division: 
Howard L. Hall, Au- 
on 1956-September 


Dairy and Poultry Division: 
W. Bruce Silcox, August 
1956-November 1956. 


P, E...O’Donnell, No- 
vember 1956-Decem- 
ber 1956. 


Deputy Assistant Admin- 
istrator, market develop- 
ment and programs: 

Paul EF. Quintus, Au- 
1956 1956-September 


le 


Foreign Agricultural, Anal- 
ysis Division: 
Wiltelm Anderson, Sep- 


tember 
ber 1955, 


1955-Novem- 


Montell E. Ogdon: 
—— 1956-June 
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Countries visited 


| 
Rgypt, Central African 
ederation, Union of 
th Africa, Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria, and 


Senegal. 


Argentina, and Uruguay-__- 


| 


Australia and New Zealand. 


England, Denmiark, Italy, 
and Netherlands. 


Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay. 


England, Pakistan, India, 
B Thailand, Ma- 
laya, donesia, Philip- 
pines, Japan, and Korea. 


France, Denmark, the Neth- 
— England, and Ire- 
and. 





Purpose of trip 


Made an on-the-spot study of recent devel- 
opments in tobacco production and mar- 
keting methods. In Egypt, appraised»pos- 
sibilities of growth, quality, and success of 
production of tobacco. Obtained back- 
ground for 2 world competition studies. 


Participated as member of a team studying 
competition in the above countries with 
emphasis on grains and feeds. Studied gov- 
ernmental policies of 1. Argentina as regards 
wheat and forage grains and 2. Uruguay as 
> wheat. Circulars due in March 


Conferred with the agricultural attachés, 
Embassy specialists and government and 
industry representatives regarding status 
of foreign competition offered by dairy 
products of these countries. A report is 
now being prepared for release sometime 
after the first of the year. 

Made a survey of the competitive aspects of 
dairy products in Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands. Conferred with representatives of 
the European Economic Commission re- 
arding international dairy statistics prob- 
ems. Obtained first-hand information on 
the FAO dairy program. A report is 
planned on Mr. O’Donnell’s return. 


Headed the competition team which ap- 
praised Argentina’s agricultural policies as 
they exist under the new provincial govern- 
ment and Uruguay’s government policies 
toward agriculture, with emphasis on pro- 
duction and export programs. These ap- 
praisals dealt, primarily with programs 
affect: grains, oilseeds, and livesteck 
products. 


Made a general survey of agricultural pro- 
grams and conferred with the agricultural 
attachés and others regarding the need for 
detailed competition studies of these 
programs. 


Collected information regarding competition 
by suppliers in United Kingdom market 
and to obtain similar information in the 
other countries. This work was incidental 
to serving as a representative to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trade and Tariff. 

Discussed plans and progress of Canadian 
agriculture as they affect the United States 
agriculture in United States and abroad. 
(This was a preliminary study which re- 
— x December 1956 trip and the 1957 
report. 


TG dod dataensdien ss cnanmipiitpsetncisineia Attended Canadian Federal Provencial Ag- 


ricultural.Meeting, Dee. 3-5; and collected 
information from _yario 

agencies in .Canads regard 

economic developments affect produc- 
tion, consumption and trade in agricultural 
products. he report, Agricultural Pro- 
duction and Trade Trends in Canada, to 
be published in March 1957. 





Division, name, and period 
of travel 


Foreign Agricultural, Anal- 
ysis Division—Con. 
Arthur G. Kevorkian: 
Qetober 1955-De- 
“comber” 1955. 


August  1956-Octo- 
ber 1956, 


John H. Richter: 
September 1955- 
November 1955, 


tember 1956- 
ctober 1956, 


Se 


Clarence E. Pike: Octo- 
ber 1956-December 
1956. 


Clarence Purves, June 
to August 1956. 


Kathryn Wylie, July to 
September 1956. 
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Countries visited 


Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru,’ Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Ven- 
ezuela, and Paraguay. 


Argentina and Uruguay... .- 


Switzerland, Italy, France, 
and Germany. 


Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and Philippines. 


Chile, Peru, Colombia, 


Costa Rica, Panama, and 


Guatemala. 





Purpose of trip 


Accompanied the members of the House of 
Representatives Agriculture Committee in 
South, America. This committee studied 
the agricultural situation, the agricultural 
attaché system and the possibility of in- 
creased trade with United States. 

Served as a member of a team conducting a 
cups study in these eountries with 
particular emphasis on recent develop- 
ments in the agriculture of the countries 
in regard to the effects of world supply of 
beef, wheat, and vegetable oils. The re- 
port, Recent Developments in Argentina 
Affecting Its Competitive Position in 
ro Markets, to be published in April 

te 


Represented the United States in Organiza- 
tion of European Economic Committee 
examination of agricultural policies of mem- 
ber countries. The report, Agricultural 
Policies in Western Europe, was published 
September 1956, 

Attended FAO meeting in Rome on world 
index numbers of agricultural production. 
In other countries discussed our work proj- 
ect in technological and economic factors 
in expansion of agricultural production in 
Europe. The report, Technological and 
Economic Factors Affecting the Expansion 
of Agricultural Production in Western 
Europe, to be published in April 1957, 

Collected information and interviewed gov- 
ernment ' officials regarding agricultural 
developments in South Asia affecting 
demand for and competition with United 
States farm products. The report, Agricul- 
tural Developments:in South Asia, Espe- 
cially India and Pakistan,. Affecting 
Demand ‘for and Competition with United 
States Farm Products, will be published in 
February 1957, 

Collected information to provide a better 
appraisal of the potentialities of agricul- 
tural-development ‘programs, the possi- 
bility of expanding United States markets 
in these countries and the likelihood of in- 
creased competition with United States 
production. The material collected is be- 
ing used in research on agricultural pro- 
grams and market projects. 

Studied Mexican production, consumption, 
and trade in agricultural products, as well 
as Mexican Government policv that tends 
to stimulate competitive and/or comple- 
mentary agricultural production. The re- 
port, Recent Developments in Mexican 
Agriculture, and Their Effects on Mexico's 
Competitive Position in Foreign Markets, 
is to be published in Mareh 1967. 


The staff was advised that travel expenses of personnel in the com- 
modity divisions were charged entirely to earmarked funds for special 
studies but that only a’ portion of travel costs of employees of the 
Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division were so charged because these 
employees did not work solely on competition work during their trips. 

n reply to a request for information on the specific competition 


studies and re 


ports completed in fiscal 1956 and programed for fiscal 


1957, FAS submitted memorandums listing such studies by title. 
This information is too lengthy to include in this report but is avail- 
able at the office of the staff director. 
special studies made by one of commodity divisions, Cotton, indicates 
87767—57—pt. 1——_10 


However, the following list of 
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the type of work being done by FAS to comply with the intent of 
Congress. 


1. Specific competition studies completed during fiscal year 1956: 

(a) Cotton Production and Pricing Policies of Foreign Producing. Coun- 
tries (FC 7-55). 

(b) World Cotton Production Exceeds Previous Record (FC 9-55). 

(c) World Cotton Supply and Demand (FC 10-55). 

(d) World Cotton Production and Record High (FC 2-56). 

(e) United States Cotton Exports—Midseason Review and Outlook (FC 
3-56). 

(f) World Cotton Production Estimate Reduced from January (FC 5-56). 
, .(g) Two-pronged Threat to U. 8S. Cotton Export (Article in Foriegn Agri- 
eulture, March 1956). 

(kh) What About Competition from the Middle East? (Article in Foreign 
Agriculture, May 1956). 

(i) A preliminary survey of foreign competition in cotton covering all 
cotton-producing countries. (Mimeographed manuscript for limited distri- 
bution was prepared, and articles were published in Foreign Agriculture and 
in the Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press). 

. Specific competition studies undertaken so far in fiscal year 1957: 

(a) Sudan’s Cotton Expansion Depends on Irrigation (Article in Foreign 
Agriculture, July 1956). 

(bd) Comparison of Some Fiber and Spinning Test Results of Egyptian and 
American-Egyptian Cottons (FC 9-56—October 17, 1956). 

(c) Current Cotton Situation in Mexico (FC 9-56—October 31, 1956). 

(ad) Outlook for India as a Market for Cotton by 1961 (FAS Report #91, 

October 1956). 

(e) What’s Ahead for Middle East Cotton (Article in Foreign Agriculture, 
December 1956, regarding cotton competition in the Middle East countries 

listed under (g) ). 

(f) A Report on Cotton-Rayon-Synthetic Fiber Competition in Western 
Europe (Special Report Series #95—tentative publication date—1/20/57). 

8. The following studies have been started, but not yet completed : 

(9) Foreign Competition in the Middle East. Separate circulars will be 

published for the countries listed below beginning in January: 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and India. 

(h) Foreign Cotton Competition in. Mexico (Foreign Agriculture Report, 
tentative publication date, early in 1957). 

(i) Synthetic Fiber Competition in Japan (Circular to be published early 
in 1957, preliminary to full scale on-the-spot survey ). 

(j) Contribution to F. A. 8S. Competition Report for all Commodities. 

(k) World Cotton Supply and Demand (Circular to be published in Novem- 
ber 1956). 

(1) Review of the Cotton Situation in Egypt (Foreign Agriculture: Report, 
early in 1957). 


Perhaps the most important information on foreign competition 
assembled by FAS resulted in a report entitled, “The Competitive 
Position of United States Farm Products Abroad.” This report was 
published in’ March 1956. It contained 119 pages and summarized 
foreign products and programs with which major United States farm 
products must compete in the export market. 

FAS plans,to publish a similar report.in January 1957, It will 
highlight the situation. by commodities, the overall situation by areas, 
and include brief summaries of the findings of FAS competition proj- 
ects completed or initiated since September 1955. 





The total number of competition studies reported to the staff by 
FAS is shown below: 


Completed |In progress, or 
in | planned for 
fiscal 1956 | fiscal 1957 


Cotton Division 

Dairy and Poultry Division... 
Fats and Oil Division... ___-- 
Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Grain and Feed Division 
Livestock and Meat Division. 
Tobacco Division 


— ~ 
“I DON © 


Total, commodity divisions. ..............-...-..---.---..-.--------. | 
Foreign Agricultura] Analysis Division..............--.---.--------------- 5 


8| of 


1 Reported to staff as not a complete list but including most important items. 


j 


In regard to the special studies mentioned above, the staff asked the 
Assistant Administrator, Management, this question: “Were special 
competition studies the direct result of the special provision in the 
Appropriation. Act?” 

is written reply is quoted below: 

It would not be possible to indicate whether any particular study was or was 
not, the direct result of the provision in the Appropriation Act. A substantial 
program of competition studies was under way and would have been carried 
out in any event. Asa result of the committee’s indication of interest in the 


activity, it has been expanded and. our efforts intensified which has resulted 
in more studies being undertaken and the scope of activities broadened. 


G, ADMINISTRATION OF THE SPECIAL PROVISION 


During the survey the staff solicited the opinions of FAS officials 
as to whether or not the special provision had been burdensome in 
administration. 

Typical of the replies are those quoted below : 

Director, Budget and Finance Division: 


No particular burden. Some extra work of course. 
Assistant Administrator, Management : 


As a result of using the formula indicated above for determining expenditures 
for competition work, it cannot be said that the limitation has been burdensome. 
As we have indicated previously, we have considered it.unnecessary since we 
agreed to undertake the work. indicated even though the limitation was not 
included. If it had been necessary to keep exact time records, the limitation 
would have resulted in burdensome detail. 


H. STAFF COMMENTS 


Based on its interviews with FAS officials and employees, written 
statements submitted by FAS, financial data and other information 
obtained during the survey, it is the staff's impression that FAS is 
making a sincere effort to comply with not only the “letter of the law” 
but the intent of Congress as expressed in the special provisions in the 
Agriculture Appropriation Acts of 1956 and 1957. 

During an interview with the Department’s Director of Finance 
and Budget Officer, he stated that it was his opinion that neither FAS 
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nor AMS (Agricultura? Marketing Service) had used the special pro- 
visions to absorb salaries and expenses of regular operations. 

He stated further that both FAS and AMS “could probably charge 
several times the amount (now being charged) on a strictly legal 
basis.” In addition, he informed the staff that administration of the 
provisions had caused no trouble at departmental level. 

As noted earlier in this report, none of the salaries and expenses of 
agricultural attachés or other FAS employees outside of the Wash- 
ington office are charged against the “competition” account. Unques- 
tionably, some part of these costs could be considered a proper charge 
against the special studies required by Congress. 

It appeared to the staff that FAS was justified in considering all of 
the oslary costs of the Foreign Competition Branches of the Com- 
modity Divisions as being within the scope of the competition pro- 
vision. For fiscal 1956, this item amounted to two-thirds (66.4 per- 
cent) of direct salary costs charged to the special work and is estimated 
to be about’65 percent, for fiscal 1957. 

Also, the methed used by FAS. to apportion overhead (Offices of the 
Administrator and Assistant Administrator, Management) and ex- 
penses other than salaries seemed to be logical. 

The principal area where a question might. be raised as to the 
validity of cost allocation to the special studies account is the appor- 
tionment by FAS of 25 percent of the salaries and expenses of the 
Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division to the competition account. 
The ratio is based on the judgment of FAS officials and supervisory 
personnel as to how much of the entire work of the Division meets the 
requirements of the competition provision. Time records are not 
maintained on individual employees and without such records it is 
impossible to determine the proper charge against the special pro- 
vision. In this area, particularly, it appears to the staff that internal 
audit could be helpful to FAS. 

In general, it seemed to the staff that FAS experienced little diffi- 
culty in fiscal 1956 in meeting the requirement of the provision and 
that it will be no particular problem in fiscal 1957. . Additional, per- 
sonnel have been employed and efforts are being made to recruit tic . 
to work on special studies. It does appear, however, that should the 
amount of the “not less than” special provision be materially increased, 
the formula now used by FAS to allocate costs may need revision, 
i. e., employee time records may be necessary, and possibly some part 
of the salary and expenses of agriculture attachés may have to be 
apportioned to the special studies account to meet the requirements of 
such an increase. 

As to the problem of administering the special provision, it is the 
opinion of the staff that it-has|been no particular burden to FAS. No 
additional employees have ben needed to administer the provision, 
according to FAS, 


Comm™irree Trre:'to Mipwestr 


Mr. Wuirren. During the latter pant of last September, various 
members of the committee visited the Midwest in connection with 


certain activities of the Department of Agriculture. The committee 
trip started in Lincoln, Neb., where we attended the National Water- 
shed Congress. Following this we visited the Salt Creek watershed 
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in Nebraska, and the Mule Creek and Little Sioux watersheds in Lowa. 
The group also attended ceremonies on. Chippewa River watershed 
and spent several days in the Chippewa National Forest, in northern 
Minnesota. 

In connection with the trip, the committee held two public hearings 
on various agricultural problems in the area. The first hearing was 
held at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on September 22, 1956. The second was 
held at Morris, Minn., on September 24, 1956. 

At this point in the record I would like to insert the official record 
of the proceedings of those two meetings. I am certain they will be of 
considerable value to Members of Congress, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the general public, in formulating future agricultural 
policies and passing on appropriation requirements. 

I would also like to include in the record a copy of the itinerary for 
the trip. 

(The proceedings and itinerary follow :) 


AGRICULTURE SuBcOMMITTEE TRIP 


Wednesday, September 19: Attend watershed congress at Lincoln in 
morning. Participate in tour of Salt Creek watershed in afternoon. 

Thursday, September 20: Attend watershed congress in morning. 
Drive to Mule Creek watershed in Iowa in afternoon. Spend night at 
Council Bluffs. 

Friday, September 21: Drive through Little Sioux watershed. 
Drive to Sioux Falls for night. 

Saturday, September 22: Conduct hearings at Sioux Falls. Spend 
night at Sioux Falls. 
_ Sunday, September 23: Drive to Benson. Attend ceremonies on 
gg bitin River watershed. Drive to Morris for night. 

Monday, September 24: Conduct hearings at Morris. Drive to Park 
Rapids for night. 

uesday, September 25: Meet Forest Service people at Walker at 

9:30a.m. Drive through Chippewa National Forest. 

Wednesday, September 26: Visit additional area in Chippewa Na- 
tional Forest. Spend night at Cutfoot Sioux Lake. 


FARM PROBLEMS IN THE MIDWEST 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1956. 
Intrropuctory STATEMENTS 


Mr. Marsuaty, The committee will be in order. 

We are very pleased this morning to be here in Sioux Falls, and 
pleased to be in our colleague’s district, Congressman Lovre. I have 
been working with Congressman Lovre, and I happened to go to 
Congress at the same time. We have a lot of friendship, and a lot of 
friendly feeling for Mr. Lovre, and we’re very pleased to have the 
opportunity to be in his district. I think at this time we’ll call on the 
(Congressman for a few remarks, 
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Srarement or Hon. Harorp O. Lover, A Representative IN CoNGRESS 
From Sourm Daxora 


Mr. Lover. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. I certainly 
want to take this means of welcoming the Agricultural Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives, to 
South Dakota. I feel that we are highly honored to have the privilege 
of having the committee come to South Dakota, because without a 
question of a doubt, the Appropriations Committee is the most im- 
portant committee—if not the most powerful committee—of all the 
committees in the Congress of the United States. 

And we have with us today, two members of that Agricultural Sub- 
committee. Congressman Fred Marshall, of Grove City, Minn., came 
to Congress the same year that I did, which was in 1949. He has 
served in Congress for the past 8 years, and on the Appropriations 
Committee for the past 6 years, I presume? 

Mr. Marsuatu. That’s right. 

Mr. Lovrer. It so happens I wasn’t quite sure about that, but the 
rule of the thumb is, that a freshman is not permitted to really serve 
on a major committee his first term in Congress, and I just took it 
for granted. I assumed that Congressman Marshall had served his 
apprenticeship before he was given a place on that important com- 
mittee. I do want to say this, that in our chairman, Congressman 
Marshall, we certainly have a good friend in agriculture; a man who 
has devoted practically all his life to agricultural problems; and I 
think that agriculture generally is very fortunate to have a man of 
his type and character on this important committee. 

We also have with us Congressman H. Carl Andersen of Minnesota. 
He represents the district that borders the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Dakota on the east. He is the grandpappy of this 
committee. He has served in Congress for 18 years. And 2 years 
ago, when the legislative branch was in the control of the Republican 
Party, H. Carl Andersen was the chairman of the Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee, and I want to say that 
we certainly owe Congressman Andersen really a debt of gratitude 
for his work on this committee. 

As a matter of fact, I think that Congressman Andersen was really 
the father of one of the most important projects to ever hit this 
country, and that is the small watershed program. The first appro- 
priation for the watershed program was in 1953, when, by virtue 
of the assistance of Congressman Andersen, when he was the chair- 
man, there was an appropriation of $5 million to finance 60 pilot 
projects, small watershed projects. As a matter of fact, the projects 
were so successful that the following year the Watershed Projects 
and Flood Prevention Act was passed, which was in 1954. 

Only yesterday Senator Karl Mundt and I were over to the dedi- 
cation of the Scott Creek watershed project on the other side of 
Alcester. That was 1 of the 60 pilot projects, and as I stated yesterday, 
and I certainly want to state it here today, I think that the project, 
the dedication yesterday, will go down in history as a monument 
to the beginning of a new era as far as conservation is concerned. 
I think that we're exceptionally fortunate that we’ve had this com- 
mittee that is conservation minded, conservation conscious, and they 
have gone all out to provide the necessary funds with which to carry 
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on this worthwhile project. Maybe more funds are needed, and I 
can say this without any hesitation whatsoever, if more funds are 
needed for such worthwhile projects as the small watershed projects, 
there is no question in my mind but that this committe will be ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic and they will make the recommendations and 
make the funds available for that type of a project. 

‘I do want to say this, too, that I’m exceptionally pleased that T can 
sit in with the Appropriations Committee. It so happens that I’m 
a member of the Trgislative Committee; in other words, a member 
of the House Agricultural Committee. We pass on the legislation, 
the Appropriations Committee provides the funds. 

In connection with agriculture, agriculture, of course, is basic; it 
is basic in this State and it is basic in the country. The prosperity 
of the country depends on the prosperity of the farmer, and we have 
been having Lesuitiibe of course in agriculture, but I do want to say 
this: that the problems that we’re having are strictly economic, and 
I can say that from both the Legislative Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee that you will find both committees tackle these 
problems, which are so important, strictly from an economic view- 
an You never see any partisan politics in it; Republicans and 

emocrats alike are working together for one common goal—the 
best interest of agriculture; that is definitely true in the Legislative 
Committee and it’s definitely true in the Appropriations Committee. 

During the 84th session of Congress, we have had as our chairman, 
Harold Cooley who is a Democrat; he comes from the State of North 
Carolina, down in the tobacco country, exceptionally high minded 
and exceptionally well versed in agriculture of all kinds. He is a good 
friend of agriculture and he has directed his committee to work 
strictly from an economic viewpoint. Two years preecding, the com- 
mittee was in the charge of Clifford Hope, of Kansas, a Republican, and 
he conducted the work of the committee in the same fashion. In other 
words, without any partisan politics but for the best interests of 
agriculture itself. 

And I did want to call your attention to that because I think it’s so 
important, and I think that is the reason why we’ve had so much 
worth while legislation coming out of the Legislative Committee, and 
also the Appropriations Committee has provided the funds with 
which to carry out these various programs which mean so much to 
agriculture. 

So I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that we’re tickled pink 
that you’re here in South Dakota; we want to lend a helping hand in 
every way that we can. We want to make your stay here not only 
profitable, but we want to make it interesting. We want to make it 
enjoyable, and if there’s anything we can do, you’re going to have 
it for the asking. And I’m sure I’m not stepping out of bounds in 
saying that if the mayor were here, he would be more than glad to give 
you the key to the city. 


PURPOSE OF THE HEARING 


Mr. Marsuatyt. Thank you, Harold. There’s one think we appre- 
ciate in Congress, and that’s the fine working relationship we have 
between the legislative committee on Agriculture and the Appropria- 
tions Committee. We couldn’t work otherwise; we must have that 
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good relationship; and you will find in those two committees a phi- 
osophy that is almost identical, with very little difference. I again 
stress what Harold has said in connection with the partisanship on 
the committee; there is a minimum of that on both the legislative 
Committee on Agriculture and the Appropriations Committee. We 
seem at times to get into a little more Sion when we leave the 
committees of Congress and get to dealing with the executive depart- 
ment of this Government, and that’s one of the reasons that we’re out 
here today ; because the Appropriations Committee has as its respon- 
SrrerAY the passing on millions and billions of dollars for our Federal 
udget. 

Our committee is a seven-man committee, and we have the responsi- 
bility, as Harold has told you, of looking over the requests for funds 
for the many programs that we have in agriculture. The chairman 
of our committee, who regrets very much that he cannot be here, is 
Jamie L. Whitten, from Mississippi. I am sure that I might say this 
to you, that there are few men who have ever served in Congress, from 
an agricultural standpoint, who are more able than our chairman 
from Mississippi. We have Mr, William E. Natcher, from Kentucky, 
on our committee. Mr. Natcher had fully intended to be here today 
and wanted to be here in the worst way; unfortunately, he had a deat 
in his family at the last moment that prevented him from coming. 
Then we had one of the most outstanding men in Congress in our 
committee, Charles B. Deane, from North Carolina. 

Then we have H. Carl Andersen, from Minnestoa, I have sat under 
his direction as chairman of this committee, and observed the fight that 
he put up for agriculture. You'll be amazed at the number of things 
that some people without a full knowledge of agriculture attempted 
to do 3 years ago, and Car] stood as a bulwark against the feeling of 
some of those people in his own administration who tried to make 
some changes along that line. 

We have a high regard for Congressman Walt Horan, from Wash- 
ington, who had also intended to be here, and he is a very valuable 
member of. our committee. Charlie Vursell, of Illinois, because this 
year is an election year, felt that he couldn’t possibly leave his district 
to come. up and be with us. 

A meeting like this held in an election year may be a little peculiar 
in many respects, because all of us have to face the people in our 
districts and talk with the people in our districts about what they 
think ought to be done. We know if we were to wait until after elec- 
tion to get in the areas to see some of the work being done, it would 
be too late to get the advantage of it for agriculture. The programs 
of agriculture have become so immense and enormous that we must 
get out and find out from you people how these programs are working. 
When we in Washintgon sit down at the table and hear witnesses, 
we do not get the picture that we need, to appropriate the money we 
need to appropriate; and we have to get out and find out how those 
programs are working, and you people can be of immense help to us 
in that way. 

There’s a time for straight talk and straight thinking, and that is 
the time that we are facing now as far as agriculture is. concerned. 
-Werhave.a: number of people who have made arrangements to appear 
before this committee, and there will be some that come throughout 
the day that have not made arrangements to come before the committee. 
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The clerk of our committee, who is a man from North Dakota, Frank 
Merrill, is the man to see if any of you would like to testify. If you 
give your name to him sometime during the day, we’re going to do 
the very best we can to get around to where we hear all of you. 

Now, maybe, some people have expressed the feeling to me that 
sometimes it’s a bit difficult to appear before a congressional com- 
mittee. Don’t let that bother you in the least; over here on this side 
of the table we’re just exactly the same kind of folks you are; we’re 
no different. And we all hope that when we leave this earth, we'll 
go to the same Heaven, too, and I don’t suppose they make a division 
there between Democrats and Republicans. 

Now, I think there are a few things that we might mention to you 
that has caused this committee the feeling that we’ve got to get out 
to find out just what’s going on. The costs of our Department of 
Agriculture have increased so rapidly. Did you know this year we 
appropriated for agriculture approximately $2 billion? That’s a 
lot of money. Would you want anybody to spend your money as the 
Congress of the United States spends it, without getting out to see 
what that money is spent for? That’s what we’re here for. 

Now, the support programs and the soil-bank program that are on 
the books now, it appears to us at this time as though it’s going to 
require a large expenditure of funds for next year. We’re disturbed 
about seme of the things that we know, concerning the figures which 
have been presented to us by the Department of Agriculture. Why 
should the storage costs on a bushel basis go from 5 cents a bushel in 
1952 to 11 cents a bushel in 1954, more than a doubled increase? Why 
should we spend an average of approximately $531 million a year of 
loss in support price programs, when the previous administration, 
over the 20 years, averaged a loss of approximately $55 million? In 
other words, the Department of Agriculture, under this administra- 
tion, has lost $2 for every dollar that was lost under the previous 
administration, and it has been done in 3 years. This administration 
said that they needed more help in the Department of Agriculture. 
We provided for them 8 assistants in the top-level bracket in the 
Department of Agriculture; that is 6 more than the previous ad- 
ministration had. Now, we want to know just what’s wrong, why 
aren’t we getting our money for doing some of these things? We're 
interested, as you are, in all of these agricultural programs, but it’s 
our responsibility to see that the taxpayer of this country gets a 
dollar back for the dollar he is spending, or as close to it as he can get. 

We want you folks to tell us, and we want your help, to help us 
provide an answer for some of these things. We can all talk about 
the budget, and we know a great deal, at least we think we do, about 
the philosophies of this program. The thing this committee lacks and 
the thing we are relying upon you people for today is to give us the 
factual information as to how the programs are working; what ought 
to be done, how we can render a better service to agriculture, and how 
to get our money’s worth. 

We’re spending the money, no question about that ; but we doubt, all 
of us in the committee, that we’re getting at times a dollar received for 
the dollar we are spending. We came here to hear you and to get 
information from you. I perhaps have talked longer than I should, 
because I am keeping some of you people from expressing your opin- 
ions, and that’s not my purpose in making my remarks, to put any 
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thoughts in: your minds, because we want from you your thoughts 
and we want from you the straightest talk that you can provide for 
this committee. 

I'd like, at this time, to ask Mr. Andersen, the ranking member of 
this committee, a good farmer and a real American, to make a few 
remarks, Carl? 

Mr. Anprrsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, ladies and gentlemen, I can’t let this opportunity go by with- 
out paying tribute to the vangereanar in whose congressional district 
we are in this morning. I think, if any man in Congress has been 
helpful through the years in pushing the worthwhile programs of agri- 
culture, that man is Hon, Harold Lovre of this district ; and I’m proud, 
personally, to have him as my neighbor to the west. 

I recall Harold’s fight throughout the years on behalf of REA, in 
behalf of getting these great dams along the Missouri River com- 
pleted which are going to mean so much to my section of Minnesota, 

It happens that both Harold, Fred, and myself have taken the same 
position in agriculture throughout the years relative to what we call 
price supports. We feel basically that unless we in the United States, 
speaking about the agricultural elements, can get a fair price for what 
we produce, that in the final analysis all the other programs will suffer. 
We can do all we can toward promoting extension, REA, soil conser- 
vation, Farmers’ Home Administration work, all of these various 
programs, forestry, all of these which come before us, but if the 
farmer does not. receive a fair price for what he does produce, when 
he’s able to produce it in spite of the elements, then something happens 
to our economy. 

I’m proud to be in the company of gentlemen such as Mr. Lovre 
and Mr. Marshall this morning. 

Now, especiallv, we are here to let you folks talk to us. We want 
7 to do the talking from now on. Throughout the years, we have 

ad the Secretary of Agriculture and his staff sitting across the table 
from us, and they testify to us as to what they think should be alloeated 
in loans to REA, Farmers’ Home Administration and all the various 
a Soil Conservation Service, Extension; but they are simply 

efending the budget as they think it should be. But there are a lot 
of things that have been called to our attention, methods by which 
these various farm programs can be improved, and, of course, we as 
Congressmen like to keep our ears close to the ground as far as possi- 
ble, and find out how these programs work; are they working satis- 
factorily ; are they doing what we in the Congress intended they should 
do for the betterment of all people in America. 

We have had quite a few letters of constituents from my State; and 
I’m sure Harold and Fred have had the same thing. For example, 
ASC work. Should there be:a limitation applied to the days that 
county committeemen, for example, should be permitted to work in 
ASC offices; should there be a limitation as'to how many hours each 
and every county committee throughout the United States can. con- 
sume. And I feel, personally, there’s too drastic a regulation, ‘vou 
might say, because in some counties in the United States there is a 
tremendous workload relative to the farm commodities. That may 
be true here in this county, or my adjoining county, in Lincoln. »- No- 
body has satisfactorily proved to me that we don’t have more work 
in connection with certain commoditites in those particular ‘counties 
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than, for instance, over in the New England States. It’s problems 
like that we are interested in. They may seem small, but to the 
farmers of America a lot of them loom very high. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to get along with the work and find 
out what these folks want to call to our attention. And, again, I want 
to close by saying that I do appreciate being in Harold Lovre’s dis- 
trict; it’s a fine community, and South Dakota people are just about 
as good as the people in Minnesota are. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Thank you, Carl. 

I picked up, after I arrived here in Sioux Falls last night, the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, for Friday, September 21,1956. In the headlines 
of the paper, big headlines, it says: “Farm Status Better, Benson Tells 
Ike.” e’ve had statements like that before, coming from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, so I looked at the market page in that same 
newspaper, and it says in the headlines: “Hogs Decline 25 Cents at 
South St. Paul,” and “Grains Dip in Slowest Recent Trade.” Now, ° 
one of the things that we have learned is that as far as we are con- 
cerned with our incomes, it isn’t what we in the Congress say, or it 
isn’t what the executive department says, it’s what the markets say; 
that’s what counts, and as far as we’re concerned—I’m afraid that we, 
all of us, are getting a distrust of some of the statements that are 
coming from some of the heads of our departments, the situations, 
as we see it don’t exist that way. 

Mr. Anpersen. That’s your personal view, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Marsuauu. Yes, I wasn’t speaking for the committee on that. 


Sort-Bankx Program 


WITNESS 
EDGAR ULBRICHT, BREWSTER, MINN. 


Our first man to appear before us is Mr. Edgar Ulbricht from 
Brewster, Minn. 

Mr. Utpricut. My name is Edgar Ulbricht. My address is Brew- 
ster, Minn. I own 240 acres, and Pm farming only 160 of them now; 
someone else farms the other 80, plus another quarter section. 

I am a REA director in Jackson County, and I am on the town 
board and various other public offices. I think that will be all for that. 

Mr. Marsuatt. That’s fine, a good explanation. 

Mr. Uxusricut. My subject today, what Iam going to talk about is 
going to be in connection with the soil bank. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Fine, we’re very anxious to hear about some of your 
comments about the soil bank; that’s a new program. 

Mr. Utertcnt. Well, the way I look at it, since the program was 
started, I was in the program every year, and I think a lot of it, and 
I think it’s helped the farmers a great deal. My personal way of 
looking at it now is, I think the soil bank is a great thing, and in our 
locality, I’d say this year we have about a third participating. I think 
if a person would want to be in it in the coming year, to be in the soil 
bank, it should be out in plenty of time, at least by the 1st of January, 
February, possibly, at the very latest, and if they could pay to reduce 
this surplus, that’s our main headache, and say, in our good agricul- 
tural country, pay about $40 per acre, and I know that they would come 
out with that, that they would have at least 70 to 85 percent participa- 
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tion. ‘ It should have in it voluntary participation, and that, of course, 
would do a twofold thing. 

We have a lot of thistles out our way, and even if it is a 3-year pro- 
gram, we could clean up the land, late in the fall, and enrich our 
ground and kill the thistles, and give it a chance of building up our 
soil and also cleanimg up the land. ; 

Another thing is, gettitig away from this base, it is entirely unfair. 
This corn base is entirely unfair. I have neighbors that have acres, 
40 acres, this year, on the same kind of a farm. We think out our 
way that if they could have the percentage each farm, 160 normally, 
he’s got about 145 acres, maybe it would be 35 to 40 percent; whatever 
you Ronive would be much more normal. 

Mr. Anversen. You would say, Mr. Ulbricht, that the base should 
bé established percentagewise ; would that be your idea? 

Mr. Urertcut. Oh, by far, very much so. 

Mr. Anversen. In other words, that would not penalize the farm- 
ers through the years who adopted good soil-conservation practice? 

Mr. Utericut. Very much so; that’s one of our drawbacks now. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Do you feel that would be conducive toward further 
compliance by the farmers of holding down their corn to the new 
base, if it was established percentagewise ? 

Mr. Utericut. Very much so; very much so. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Uxertcur. Now, the big cost is storage, and if we don’t raise 
it and pay the farmer a reasonable amount, not to raise it is by far 
the cheapest, and of course that’s your headache now, mostly. 

Mr. Anpersen. I don’t know, Mr. Ulbricht, whether you know this, 
but you are talking to the first two Members of Congress, Mr. Marshal! 
and myself, who introduced the first soil-bank bills in Congress. I be- 
lieve, as you have stated, that the basic purpose of it is to do something 
on this surplus that. bothers us, that hangs as a black cloud over the 
markets of the farmers of the United States, and I’m glad to hear 
your comments. 

Mr. Uxericut. We feel, generally, in our community pretty much 
like that. Another thing, that I could bring out, if this soil bank 
could be made voluntary and left it more open, I know, in my persona! 
case, I would at least give them 40 acres on it; I’d sooner take my 
time leisurely and—— 

Mr. MarsHaty. We would like to ask you a few questions. In your 
locality, what, how much do you feel that the soil bank has contributed 
to the control of the surpluses this year ? 

Mr. Utericnt. You mean how much is taken off ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. We have this that’s happened, unfortunately, this 
year, that we’re going to have a difficult time getting the true picture 
of how much surpluses have been controlled, because this unfortunate 
drought has meant that many farmers have placed land in the soil 
bank from which there would not have been any appreciable crop 
production. There has been a feeling on the part of some people, 
that it has developed into a crop-insurance program rather than a 
surplus-control program. 

I’m wondering if, in your locality, you can give us any idea as to 
how much you feel has been contributed to the control of surpluses 
by the land which has been taken out of the soil bank? 
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Mr, Unsricur. The biggest part of the soil bank came up way. too 
late in my particular case. I had.a piece of ground that. was—Il was 
gomg to plant it into late beans, I. mtended to plant beans. | I was 
waiting for the soil bank to come through, which was quite.delayed, 
and then, of course, I planted it to beans, which I didn’t, take out:nor- 
mally, but I took pasture and part of the beans out, but if-it would 
have come up earlier, the crops would have been materially much more 
reduced. 

But as it came out now in our particular area, the crops were all 
planted, or most of them, 99 percent practically were; then, of course, 
they went to oats, and of course oats was your smallest crop, the yield 
wasn't the best, and of course that’s where it came—reduced it to the 
oats, and too much on the corn, but it’s in the earliness of the season 
that. a farmer plans his work, at least by the first of the year, and then, 
of course, he’d like to know the program in the future; how it fits im. 

Mr. Marsuauz. You had a question, Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes; I would like to ask Mr. Ulbricht, how would 
you feel about eliminating corn acreage compliance as far as the soil 
bank is concerned ? 

Let me give you a picture of my own farm. In order to go into 
the soil bank, which, of course, I personally very much wanted to do, 
I had to hold my corn acreage down to 72 acres. 

Mr. Uxericut. How many acres on the farm? 

Mr. AnperRsEN. We farm approximately 320 acres of cropland, and 
we simply cannot keep our land clean with 72 acres, and so what was 
the consequence? We decided we would open up, forget about com- 
pliance. Then, of course, having made the decision, we put in a quar- 
ter section of corn. But in congress at the last session, I asked this 
question on the floor and proposed an amendment, simply saying this, 
that basically, the purpose of the soil bank, as you have said. is to 
decrease production. 

Mr. Uxrericut. That’s right. 

Mr. AnpvERSEN. To me, if we knock down our oats and barley, we're 
doing something to help the feed grain situation, and it seems to me 
to be more or less asinine that we could not be permitted, because we 
had the quarter section of corn, to put 80 acres, which we put in 
barley, instead put that into the soil bank. I thought we should be 
permitted to do so, because it would naturally help the whole. situa- 
tion, if we didn’t produce the 80 acres of barley. 

It would replace that much, Mr. Chairman, corn bushelage pro- 
duction by so doing, and don’t you think it would be a good idea if 
we could eliminate that provision in the soil-bank bil] and not have— 
not tie in corn acreage compliance with giving the farmers the right 
to put other land, other producing land in the soil bank; what do you 
think ? 

Mr. Unpricut. That’s the way I feel, too; the way I figure, your 
thought was the way I feel. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to get the land out of production, whether 
it’s barley or oats or corn land, makes little difference to me. 

Mr. Uxericut. Well, I feel like, if a man had insurance, as a farmer, 
and a good many out there feel this way, too, we paid a reasonable 
amount for our farms, it sells at 300 plus per acre, improved; and if 
they could give us an insurance of prety fair price, and, like I said, 
40 aeres, even give them more, I would be glad to—say I had, I’d do 
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other stuff, maintaining not to get the bushels. Our neighbor, I un- 
derstand, paid 16 cents for storage; the one south to me paid 20; I 
don’t know which is correct, I heard it the other day, but anyway, it 
was way too much for storage. 

Mr. AnpersEn. We put in 40 or 45 acres in alfalfa this spring, 
hoping that next year, Mr. Chairman, we could put that land in the 
conservation reserve; but again, next year, we will be faced with the 
same problem—c»n we afford to do so, can we afford to limit corn, our 
surest crop, in order to put that 45 acres of alfalfa ground, keep it out 
of production for the good of the country. I might say that I am 
going to try to make a definite fight in Congress to knock that com- 
pliance out, if I find that is the sentiment throughout my district. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnauu. When did you find out about the provisions of the 
soil bank; about what time? 

Mr. Uxsricutr. The time of the year, well, we were going to plant 
our beans by the 15th of June, late, and it wasn’t out at that time, sir; 
it was later than that. We had them planted, then, and were sorry 
we did; it took quite a while until we definitely—— 

Mr. Marsnati. The 15th of June? 

Mr. Unertonr. It was later than that. 

Mr. Marsuati. How did you find out about the program; what did 
you do, go to the county ASC office? 

Mr. Uxsricur. We went there three times, they didn’t know noth- 
ing, not too much; they were kind of getting in a hurry, and 

Mr. MarsHary. Did you have the opportunity of talking to your 
county committee when you went to the ASC? 

Mr. Uxpricut. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuats.. Did they talk to you about it? 

Mr. Urericut. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The instructions which you were furnished by 
them; were they clear? 

Mr. Unericrr. No; they didn’t know too much. We just kind 
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Mr. Marsnaty. Yow feel that they just didn’t know, but that they 
had not been given proper information; which is it? 

Mr. Uxericutr. They said they didn’t know too much, definitely ; 
that’s correct. They were doing all they could. 

Mr. MarsHauyi. Now, after those three trips to the office to find 
out, did somebody come out and measure some of your land ? 

Mr. Unerrontr. No; we went on our own string; one of the main 
points that we didn’t like about it was that. You could get 15 per- 
cent of that former base, and then any reduction of acreage, you 
planted less on corn. I know I planted at least an acre on the base of 
160 acres, and I wanted the extra acres. That is the reason we came 
back all the time. Finally they insisted, the third time, they made it 
1 acre less. I told them definitely, I kind of found out I was 2 
acres underplanted, so I was beat out of an acre, anyhow. 

Mr. Marsa. How many trips have been made to your farm, by 
the community committeemen ? 

Mr. Uxsricur. Not too many. They measured the ground, and, 
well, I think that is all. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Chairman, I was very happy to hear your testimony, 
Mr. Ulbricht, but I think it should be borne in mind at all times that 
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perhaps the reason why your local ASC committee wasn’t informed 

as to the rules and regulations of the soil bank was because the Con- 
ress of the United States just delayed and delayed, and they never 

did get that bill passed until after you had completed your spring 
lanting. 

Mr. Utericnt. That is correct; that is true. 

Mr. Lovee. [f any criticism is made at‘all, it should be made to us, 
the Members of Congress, because we were the ones that delayed on it. 

May I say this to the chairman, I think the President made his 
stand very, very plain; and there’s no question in my mind, I hate to 
mention this, Mr. Chairman, but being as how you brought it up, I 
must make this statement. That the chairman—lI should say the lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party did everything they could to make 
the first farm bill, which, incidentally, I voted for, as distasteful as 
they possibly could for the President of the United States, and there 
was no question in the minds of anyone in Congress, that the bill would 
be vetoed if passed, and it was vetoed; but then the second bill was 
passed a short time thereafter. 

Now, I want to ask you this question, Mr. Ulbricht. Do you feel 
that the principles of the soil bank are the solution to the dilemma 
that we find ourselves in at the present time? 

Mr. Uusricut. Yes; I would say that if they could take enough 
out of production and pay a reasonable amount, it’s the cheapest 
insurance you can get, and that’s the first step to be taken; open the 
thing up any time they wanted, that’s the only way to get it right 
where it belongs; right down at the start. 

Mr, Lovee. The reason, perhaps, that there was little reduction in 
the number of acres in 1956 was due to the fact of the lateness in the 
passage of the bill; that’s correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Utpricut. Yes. 

Mr, Lovre. Do you feel that there will be a larger percentage of 
cooperation and participation in the soil bank in 1957, due to the fact 
that we all know now what the rules and regulations are? 

Mr. Utsricut. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Lovre. In other words, there will be more cooperation on the 
part of the farmers? 

Mr. Utsricur. If it comes out in time so we can plan ahead, yes. 

Mr. Lovre. Of course, we know that it will come out in time, that 
the signup will be March 15, and by that time you will know just 
exactly what your payments will be. You'll have all the prerequisites 
so you can determine for yourself then whether you want to go in or 
stay out. Under those circumstances, then, Mr. Ulbricht, you feel that 
the soil bank is a step in the right direction in the solution of our 
agricultural problem ¢ 

Mr. Uxsricut. Very much so. 

Mr. Lovee. And do your neighbors and friends feel the same way 
about it? 

Mr. Uxsricut. Very much, yes. 

Mr. Lovre. Now, the fact that the soil bank is a voluntary program 
and not mandatory, in any sense of the word, do you think that appeals 
to you, and does that appeal to your farmers and friends over in 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. Utsricur, Yes, if the payment is a reasonable amount. 
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Mr. Lovre. To go back, we'll talk about, that after a while, the fact 
that this. program is voluntary, are you in favor of a voluntary pro- 
gram in preference to a mandatory program ? 

Mr. Uxsricut. Yes. ; 

Mr. Lovre. Do you feel.that the soil bank should be independent 
from all other programs ? 

Mr. Utsricut. You mean not to seed corn or something ? 

Mr, Loyre. No; I mean this: That the soil bank is independent 
of the other farm programs that we have. In other words, you can 
go into the soil bank or you can stay out, just as you wish, and it 
doesn’t have any effect whatsoever on the support program or on the 
soil-conservation program or any other programs that we have. 

Mr. Utsricut. No; I think they should be tied together. 

Mr. Lovre. In other words, then, do I understand you to say, Mr. 
Ulbricht, that if a farmer is to take the benefit of the sup ort pro- 
gram, then he should also go into the soil bank, and it shou it be made 
mandatory ¢ 

Mr. Uxericut. Not made mandatory ; but I think they should work 
together. If you’re going to have price support, you should be in 
the soil bank. 

Mr. Lover. I agree with that; but my point is this: Should one 
program be tied onto the other, or should they be independent and 
voluntary, on the part of the Government and the individual par- 
ticipant 

r. Utsricut. Well, there is a certain connection; they got to be 
together, anyhow, if you are going to reduce, if you don’t have sup- 
port ; is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Lovre. I’m not apparently making myself very clear. Under 
the law, the way it is now, you do not have to go into the soil bank 
if you do not want to. 

Mr. Utsricut. That’s right. 

Mr. Lovrr. And the fact that you stay out, you can still get the 
advantage of the support program. 

Mr. Utpricut. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Lover. In other words, one isn’t tied to the other; they’re inde- 
pendent of one another. 

Mr. Uxsricut. That’sright. , 

Mr. Lovrr. Do you feel that is the proper way of having it? 

Mr. Uxsricut. No; not at all. 

Mr. Lovre. In other words, you feel that if a farmer is to be given 
the benefit of the support program, then it should be mandatory that 
he goes into the soil bank ? 

Mr, Uuericut. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. Lover. That’s the way you feel ? 

Mr. Utericut. Yes. 

Mr. Lovrr. Now, going over to the payments. Being that this is 
a voluntary program, and the success of the program certainly must 
depend upon the cooperation and participation of the farmer—in other 
words, no program is-any stronger than the cooperation of the par- 
ticipants ? 

Mr. Uxsricut. That’s correct. 

Mr. Lover. Now, being that this is a voluntary program, and if 
we're going to take this land out of production, there must be some 
inducement on the part of the Government to the farmer? 
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Mr. Unsericut. That’s right. 

Mr. Lovre. And the only inducement that we can offer is in the 
form of dollars and cents ? 

Mr. Ucericut. Right. 

Mr. Lover. That being true, the Government. must pay the farmer 
more than he could have made if he had planted those acres into crop? 

Mr. Uxnericut. No; I wouldn’t say so. After all, he doesn’t have 
to get into a risk; he’s got no labor 

Mr. Lovee. I’m not talking about. gross profits; I’m talking about 
net. In other words, the Government must. offer him more than he 
could have made, net? 

Mr. Utericur. Well, there’s two ways to look at it; sometimes you 
go out and plant and drought and hail comes along, and it’s lost. 

Mr. Lover. Oh, no, now wait a minute. Now,if you 

Mr. Unericar. But if you get insurance—— 

Mr. Lover. Yes, I know, but here; you are not going to go into the 
soil bank on a voluntary basis unless the payments are high enough 
to make it worth your while? 

Mr. Uxnsricur. Well, not too high; I thought $40 would take a 
good share, we make more than $40 in the erop by far. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Ulbricht, the point ’m trying to make is this: In 
order to get cooperation, the Government will have to pay the farmer 
a little bit more; just as much if not a little bit more, than he could 
have made net. Now, that being true, do you agree to that, first‘ 

Mr. Uxericur. I think your net and my net is a little different. 

Mr. Lover. I don’t think there’s any difference, Mr. Ulbricht, on 
net, because, after all, on the whole, it resolves itself down to what you 
have left after the payments of your expenses. 

Mr. Uusricur. Normally we can figure out but we can’t look ahead; 
drought and hail comes in there—if you have insurance you’re gong 
to get that, normally we come along with a net—I got to consider - that, 
too, long-range plans. 

Mr. Lovre. That is right, but now, under this program and the way 
it is working now, and the way it will work in 1957, you are going to 
be paid on your normal yield times—now, in this district, ‘roughly 
around a dollar and a quarter a bushel for wheat, roughly around 83 
cents a bushel for corn times a number of acres. Now, do you feel that 
those payments are high enough to induce the farmer to cooperate and 
participate in the program ? 

Mr. Uxericut. I do, I think so. 

Mr. Lovre. And that, of course, we understand is net and not only 
that, that will be one crop, then, that you will absolutely be assured of, 
because you will know that you are going to get that much money 
from the Government, regardless of the elements, regardless of the 
weather, regardless of the grasshopper, or anything else. 

Mr. Uxsricut, It’sa pretty — feeling, too. 

Mr. Lover. So you think, as far as you are concerned, that meets 
with your approval ? 

Mr. Uxericut. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. Let me ask ‘you this. Down through the years, silage 
has always been considered as corn for allotment purposes. That is 
true under the support program, Mr. Chairman, and it’s true now 
under the soil bank. 
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Do. you think it would be of any help, particularly to the smaller 
farmers, if silage could be declassified as corn and not considered in 
making—in determining your allotment ? 

Mr. Uxsricur. No; I think silage corn should be corn, because a 
lot ‘of corn—a ‘farmer is’ going to sell his corn. I would, if I see my 
corn has a lot’ of ears on it—those ears are grain. 

Mr. Lovae.’ The reason-I asked that question, Mr. Ulbricht, is this: 
In South Dakota, particularly im this district, the compliance with 
the corn program is very, very small; oh, I dare say it doesn’t exceed 
80, 40 percent.’ ‘They just stay out of the program, for the reason that 
the allotments are so small that they need every acre that they have 
plus more for livestock feed, and for silage purposes. Now, that is 
the reason why you have noncompliance with the corn program in 
South Dakota, and I prestme it’s the same over there where you live, 
because you are our backdoor neighbor, or we’re your backdoor neigh- 
bor. Now, if silage could be declassified, as corn, and not considered 
im determining your corn allotment, would that be of any help to the 
farmers? 

Mr. Urertcnt. No; TI don’t think ‘it would be fair. TI still think 
silage should be corn, part of your corn base; I still believe that. 

Mr. Lover. I do want to say this: That a number of the smaller 
operators made that request of me. They felt that if corn could be— 
if silage could be declassified, that you would have a higher degree of 
compliance in the corn program, and that it would be for the best 
interests, particularly of the smaller operator. 

Mr. Unertcnt. I see their viewpoint, that’s no doubt correct on that 
particular statement there; but I still think—I know that there’s 
people who have two silos—they could put ina lot of grain into their 
place that was not classified as grain; that wouldn’t be correct, either. 

Mr. Lovrt. Well, I’m very happy to have your views, Mr. Ulbricht. 
And if I may just ask this one question, then I will turn it back to the 
chairman. 

On the soil bank, you have already expressed your favorable opinion, 
that you think it’s a proper approach to the dilemma we now find our- 
selves in, and which we have been in for a good many years. As a 
matter of fact, this dilemma we’re in is not something new, it started 
back in 1951, because we had a parity drop of 19 percent; the biggest 
drop was in 1951 and 1952, because in February of 1951, parity stood 
at 113 percent, and it dropped 19 percent, or from 113 down to 94 in 
those 2 years. And sad, but true, it continued to drop down to 80 
percent last December; but, thank goodness, it is now on an increase, 
and today it stands at 85 percent. We're going upward and TF think 
it’s due to the fact we have the soil bank; J think it’s restored faith, 
restored confidence, and there’s hope we will be able to achieve parity 
for agriculture in a peacetime economy. 

The thing we've got to remember is this, when we talk about the 
farm program, the only time we have ever achieved parity is during 
times of war. It’s too bad, but it’s true. As far as I’m concerned as 
a member of the House Agricultural Committee, it seems to me there 
should be enough gray matter in the minds of all of our experts, of 
our people in agriculture, that we should be able to come to some kind 
of a program that will resolve this dilemma and give to agriculture 
full parity of income; a fair share of the national income in a peace- 
time economy, without war. And I don’t know that anybody wants 
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war in order to bolster prices, but those are the things that are history ; 
and: we have to bear that in mind when we are talking about this 
problem of ours. Let me ask you one question and then I’m through. 

Have you any recommendations how we can better the soil bank, 
which you have already put your stamp of approval on, any specific 
recommendations as to how we can better the soil bank, that you think 
is the right approach to this dilemma 4 

Mr. Unsricut. Well, I mentioned price; you mentioned it also 
down here; a reasonable price, and then have it out in due time, so 
that a farmer’s planting will go on to it, and I’m sure that a good 
many farmers will also see that if the surpluses are getting built up, 
they should tend to look at it on their side, too, we have to be instru- 
mental in getting it back, and less acres, too. 

Mr. Lovee. I’m so glad you said that, because, you know, and I’m 
not critical, Fred, of previous administrations—— 

Mr. Marsuau. You can’t be. 

Mr. Lover. I’m not for the simple reason that this is an economic 
problem, but if I should be critical, I would say this: That previously 
we have given all of our attention to production and we haven’t given 
any attention to distribution, and in this economy of ours not: only 
must we produce, we must distribute; one is just as important as the 
other. If I should be critical, I would say this: That in the past the 
problem of distribution has not been given any serious consideration, 
and therein is another way of correcting this dilemma—new markets, 
new uses, and thanks to the Appropriations Committee, thanks to the 
legislative committee, we’re on that road to finding new markets and 
new uses for agricultural products, because food was given us to be 
fed and not to be stored. 

Now, going back to that question again, you are going to get the 
price that you’re talking about under the soil bank, because you have 
already stated and testified that if you are paid on the normal yield, 
times roughly 83 percent for corn, times roughly dollar and a quarter 
for wheat, times the number of acres and that that is a fair price for 
taking that land out of production, so we have that taken care of. 

Now, on the surplus, you said we’ve got to get rid of the surplus. 
Well, that is a different field. We haven’t time to go into that, but 
we're on the road, too, with the help of the Appropriations Committee 
and the legislative committee. What other suggestions have you; have 
you other recommendations to make? I tried to make one, but you 
didn’t agree with me; declassifying silage as corn; you and I dis- 
agree, but that’s all right. What other recommendations have you 
got? Specifically, how can we better the program that you have 
already put your stamp of approval on ? 

Mr. Uxsricut. Well, I brought out the complaint, too, our county 
committeemen work only so many hours a day. It’s costing a lot of 
money. We need better administration in the county office. 

Mr. Lovrr. What would you recommend specifically? Now, I don’t 
know anything about your local ASC committee. I know in South 
Dakota we have a good local ASC committee, and they are doing a 
good job. We recognize that this program is new, and being new it’s 
only natural that they don’t know all the answers. They haven’t got 
all the rules and regulations at their fingertips; that will come. 
Wherein does your local ASC committee fall down where it’s not 
doing a good job? 
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Mr. Ucsricut. They’re doing a good job; 1 wouldn’t say that. You 
asked what we could do to better this farm program, and that came to 
my mind. 

It’s been our opinion down there, Why does the Government pay to 
‘Increase your y ka this last year especially, too. Your spring seeding 
and fertilizing together, if you don’t do one, you don’t get paid for 
the others: that’s just good practice for farmers; quit paying for the 
‘tilling and green manure and fertilizing on these other acres. 

© Mr. Lovrr. Now, do you mean to tell me that you are against some 
of those good husbandry practices? 

Mr. - tericut. For the Gover nment to pay for; yes. 

Mr. Lover. In other words, you’re against fertilizing, payments for 
buying lime? 

Mr. Unsricur. That’s right. 

Mr. Marsuarh, Excuse, me, Mr. Lovre, but I think that this point 
isn’t just as clear as Mr. Ulbricht would like to make it. He’s not 

‘opposed to those practices; he believes in those practices, but he does 
‘feel that during this time, when we have surpluses, that it is not the 
time that the Government ought to be adding to the problem by 
encouraging some of these practices. 

Mr. Uxericut. That’s my point; I believe in that. That’s what the 
good farmer does, but not have the Government pay for these practices 

Mr. Lover. That was the purpose of the question; in other w ords, 
you feel that the Government should get out of that and not make those 
payments ¢ 

Mr. Unericnr. Right. 

Mr. Lovee. Until such time as we have eliminated the surplus and 
get the production down in line? 

Mr. Unsricur. That’s correct. 

Mr. Loven. Well, I'll tell you, you certainly are to be commended 
for being honest and frank: you make a good witness. 

Now, there’s one recommendation you ‘have, of course, that hasn’t 
anything to do with the soil bank, that goes to soil conservation, ASC. 
Can you think of any other specific recommendation on the soil bank, 
how we can make the thing better? Now, we know very well that 
maybe there’s a lot of imperfections in there, and lots of bugs; after 
all, it’s a new program and it’s made by us, and we’re only human. 
We make more mistakes than anybody else, so we know that there are 
bugs in the program. Now, can you think of anything else that we 
can improve it with? 

Mr. Utsricut. Notoffhand. I can’t; no. 

Mr, Lover. I wish you would do this. I think you made an excep- 
tionally good witness ; I’ve taken more time than I should, I appreciate 
this. When you get home and think this over, if you have any further 
suggestions as to how we can improv e this program and make it better, 

I wish that you would drop your Congressman and us a line, because 
that. is our sole purpose, because what we want to do is achieve parity 
for agriculture, parity of income, and in a peacetime economy. 

Mr. Uxericur. Right. 

Mr. Lovee. And it’s only by helping one another and exchanging 
views and ideas that we can do it. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsmauy. Mr. Ulbricht, we do appreciate your coming here 
and giving us your assistance, because that is invaluable to us. M: y- 
be it appears as though we ask some questions in rather a blunt way, 
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it is our way of asking questions; it’s not intended in any way to be 
derogatory of anything you have said, because we appreciate your 
views. 

I can’t let one thing pass without calling comment to it, because 
my colleague, Mr. Andersen, and I work so , closely on it, and that is 
that we introduced a bill on the soil bank, feeling that it would be 
more desirable to restore fertility in the soil rather than in having it: 
in the bins and having to pay the storage prices. You know, it costs 
us almost. a million dollars a day; we would rather have that back on. 
the farm itself. We proposed that 3 years ago. The administration 
adversely opposed it, so I don’t feel that in fairness that the Congress 
should be too severely criticized for the soil bank being a little bit 
late this year. 

Mr. Unsricut. Thank you. 


Commopiry Creprr CORPORATION 
WITNESS 


FLOYD H. IMKER, LAMBERTON, MINN. 


Mr. Marsuaui. At this time we'd like to hear from Mr. Floyd H. 
Imker of Lamberton, Minn. 

Mr. Im«er. Mr. Chairman, I am Floyd Imker, a farmer from 
Lamberton, Minn. I reside in Cottonwood County. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to present my views on farm 
Jegislation ied 4 its effect upon our profession. 


First, I would like to discuss the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


I feel that the unlimited lending authority to individual farmers is 
one of the most criticized features of this Corporation. Certainly it 
has permitted the majority of unfavorable publicity, and among 
farmers as well as urban people. 

I would like to take this opportunity to set forth a proposal to 
limit Commodity Credit Corporation loans in such a way that it will 
serve the needs of agriculture and remove this area of criticism. 
Such a limitation must be flexible to meet the extreme variables of 
our agriculture. I suggest that the determination of the maximum 
loan to an individual be set up by counties; the county committee 
setting a maximum figure for each supported commodity. 

It would be the duty of the county committee to ascertain the acreage 
and the average yield per farm for each commodity for its county, 
and establish the maximum loan on each commodity by the sum of 
these two figures. Hence, there would be a maximum figure for each 
commodity although an individual might receive this maximum loan 
on various commodities he raises. 

This proposal could contribute to a more balanced crop rotation, 
and would certainly give the family farmer greater income protection. 
With the rapidly expanding size of family farms, this plan would 
automatically adjust to the changing needs of the "farm people. 

As I present this proposal, I feel it will equitably serve other areas 
of our agriculture equally as well as it would our own. Storage of 
grains by farmers for CCC could be greatly encouraged by permitting 
a farmer to give title on grains he feels certain he will never use. This 
should be a must to enc ourage second-year storage. The farmer is 
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at a tremendous disadvantage, paying taxes on this grain and getting 
less for his storage than commercial warehousemen. 

Another practice has been to discount farm-stored corn 2 cents even 
if it meets No. 3 grade; this being the only requirement farmers were 
assured was their maximum responsibility. 

Farmers who cooperate with this phase of our farm program by 
building storage do not receive any compensation for handling of any 
kind as do all commercial storage interests. I can assure you, farm 
storage would be multiplied greatly if farmers would be permitted 
equal compensation with nonfarm interest. 

Second, I would like to discuss the ASC program. The overall 
legislation and appropriations for this very effective and helpful 
program have been most adequate. Many practices given incentive- 

ayment support are now an accepted and practical method of 
arming. 

To continue on with its good effect, I would criticize recent detri- 
mental administrative policies so that they might be corrected. 

First. The election of committeemen has been changed and lim- 
ited, creating much confusion. 

Three years ago, all committeemen who had served 3 years as 
committeemen were declared ineligible to succeed themselves. In 
addition, the township chairman was not permitted to preside at the 
township election, but an appointed group took over. This reflection 
of mistrust on the democratically elected farmers, many of whom had 
given much of their time to promote this program, has been most 
detrimental and has resulted in the election of completely new com- 
mittees, totally indifferent to the promotion of an effective ASC 
program. 

This year a nominating committee was appointed and a list of 10 
names was sent to all cooperators. The list submitted to cooperators 
in my township of Highwater, in Cottonwood County, did not include 
even one former committeeman. 

It is my recommendation to you that the democratic townhall meet- 
ing be restored, and that no substitute be permitted. 

I would also have you safeguard this democratic process for the 
selection of conservation practices. This year, the elected committee- 
men were called into a county meeting and selected the practices for 
1956. A few days later we received a letter informing us that two 
of the practices we had selected, and they had been on the docket 
for our county the previous year, had been thrown out by the nonfarm 
people who have been given greater authority in this area than we 
who make our living from agriculture. If this has been the intent of 
your legislation, I hope you will change it to permit farmers to select 
these practices. If not, I hope you can pass a corrective resolution to 
guide the Department of Agriculture in this area. 

Third, I would like to give you my impression of the soil bank and 
the tremendous discrepancies I have found in the administration. 

I signed up for soil bank acres on the date our county committee 
asked our township cooperators to come in. On July 18, I suffered 
extensive hail damage and signed another soil bank contract for 50 
acres, my limit under the regulations. My county committeeman 
informed me I would be able to get normal yield payments if I 
destroyed my corn. Inacouple of days I learned that the county com- 
mittee had reversed themselves, and were not going to honor my 
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contract on a normal yield basis, but’ instead would give me an ap- 
praised yield valuation. This valuation was set at $10 per acre on all 
farms in the hail area. This figure was not arrived at by an honest 
effort to assess a true value, but by one committeeman who drove 
through the area. I appealed this ruling to the State, going to St. 
Paul and appealing to the soil bank chairman and to Mr, Persons, the 
State office manager. They gave me a fair hearing, but after consult- 
ing Washington, wrote that they could not do anything about the 
change and that I must cancel my contract or be penalized $250 if I 
harvested any of these corn acres. 

Now in Redwood County, one-half mile north of my farm, farmers 
in a like situation did get a normal yield on the soil bank contract. 

I went to Mr. Harold Larson, chairman of the Redwood County 
ASC Committee, to see if I could find out the reason for this dis- 
crepancy. I learned that the State chairman had told a district meet- 
ing that any cooperator in the corn allotment program had a valuable 
insurance feaure in the soil-bank program by signing a soil-bank 
contract and being sure to cancel by July 20 if his crop was normal. 
Mr. Larson also informed me that this appraised yield ruling came 
out after his county had started explaining the program to farmers. 
The Redwood County ASC Committee decided to administer the 
program as they had been instructed previously instead of reversing 
instructions just given the farmers at the recent signups. 

I am sure you will realize the situation is very undesirable. I read 
in the last Farm Journal that the drought-stricken Lowa, farmers got 
normal yield payments for mowing their corn, 

This inequitable situation is indefensible. I feel all farmers, coun- 
ties, and States are entitled to the same administration. 

I wish to conclude by saying to you, I feel this type of hearing will 
give you a better insight into the effects of previous Yarwhation. and to 
thank :you for taking your valuable time in this campaign year to 
hold these hearings. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuaru. We thank you for your statement. 

I think I should say, in defense of your committee, that this normal- 
yield proposition has been discussed a number of times and reversed. 
and remade by the Department itself. That was purely an admin- 
istrative determination, and there has been so much controversy ‘at 
the time that. Congress did, in the Agriculture Committee, request 
the Department heads to come up and talk to them about the normal 
yield, and it took some time to resolve that situation. 

Now, I am interested in your statement where you said you had 
a list. of 10 names and none of your former committeemen. were on 
that, list ? 

Mr. Imxer, That’s correct; [ just. received that—I believe it’s cor- 
rect-—about 2 weeks ago, 

Mr, Marsnatu. Would you know of any reason why they were left 
off the list ? 

Mr. Im«er. I. know of no reason... The thing that disturbs.me, 
I don’t know even how they got;on the list; they appointed a com- 
mittee of some kind, 

Mr. Marsnavi. As a farmer in your community, you have felt. that, 
the experience they formerly had;would be desirable in connection 
with the program ? 
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Mr. Imxer. I havebeen with'the ASC committee and was on it 
ever since I’ve been farming. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Now, in selecting this list of people, who made the 
selection ? 

Mr. Iafxer. T have no information on that at all, and I am on the 
local county committee. 

Mr. MarsHau. You are on the local township committee, and you 
have no way of knowing how these names were selected in your 
town? 

Mr. Imxer. That’s correct. 

Mr. Marswau. That doesn’t appear to be a very democratic system. 

I received personally such a list, and I wondered at the time just 
who did make it up. I did notice that on the bottom of the list there 
were a few lines, a half dozen lines or so, blanks in which you could 
place the name of a man that you would like to consider or nominate. 
But I think it’s a very good point that you've brought out here, that 
there seemingly is a drift toward less attention to the people down 
in the township as far as determining who shall be their committeemen, 
and, personally, I don’t like it. 

Mr. Imxer. The impression I get, it seems to me that somebody 
doesn’t want the farming people to have much determination in what 
part in the programs we take, or as to who we have as leaders in our 
communities for it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Imnker, I wouldn’t go that far. I don’t know 
of any person definitely who you can say qualifies as that person, 
on someone that you mentioned, but the thing I’m driving at is, 

I do think that we should keep all of these farm programs as close 
down to grassroot control as we can possibly do so: and that’s why 
I originally, earlier in the day, asked as to the possibility of a dis- 
cussion today about enlarging the number of days our county com- 
mittee, ‘for example, can be qualified to go up there and handle the 
affairs of ASC. I’m entirely in agreement with you, that we must 
very carefully watch that we don’t lose our democratie—and TI say 
that with a small “d”—the democratic process of selecting the men 
we want to represent us up in the county seat on these ASC com- 
mittees, and I say that as a farmer. You have brought up a very 
good point. 

Mr. Marsnatr. That is a good point. This week we have had the 
opportunity of looking over some of this watershed work in soil- 
conservation districts. We were repeatedly told that the strength of 
the district. came about because of the ability in the people of the 
district to select a board of farmers that would arrive at the way that 
the soil-conservation work ought to be carried out in that district. 

Mr. AnpersEN. The basic principle on the whole thing, in connec- 
tion with the farm programs, as to the strength of it, I have said for 
years, is keeping it down at the grassroots, and giving the individual 
farmer his say, just as we want him to have his say. And as this 
gentleman, Mr. Imker, has stated, in sort of a townhall meeting. If 
we get away from that, why our farm programs are going to suffer in 
the future. I don’t want to see that happen. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Mr. Imker, I'm interested particularly in the fore- 
part of your statement, where you’re discussing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We stated previously, we are concerned about the cost 
of some of these programs. Now, I judge from your statement that 
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you want todo what you can to.encourage farm storage of these 
commodity credits; is that correct? 

Mr. Imxer. I feel that is the cheapest way to do it, maybe ’m 
wrong, but I think it is, because I’ve got some corn commercially 
teand so I see how Commodity Credit is operating. 

I think that the place for storage is on the farm, because ultimately 
it will be used there, and we keep our production within reasonable 
limits. 

Mr. MarsHatt, You want to do what you can to encourage the 
keeping of these stocks on the farms themselves, so that the farmer 
would have some assurance that he’d have some supply on his farm, 
and you're interested in seeing that, by doing those things, he gets the 
same consideration on the farm that he would if it was put in commer- 
cial storage? 

Mr. Imxer, That’s right. 

Mr. MarsHaut. That’s a very important matter. 

Mr. Lovre. Will the chairman yield there? 

Mr. Marsnatt. I surely will. 

Mr. Lover. Isn’t that true now? Isn’t the farmer treated on the 
same basis as the farmer that has a commercial elevator? 

Mr. Imxer. I could spend a little time on that. First, 2 years ago 
I delivered some corn which was 2 years old, I believe, and they dis- 
counted it a couple of cents because it had some weevils in it. This 
year I delivered some corn again, you know how it gets in storage after 
a year or so, there was a crust on it, and they could smell that; it was 
No. 2 corn; yet I got a 3-cent. discount here this year for the odor. 

Now, I don’t know how they treat the commercial warehouseman, 
whether it’s that way or not. Another thing that’s been brought to 
my attention rather forcibly by some of my farm friends, other eleva- 
tors handle the grain, and get 3 or 4 cents for it, put it in permanent 
storage for a year or two. They feel they are just as justified as 
commercial elevators to receive that. payment. 

Mr. Marsuauu. For what. does the commercial elevator get the 3 or 
4 cents that the farmer doesn’t get? 

Mr. Imxer. That’s for weighing and putting it in the bins. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Handling charges? 

Mr. Imxer. Yes, handling charges. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Of course, if it were on the farm, he wouldn’t have 
the handling charges, would he? You wouldn’t be having the han- 
dling, would you, of putting it in the bins? What I’m trying to get 
at is the difference in the rate for the storage. 

Mr. Imxer. There is no rate established at all for the farmer 
The warehouseman has an established rate, and he gets it. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Now, if you store it on the farm—— 

Mr. Imxer. There’s no payment. 

Mr. Marsnatu. No, no payment; but if it’s in the commercial place, 
it’s just deducted from his payment, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Imxkrr. No, not that I know of; no, indeed. 

Mr. Marswauy. If you take out a warehouse receipt ? 

Mr. Imxker. You're talkingabout first-year storage ? 

Mr. Marswau. Yes. 

Mr. Imxer. That’s first-year storage; they discount it 10 or 11 cents 
a bushel. 
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Mr. Marsuaty. What you're saying is that since the farmer doesn’t 
get the advantage of doing some of these things like the additional 
storage cost in place of keeping it on his farm, he has a tendency to 
turn it over to commercial storage? What you feel is, you’re not 
complaining about the cost that the elevator man gets for handling it, 
but you say that why shouldn’t that be kept on the farm, and the 

armer given the same consideration that comes on the 4 cents charge ; 
and you feel that on the farm, of course, that outside of the weighing, 
you feel that you have the same responsibilities that the commercial 
warehouseman has? 

Mr. Imxer. Wedo. We have to keep the corn in grade and deliver 
it at the time as specified ; exactly the same as the warehouseman. Of 
course, the other point I made there was, they discounted the corn 
3 cents a bushel; it didn’t make any difference what they said, the 
storage is 2 or 3 cents discount, they’re going to discount it right back 
at you; that’s what I was stressing; if the people thought they were 
going to get it at 15 cents, it was discounted back to 12. 

Mr. MarsHau. Now, you have your corn that you take in, and then 
a sample of that is taken ¢ 

Mr. Inxer. ° Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatv. Do you have the privilege of appealing the grade 
that’s established on your sample ? 

Mr. Imxer. I don’t really think so, but there wasn’t any question 
about the grade. The grade was all right, but they set up these other 
limitations on it. 

Mr. Lover. If the gentleman will yield there, isn’t there a right of 
appeal if you’re not satisfied ? 

Mr. Imxer, I do not have any knowledge of it; it could be, I’m 
not familiar with the law. 

Mr. Marsuau. I was told by a farmer, just yesterday, that the 
grade was established on some of his corn by a warehouseman and he 
appealed the grade, and that they sent a refund to him; do you know 
rs any farmer in your locality that ever got a refund on the grade 

asis ! 

Mr. Imxer. No, I don’t. Now that I think about it, I remember if 
a local warehouseman, his grade is not satisfactory to whoever delivers 
the commodity, he can have it sent in and graded; but I didn’t have 
any argument about grade, you understand. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Our committee on agriculture, I’m sure, has been 
interested in doing things right from the beginning of this program 
: encourage farmers to store the grain; that philosophy has been 
clear. 

Mr. Lovrr. That’s right. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Now, the committee has felt—the Appropriations 
Committee feels that the cheapest place to maintain the grain is on 
the farm. 

Now, having that philosophy as expressed by the Congress, we have 
continually felt that there must be something that ought to be done to 
encourage more farm-stored grain. Congress, as you know, passed 
a law that permitted some tax reduction on an amortized basis for 
farm storage, the storage rates we’ve tried to set up in Congress, that 
would encourage the farmers to store grain. Yet we are continually 
faced with this problem of the Government having to accept delivery 
of grain, which has been one of our expensive items. 
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Now, could you suggest to us, since you’re so interested in that, 
could you suggest to us what we ought to do in the Congress to help 
that? I really believe we could help save the taxpayers some money 
if we could arrive at the right way to handle this. 

Mr. Imxer. One factor is taxes, if they could convey title and not 
pay taxes on it, cent and a quarter, I think, for taxes, if you keep it. 
Outside of that, I can’t think of anything. 

I think you have done a very good job in this building program 
that’s available to farmers. I’m just a little bit disappointed that not 
many farmers have taken advantage of it. I believe that the publicity 
is the trouble with that; I believe if more people were aware of the 
possibilities, they would take advantage of it. 

Mr. Marsnart. Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lover. Only this; I certainly agree with the chairman, that 
it’s been not only the intent but the action of the Congress to encourage 
on the farm storage, definitely, and that’s where we want to see the 
grain stored, on the farm where it belongs rather than in large term- 
inals hundreds of miles away and then we have to truck it back if and 
when we need it. So I’m awfully glad that you brought it out. I’m 
glad that the chairman emphasized it. 

Now, let me ask you this. Do you know of anything that’s been 
done, specifically, to discourage on- the-farm storage ¢ 

Mr. Imxer. I can’t honestly say that I know of anything that’s 
discouraged it except the lack of facilities. 

Mr. Lovee. When you say the lack of facilities, you mean lack of 
facilities on the farm ¢ 

Mr. Imxrr. Right. 

Mr. Lovre. Now, on the other hand, and you have already testi- 
fied that those facilities can be made available through loans from 
the Federal Government for storage purposes, is it that you feel 
that there hasnt’ been enough information given out on storage, so 
the farmers don’t know about it ? 

Mr. Imxer. Well, just recently, I have had fellows who are not 
even on the farm ask me, “Is that true that they got a 4-percent build- 
ing program,” fellows that are interested in a piece of property where 
they had surplus commodities. He didn’t know anything about it, 
and he’s lived in an agricultural area all his life. 

Mr. Lover. Well, now, that’s a sad commentary. I’m sorry to hear 
that. 

Now, let me ask you, what would you suggest; what method could 
be used so that this information could be gotten out to the farmers 
so they could take advantage of the many laws that we have passed 
to help agriculture ? 

Mr. ImKer. Well, I know that our county ASC Committee offices 
have enough to do, but it seems to me that as many letters as they 
send, they could get one out a year advising some of the farmers of 
the possibilities in that direction. We didn’t get one shred of in- 
formation from ASC this year about a soil-bank program. In fact, 
I couldn’t get any when I went down to the county committee office. 
Even down at the State office, they go in the other room and call 
Washington before they find out anything. 

Mr. Lover. I think youw’re definitely right, that perhaps all local 
ASC Committee could and should give out all the information avail- 
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able as to all programs under this jurisdiction. I think you’ve made 
a good point, I commend you. 
Now, in addition to that, do you think that it would be a good 
olicy if the various farm organizations would call attention to the 
logis ation, the constructive legislation that’s been passed for the 
benefit of agriculture, in the various magazines and periodicals, news- 
letters, and whatnot ? 

Mr. Iwxer. It certainly would. That’s their function, to help 
farmers. 

Mr. Lover. And, of course, in order to get that information through 
the press, too ? 

Mr. Imxer. Yes. 

Mr. Lover. Can you think of any other way that we could get that 
information out to the farmers so they have it, other than through 
farm organizations, and the ASC ? 

Mr. Imxer. Well, of course, I think the medium of radio is more 
influential in farm families today than any other, probably. If the 
State offices would make releases to these farm program directors, it 
would help. 

Mr. Lovers. I believe you stated that one of the complaints was the 
unlimited payment features of the various programs? 

Mr. Inxer. Yes; we've all seen criticism in most of our major news 
mediums about these hundred-thousand-dollar dams, they get. more 
headlines than the $5,000 loans. 

Mr. Lovre. Yes; we do have them; we have some in South Dakota, 
on wheat, where payments have exceeded a hundred thousand dollars, 
and of course that is unreasonable, but that was possible under the old 
support program, the support law. I do want you to know, and eal] 
your attention to the fact, that our committee, the House Agriculture 
Committee, put a limit of $25,000 on it. The payment for any one com- 
modity, that is, but it was defeated. I think that you have called our 
attention to another important defect in the old law, and that was the 
unlimited amount that could be paid when, after all, I think that all 
farm legislation is more or less designed for the family-sized operator. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I just want to comment, that this is 
just an illustration of how certain things of very great importance are 
called to our attention. Now, in the last two witnesses—we've only 
had two up to this time—but, nevertheless, they already have called 
to our attention several things of very great importance. 

Mr. Marsuat. It’s going to be invaluable to us. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I appreciate Mr. Imker’s testimony. 

Mr. Marsnaty. We thank you very much, Mr. Imker. 


Som Conservation Procram 
WITNESS 
P. GEORGE HEIKES, ELLSWORTH, MINN. 


Mr. Herxes. Thank you. My name is George Heikes, I live at 
Ellsworth, Minn. I operate a 480-acre corn and livestock farm in 
the southwest corner of Nobles County, Minn. 

I want to begin by thanking this committee for the chance to make 
a statement. I also want to use this opportunity to thank our Con- 
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gressman, the Honorable H. Carl Andersen, for his courageous and 
Jong-continued efforts to help the farm people. 

Now, I do have some specific proposals here at the end of my state- 
ment, that are the main advantages of, the general outlook at the farm 
problem. In other words, I think that in the past we’ve tried to attack 
all these various problems piecemeal, we’re going at it from a worm’s- 
eye point of view, and I think what we need is to do for the farm 
problem, perhaps, what was done by the 150 years’ program; in other 
words, we’ve got to get an altogether different outlook at it. 

I have tried to keep my statement concise. My thesis is that price 
supports are essential to a sound soil-conservation program. It is im- 
portant to note that more and more farmers, particularly the new 
farmers, are beginning to see the need for a newer, bolder outlook on 
problems confronting the farmers. The beginning of a farm move- 
ment in this country similar in objective to the struggle which led to 
the emergence of a strong labor movement can clearly be seen. In 
fact, the student of social history must note the striking likeness in 
the status of farmers today with the status of the workingman in the 
1880’s and 1890’s. To that degree, farm legislation in this country is 
retarded. 

In Nobles County, there are about 2,000 farms. Each year about 50 
farmers quit or retire, and a like number of beginning farmers replace 
them. Thus, in less than 40 years a whole generation of farmers takes 
over. Those of us in the earlier stages of this cycle do most to bring 
in new ideas and attitudes. Since World War II, particularly, has 
the outlook of farmers become more liberal. We look about and see 
nearly all segments of the economy but ourselves with the advantage 
of protective legislation. We recognize the need for controlled farm 
production, and we know, too, that food and feed produced according 
to need and at a fair price will not waste our precious soil resources. 
We recognize our obligation to preserve our soil and water while it is 
under our stewardship. We know that on many farms this important 
work is going on, but at the same time, we know that its progress is 
hampered by the need of our fellow farmers to grow soil-depleting 
‘ash crops to meet ever-rising costs of operation. 

It is not true that we farmers have no concern for the soil. Rather, 
the fault lies in the traditional weakness of farm prices. It is this 
same instability of farm income which makes a farmer reluctant to 
lay aside outmoded farming practices. Living a precarious economic 
life, he does not dare experiment or innovate. Economic insecurity 
makes him overly cautious and conservative. Clearly, then, full parity 
price supports will encourage him to adopt soil-conserving practices. 

An ever more fundamental fact which must be kept in mind if we 
are to obtain an impression of the whole farm problem in its proper 
perspective is that soil depletion is an item of cost in the production 
of food. Heretofore, no account was ever made for depletion of our 
soil capital. Instead, we have been producing and selling food for 
less than actual cost, because nobody had to pay for loss of precious 
soil and water resources. We have been living on soil capital. The 
consumer was and is the beneficiary, but only temporarily so. A day 
of reckoning will have to come. : 

Nor is this all. The proud boast that the cost-of-living index went 
up little or none in the past 3 years is due primarily to the fact that it 
was done at the expense of the farmer’s share of the national income. 
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It illustrates clearly that the farmer subsidizes the food buyer, and 
not, as we have been propagandized into believing, that the appoeys 
condition exists. We believe that if the consumer understood that his 
food cost should include an allowance for preserving the soil, he would 
be willing to pay for it. But instead of being given a true picture, we 
find men who ought to know better, and, even more regrettable, men 
within our own ranks, trumpeting imaginary charges against the 
farmer. Flexible price support is a barbaric economic practice which 
has no place in our modern, highly civilized society. 

Many farmers, particularly renters, are forced to exploit the soil 
because of the aforementioned oversight. Social workers and scientists 
recognize that poverty is a fertile condition of ill health because it 
means insufficient food, clothing, medical attention, and general pro- 
tective measures. 

As a result of his experiences in sanitary work, General Gorgas said 
that if he could choose only one sanitary measure, he would select that 
of doubling wages. Another public health leader stated: “The em- 
ployer who raises the pay of his help does more to stop ill health than 
all we doctors can do.” The relationship of low farm income to soil 
exhaustion parallels exactly the relationship of poverty to human 
health. Soil erosion is often an effect rather than a cause of Jow farm 
income. As long as farmers do not get their rightful share of the 
national income, our progress in soil conservation will be slow. 

Viewing the new land to the west, Andrew Jackson in 1828 is said 
to have told a friend, “From here out to the Mississippi River is 
enough good land to take care of all the population we will have in 
this country for the next 700 years.” About 35 years later, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Homestead Act, opening up the land lying, for the 
most part, west of the 100th meridian. Observers of this enormous 
domain firmly believed 200 years would be required to settle all of it. 
But by 1900 most of the desirable land was already taken up. Our 
country was too swiftly brought under the plow. 

As we approach the 100th anniversary of the Homestead Act, it 
would be appropriate if an enlightened Federal administration, by 
means of central planning, were to take out of production all land 
which is not needed to insure an adequate food supply. It is a measure 
of control for which a new generation of farmers is ready. Under 
a wiser agricultural economy, the exploitive forces under which a 
farmer must operate would be minimized, and the farmer might live, 
if not in prosperity, at least without fear of needless privation, and, 
at the same time, till his land in moderation and in a manner designed 
to protect it for the generations to come. 

I urge, therefore: 

A graduated system of price supports to protect and assist the small 
farmer. 

Legislation protecting the rights of the tenant farmer. 

That soil-conserving practices such as terracing and strip cropping 
be made mandatory on the ACP dockets in all counties where there 
is need. 

That every effort be made to build up a strong corps of soil conserva- 
tion technicians. 

That only men genuinely sympathetic to the social and economic 
needs of farmers be permitted to administer our farm program. 

A graduated land tax, similar in principle to the income tax. 
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A special tax on absentee land owners. 

A stop to all public drainage and irrigation work, 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. MarsHaui. Thank you, and it is an excellent statement. 

We note that in your statement, that you poroghitp the whole general 
problem of all of the agencies working together with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and I can’t let this point pass without men- 
tioning that we were down at the National Watershed Congress in 
Lincoln, Nebr.. We went out and saw the work on the land that they 
are doing. The Soil Conservation Service has done an excellent 
job in laying out terraces and doing the work that requires technical 
service. However, it was repeatedly called to our attention that 
one of the problems they have was the necessity of the farmer having 
enough income so that he could incorporate humus into his soil in 
order to get an absorption of moisture, in order to keep the water on 
the land before it got to the terrace. I note your statement calls our 
attention to the fact that the farmer would do a lot of these things, 
if he had the income. I’m glad you brought that point to our atten- 
tion. 

Now, of course, as we get into this work, we require a lot of techni- 
cians. It’s not easy to find technicians, That’s one of the things that 
people find in all lines of work, particularly engineers, in our day and 
age, and it is a problem to find them. 

Since you have a good knowledge of the work of the Soil Con- 
servation Service on the land, would you know of any way, where 
something might be done so that it would require less professional 
help, or something that the farmers might assist in to a larger extent 
than they are, in order to save the time of this technician? 


Mr. ANvERSEN. To make the services go further; could you make 
any suggestions to us along that line? 
Mr. Herxes. Well, we may have to enlarge our technician’s aide 
program, in the same way that the hospitals have helped solve the 
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shortage of nurses; possibly a lot of the semitechnical work could 
be taken care of by aids, and certainly, we should have clerical help 
so that the technicians shouldn’t have to. spend too much of their 
time keeping records, I just don’t know how much of their time that 
does take up, but it surely must involve some time. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. How about the informational work that was re- 
quired ; are we using our technicians too much, in your estimation— 
I’m not saying too much, I withdraw that—I mean, are we using 
our technicians and technical people, as long as we have a shortage 
to do some of the things that members of the advisory group could 
do, or some person who doesn’t have—that doesn’t require that high 
degree of training? 

Mr. Herxes. Well, of course, whatever you establish, most of the 
work is new, soil conservation, it, is educational, everyone of them 
is set up, most of it is necessarily set up toward education; I don’t 
think that.too much educational work is done; it is true that perhaps 
more work could be done by the Extension Service than is being 
done, but it does seem as though in connection with the practices, that 
whether effort is large or small, the farmer is going to do it if he 
can afford to. If he sees his neighbor doing it, he can readily see 
the advantages of terracing or strip cropping, and he’s going to 
follow suit eventually, because it’s something that’s got to be done. 
The thing is that he won’t do it soon enough. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. This matter of making graduated payments to so- 
called family-sized farms has’ been discussed many times. Do you 
have any suggestion as to the details as to how that might be worked 
out ? 

‘Mr. Heres. Well, no, as long as the eee is employed, embodied 
in legislation, I think that the details probably could be better taken 
care of by people who have more information on that sort of thing. 
There should bs some cutoff somewhere, because the small farmer 
requires nearly all his production from—well, in this area, 160 acres 
to take care of his operating expenses and family needs; whereas a 
larger farmer, whatever he makes over and above his operating and 
living expenses, is profit; it’s money that he can buy machinery with 
or buy more land with. And, therefore, we certainly have to come to 
the point, already, where we’ve got to distinguish between the small 
farmer and the big farmer. 

Mr. Marsuaty. One of the problems, I think, that we have when we 
come to trying to work that matter out, comes the matter of the surplus 
in and of itself, because the primary purpose of a lot of support prices 
is to influence the market so that the market is stable and provides an 
income. 

Now, of course, the small operator is fully as dependent upon that 
market, or even more so, than a large operator. Now, do you think 
that you could graduate these payments so that you could keep the 
large owner in compliance with the program ? 

Mr. Heres. Possibly not. The soil bank probably hasn’t got too 
much of a future here in this part of the country where the land values 
are so high, where records show that the only profitable crop is corn. 
They’re going to grow corn because they have to, and that’s going to 
be pretty difficult to get compliance from that type of people, because 
they can’t make the payment high enough. But you’ve asked me a 
question, now ? 

Mr. MarsHauy. My question was, Can you keep the so-called large 
operator in.a program so that his production control is effective in 
order to influence the market ? 

Mr, Herkes. Oh, yes. Well, their costs of production are so much 
lower on the large farm that they can well afford not to comply; 
whereas the.small farmer, his choice is necessarily made for economic 
reasons. You may have to include some mandatory provisions in 
there to get the big operator in it. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I’m sure that one of the things that we have the 
greatest problems with at the present time is with people upon the 
land, because our local communities, our small communities and the 
agricultural area depend upon the customers. They depend upon the 
people on the land to provide the customer business. And if you had 
a pattern of the so-called family-type farming, I’m sure most people 
would agree that it would provide for a stability of a community that 
would be highly desirable. 

Now, there have been some people who. have been making rather 
wild statements about the fact that we can take care of our agri- 
cultural surpluses by having less farmers. 

My feeling is that if you have less people, you're still going to have 
that many acres to farm, you are not going to have land idle; in 
place of helping to solve the situation, it possibly may go in the other 
direction—still more agricultural production, 
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Mr. Herkes. That’s exactly the way I feel about it, too. If any- 
thing, we haven’t enough farmers, we should have more. That’s the 
way | feel about it. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We have less than 13 percent of the people in 
the United States living on the land. Actually, we can’t get farm 
legislation in the United States unless we get support from indus- 
trial areas, we have to face that. 

Mr. AnpversENn. I’ve got just two points. 

One is, I feel Mr. Heikes has brought out very valuable sugges- 
tions here for us, especially in connection with the family-sized farm, 
which, of course to me, means the salvation of agriculture. As to how 
we can accomplish that, however, in the Congress, is a very difficult 
solution. There are so many angles going into that picture, that it 
seems in almost every instance, we are up against a blank wall; we 
know what we want to do, we want to give the family-sized farmer 
every opportunity; at the same time, it’s difficult to give him those 
opportunities. It is a difficult problem, but I want you to know that 
all three of us here are very much concerned about that. The question 
is, how to do it. 

The one problem that you brought out that I want to go into a little 
bit here, you mentioned ‘something about the cost of living ; can you 
repeat that part of your statement having to do with that, Geor ge, 
please ? 

Mr. Herxes. I discussed—it was about the operations wasn’t it? 

Mr. Anpersen. What I gathered from what you had to say about 
the cost of living—here’ Ss my summation of that partic ular problem. 

We have seen agricultural commodities go down in price, the general 
price level. At the same time, however, we » have seen the cost of proces- 
sing foods go up. Now, we have seen a stable level of the cost of liv- 
ing to the average consumer throughout America, but that stable 
level of cost of living has ensued, I think, at the cost of the farmer 
himself. 

There we get into what we might call the spread between what 
the farmer gets for what he produces and what the consumer has 
to pay. But I want in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman, the 
official tabulation or a comment relative to the official tabulation 
which we have had before our subcommittee in vears gone by; and 
that is this: That the average consumer in America, and I think this 
was a case during our hearings i in March of this year, the average 
consumer in America is buying his food cheaper today than he ever 
bought it, if you figure the cost. of food in relation to the wage average 
that that man or woman is receiving. 

Now,. take back in 1939, and this year, 1956; a workingman, any- 
where in America, can buy more butter, more bread, more meat, w ~ 
an hour’s wage than he could either in 1939 or 19: 29; and that’s 
matter of official record, and I was glad to have the opporbaniiie 
George, to put it in here as a result ‘of your bringing this general 
subject of cost of living before us. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The clerk will see that the table is inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Anpersen. I appreciate having that table in at this point. 
Thank you. That’s all. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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The farm food market basket—Retail cost, farm value, marketing margin, and 
farmer’s share of retail cost 1947-55 
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Year and month cost ! value: | ing share 
| | margin 
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! Retail cost of average quantities of farm foods purchased per urban wage earner and clerical worker 
family in 1952, calculated from retail prices collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
? Payment to farmers for equivalent quantities of farm produce minus imputed value of byproducts ob- 


tained in processing. L 
3 Comparable dollar figures not available. The farmer’s share and index numbers of the retail cost, farm 


value, and marketing margin for the years 1913-52 were published in the October-December 1953 issue of 


this Situation. 
4 Revised. 
5 Preliminary estimates. 


Mr. Marsuauy, Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lovre. I’m glad that Congressman Andersen brought that last 
observation out, because it’s definitely true that you can buy more food 
per day, per factory hour, than at any other time in the history of the 
country. 

I was interested in your recommendation of a graduated price- 
support system; that has been talked about, like our chairman said, 
many, many times. Would you advocate that with strict controls? 

Mr. Herxes. With what? 

Mr. Lovee. With strict acreage controls, 

Mr. Herkes. Well, we couldn’t hardly do it any other way ; it would 
have to be, because it’s quite plain that we’re producing more than 
what we can use; and we're trying to give it away, too, overseas. 
Every bushel of grain that we send overseas represents vital soil 
resources, fertility, that’s much better kept. here; so there’s no question 
about it, but that what acreage is going to have to be cut down. 

Mr. Lovre. I'm wondering, George, and I appreciate what you said, 
but if we're going to cut the production down to just enough to take 
care of the demand, I’m wondering if the acreage wouldn’t be so limited 
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that it wouldn’t be much of a help. in the way of farm income. In 
other words, it doesn’t make much difference what you get, if you 
haven’t got something to sell in other words, you have to have some- 
thing to sell; if you’re going to get down so low in your acreage, it 
doesn’t make much difference, if you get 200 percent of parity, because 
200 times nothing is nothing ; so what we have got to do is look at parity 
income. That is what we're particularly interested in. 

Now, just to give you an esientinn, and I’m glad you brought it 
to my attention. Now, under the law, this is the old law, we have 
written legislation into the law so that the Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot go below 55 million acres of wheat, that’s it. Your wheat acre- 
age is based on a 55 million acreage ; if you raise wheat, I don’t suppose 
you do, this goes to wheat farmers, practically nothing cut down, 
operating on allotments on a 55 million acres base; that’s the floor. 

The point is this; today, with new methods of farming, efficiency, 
good seed, good fertilizer, and this and that, of that 55 million acres, 
today we are producing 250 million bushels more of wheat every year 
than we consumed domestically. Now, you see the problem we’re 
faced with. Here, asa result of war, we have about a billion bushels 
of wheat on hand, and then every year, by virtue of the law and the 
floor we have, we are producing 250 million bushels more than we can 
consume domestically ; and that presents a serious problem. So what 
we have to do, if you are going to go through on your suggestion, with 
strict controls, ’m just wondering if that’s going to help you, and we 
want to help you. 

Now, let me ask you this. Are you familiar with the soil bank, 
the principle of the soil bank ? 

Mr. Herxkes. Yes. 

Mr. Lovee. Do you think that that is the correct approach to the 
dilemma that we find ourselves in ? 

Mr. Herxes. Well, the biggest reason, I suppose, that we’re in 
trouble, is because our production has increased so fast. 

Mr. Lovre. It’s a result of war, that’s what it is. 

Mr. Herges. Faster than what we can find use for ? 

Mr. Lover. That’s right. Now, to go back, do you think that the 
soil bank contains the right approach to the solution of the problem 
that we have before us? 

Mr. Herxkes. It’s a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Lovee. All right. Now, have you any recommendations, spe- 
cifically, as to how we can improve upon the soil bank that we now 
have, and I don’t mean to imply that it’s perfect, far from it, because 
it’s a new law and it’s bound to have imperfections, and we’re looking 
for these imperfections. Do you know of anything, or have you any 
recommendations as to what. the Congress of the United States can 
do to improve it, to make it better? The objective, of course, of the 
soil bank is to give to agriculture full parity of income in a peacetime 
economy. Now, that’s it; we’ve ive! hae that before except in times 


of war. Now, we want to get rid of that. Have you any recom- 
mendations, specifically ? 

Mr. Herxes. Only that we would have have to raise the price of 
corn and wheat up to that point so that the farmer would have 
parity. 

Mr. Lovrr. Oh, yes, George, you are definitely right. And being 
that this is a voluntary program, if it’s to be successful, Government 
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has got to make those payments high enough so that it will serve as an 
inducement for you to come in, because if the Government. doesn’t do 
that, then you’re not going to have cooperation of participation. 

As long as you brought that up, let me ask you this point, specifically. 
Next year you will be paid, and you were this year, too, for what you 

lanted under your allotment. The fact that you’re going to be paid 
in 1957 on your normal yield, times roughly a dollar and a quarter for 
wheat, times roughly 83 cents for corn times the number of acres, 
will those payments, in your opinion, be enough of an incentive, an 
inducement, so that we have participation on the part of the farmers— 
this is net, you remember ; I’m not talking about gross. Corn is being 
supported at $2 right now. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You mean wheat, excuse me. 

Mr. Loven. Wheat; sure, wheat. Corn is supported at a dollar and 
a half; unlimited production at a dollar and a quarter, but this is net 
that we're talking about. 

Do you think those payments are high enough to induce or to make 
an incentive for a farmer to participate in this—that’s net, remember. 

Mr. Heixes. I don’t have enough information about it, but I would— 
I did say that if we would raise them, we’d get more participation. 
I'm not going to say that they aren’t high enough yet. 

Mr. Lovrr. Well, George, we agree with this, that if the soil bank is 
to work successfully on a voluntary basis, the payments will have to be 
higher so that the farmers will participate, this is for sure, and if 83 
cents for corn isn’t high enough, they'll have to raise it; we agree 
with that; don’t we? 

Mr. Herxes. Well, yes, on what.information I’ve got, yes. 

Mr. Lovrr. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We appreciate your appearing before us, and we 
thank you very much for your fine statement, 


ASC Commirrer Evecrions 


WITNESS 
ALBERT KRUSE, BIRD ISLAND, MINN. 


At this time we’ll hear from Mr. Albert Kruse, of Bird Island, Minn. 

Mr. Kruse. My name is Albert Kruse, of Bird island, Minn. I 
have farmed for 30 years, and am the owner and operator of a 320-acre 
farm. I am also a member of the Renville County, Minn., ASC Com- 
mittee. And I might say that I was born in Iowa and raised in Nobles 
County, so I’m not too far from home. 

I’d like to touch on the ASC Committee elections. I believe that 
the new method of holding township elections for ASC committees 
will have a definite detrimental effect on the administration of the 
farm program. This new system is inefficient, undemocratic, and will 
result in weakening, not strengthening, the farm programs; it will 
lead to a lack of control at the local level. 

It is, first of all, inefficient because of the additional unnecessary cost 
of the mailed ballots; because of the time that must be spent by the 
office employees, at a busy season, when the time could be spent with 
much more profit both to the Government and to the farmers in the 
county in making out settlements on loans and purchase agreements, 
and making storage payments. The whole office is spending their 
time on the election machinery, and farmers are dissatisfied and dis- 
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_— because the settlements are being held up ; this undermines con- 
idence in the program, and reflects on the committee and its work. 

It is also undemocratic, weakening the caucus and town meeting 

ideal on which all our self-government depends. Views of the partici- 
pating people and those who seek the offices to serve them should be 
aired in open meetings, and people should have an opportunity to 
know, see, and hear those among whom they are to make a choice when 
they vote. It has always been found that a popularity contest instead 
of a true election results in less democracy and less local control, be- 
cause the people do not have the knowledge they should have on which 
to base their votes, and frivolous hit-or-miss marking of ballots often 
rules. 
I don’t like the setup, the way these nominees are made. For in- 
stance, let’s take the Congressman ; how would you like it, if we took 
a Democrat, a Republican, Socialist, Communist, and a Prohibitionist, 
on one hand, and they in turn would turn around and appoint 3 men 
in your con ional district, and say, these 2 or 3 or so many guys 
are supposed to be nominees, and then we would go out and vote for 
them by ballot? 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Kruse, might I ask, who prepares this list that 
is sent around ? 

Mr. Kruse. The county agent, the FHA man, the soil-technician 
man, and one member of the Farmers Union and one from the Farm 
Bureau in our county Farmers Union. 

Mr. Anpversen. That is the committee set up as the nominating 
committee; is that right ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right, and they in turn nominate three men for 
each committee or township. 

Mr. Marsuaty. They set up a board of three—the balance of the 
power there is in the hands of Federal employees? 

Mr. Kruse. That is right. The nominating of it. 

Mr. Marsnary. There could be a danger that this might perpetrate 
a Federal bureaucracy ?¢ 

Mr. Kruse. That is what I mean. For instance, the Farm Bureau 
and several others, FHA, those are more or less all the same, through 
the Extension Service, they are all, more or less, of the same mind, the 
majority. 

Mr. Marswaty. You might have a situation arise where the soil 
technician might be new in the county ? 

Mr. Kruse. That is right; that happened in our county; he has 
been there only 3 months. 

Mr. Marsnati. And you might have a new employee in other 
departments that would not be acquainted with the county well enough 
to make recommendations? 

Mr. Krusr. That’s right. And then these three men that are ap- 
pointed on the local level, everybody picks his friends, and you’re not 
asked—you don’t like—it’s not like in your open meetings; you don’t 
have a chance to discuss them, to figure it out, and of the three men, 
sometimes they limit it to one neighbor. 

Mr. Marsnauy. We haven’t had that problem brought before our 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Anprrsen. We’ve had no discussion on this whatsoever; has 
your committee ? 

Mr. Lovre. Who makes up the nominating committee ? 
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Mr. Kruse. In our county, the county agent, the FHA man, the soil 
technician, the Farm Bureau resident and the Farmers Union resident. 
There are five men. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Lovre, don’t you consider it questionable 
through administrative procedure to turn over to any five men, who- 
ever they might be, the rights which should come up from the town- 
ships, as previously, and give each and every farmer, first of all, the 
chance to choose his community committeemen, and then let the chair- 
man of those various townships i m turn choose the county committee- 
men, I don’t think that could be improved upon. 

Mr. Lovre. We want it from the grassroots, there is no question 
about that, but how was it done before ¢ 

Mr. Kruse. Before, we had these open townhall meetings, our local 
township. 

Mr. Anbrrsen. The question has been brought up previously, first 
of all, in the various townships of the counties, at the town meetings, 
there they nominated the farmers themselves, they did that, they nomi- 
nated and elected by secret ballot, if I remember ri ightly. 

Mr. Kruse. From the floor? 

Mr. Anpersen. From the floor, the three committeemen ; the three 
community committeemen. 

Mr. Lover. That’s in the township 

Mr. Anpversen. That’s right. Rna then 1 of these 3 community 
committeemen was chosen to be chairman, and these chairmen in turn 
met at the county seat and out of their numbers proceeded to select 3 
men who served as the county committeemen. I believe that is correct, 
is it not true? 

Mr. Kruse. That is correct. 

Mr. Annersen. I have taken part in that myself a number of times. 

Mr. Kruse. That’s all over the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Lovre. We have the Farmers Union and the Farm Bureau and 
we have the Granges; do they get in there ? 

Mr. Kruse. We do not have them. 

Mr. Lovee. We do. Well, then, it’s those three governmental 
agencies ? 

Mr. Kruse. Five. 

Mr. Lovre. Wait a minute; those three governmental agencies to- 
gether with a representative of all the farm organizations that make 
up the nominating committee ? 

Mr. Kruse. They have five men. 

Mr. Lovre. I know, there’s no limit, is there ? 

Mr. Kruse. Maybe not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Lovre. I make that observation in my home State; we have all 
three farm organizations; we have the granges, the Farmers Union, 
and the Farm Bureau: ; now, what about the co-op ¢ 

Mr. Kruse. I don’t know. I understand that certain States are 
doing this; this happens to be the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This gentleman has brought up what, to me, is a very 


crucial point. I would suggest that we, Mr. Marshall, contact the 
Minnesota State ASC chairman and also the State administrative 
officer and ask them to appear at the Morris hearing on Monday to go 
into this subject very thoroughly. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I think that is a very good suggestion. I don’t 
want to leave the impression here, however, that this is confined to that 
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State; these regulations are in effect in every State in the Union, and 
they are of administrative determination. Never, at any time, has 
Congress ever imposed such a regulation as that. 

Mr. Anpersen. That’s correct. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I want also to clear up the point that I think there 
might be some doubt about, and that is that if there were other Fed- 
eral agricultural agencies in the county, that they would also be invited 
to have representatives on this nominating committee, as I under- 
stand it, and if there are any other farm organizations outside of the 
granges, the farmer unions, or farm bureaus, that ney would also 
be invited. I assume, by that, in order to make this clear, that the 
organization of national farmers’ organizations might come under this 
regulation, where they might be invited; certainly in Missouri the 
Missouri farmers would be invited to have a representative sit in; so 
it isn’t a matter of having a uniform system and saying just 1 county 
will have 5 and another county will have 3, or another county 12, but 
it’s a method of selecting these people that may vary from county to 
county, concerning the makeup of the county. 

Mr. Kruse. I don’t think you should have those five men at all, or 
any of them; why not make it like we had it in the old open town 
meetings ? 

Mr. Marsuati. I’m glad you picked that up, because that’s the point 
in bringing it up; it’s your feeling that having to mail out these 
ballots and going through all of that. work, in doing that, that is more 
expensive ? 

Mr. Kruse. Very much more, and it’s confusing. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, beyond all that, it doesn’t do the job 
of putting down to the grassroots the control. 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 

Mr. Anpersen. On our own farm program I am certainly going to 
make it. a point to see that we’re going to do something about this 
matter, Mr. Kruse. 

Mr. Kruse. I’m glad you are. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I dislike very much to interrupt your statement, 
Mr. Kruse, but would it be too inconvenient to you if we would inter- 
rupt now and come back to it immediately after lunch and then com- 
plete your statement? Would that be agreeable to you? 

Mr. Kruse. Fine; yes. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We appreciate that cooperation, too, because we 
want to give you all of the opportunity that we can—we want to 
hear you. 

Mr. Kruse. There’s more things I’d like to say on this, and I’d be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We will reconvene as soon as we possibly can, after 
1:30. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Marsnaty. The committee will come to order. 

When we finished this morning, Mr. Kruse, we interrupted you, 
and you very graciously let us go for our luncheon. We'll start right 
off with you again, I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Kruse. Do you want any more about this nominating? 

Mr. MarsnHatu. Perhaps it would be just as well to proceed with 
your statement, unless you yourself had something else you wished 
to add to that. 
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Mr. Kruse. Like I said, the bad ‘part of it is, you have at least 5 
men, they'll pick 2 for your township, then, or’3 for your township. 
Then those 3 men will nominate 10 men, ever ybody picks their friend. 
You have men on that committee that aren’t even interested in the 
farm program. 

I know, in my home township, there’s 10 men nominated and 7 of 
them, I know, are hostile to the farm program. 

And another thing, at the end of that, the results were tabul: ited, 
and I know that three top men lived within 1 mile of each other, and 
the other at the extreme end of that township. 

Mr. Marsnatu. So, that on top of having representation that was 
not entirely fair, you didn’t have the geographical representation, 
either ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. That’s very important, your allotments 
or yields per acre, because ever y farmer knows about a certain amount 
of people that live around him as farmers. If you have all three 
living at one end of the township, you don’t know what the other 
farms at the other end of the township are like, but if you do this in 
an open meeting, you can stagger them; one on one end, another in 
the middle, and the other one on the other end. That’s the bad feature 
of that part. 

Mr. AnpersEN. There’s no question but what we will go into this 
very thoroughly later in the afternoon here, and also at Morris, Minn. 
And I appreciate Mr. Kruse going into the subject as thoroughly as 
he has; it’s very important. 

Mr. Krusr. The mail-ballot system is also open to confusion and 
mistakes; a slight error of any kind in the clerical work in the ASC 
office or anywhere in the mails results in a qualified voter being de- 
prived of his vote. When you go in person and cast your vote, “then 
you know it got there, and it is a simple procedure that anyone can 
follow. This mail ballot depends on understanding printed instrue- 
tions and following them accurately, and questions vasked of us show 
that the instructions are not being understood, that many ballots will 
be subject to disqualification, and the results may be accidental and 
not representative of the wishes of the majority of the farmers. 

For instances, we had several of them where the name was mis- 
spelled; another never got his vote—it went to another one. They 
didn’t: know the farmer; you see, the fellow was farming in two town- 
ships, and he got the ballot in the w rong township, and he was dis- 
qualified. A lot of things like that; these farmers don’t understand 
this way of balloting, it’s rather confusing. You have one envelope, 
one large envelope, you stick the ballot in there, your name has to be 
on the outside of the ‘envelope. They tear that open, the other envelope 
is for the secret. ballot. 

Then, I have also found a lot of farmers use it for business; one 
guy, he ws anted to know why he hadn’t got his ASC check; one wanted 
to know what his soil check was, instead of voting. He put that on the 
ballot; it shows a lot of them are not interested. They want anybody 
who's interested in the farm program that will go to the schoolhouse 
and vote. 

It. will lead to lack of control at the local level, and weakening of 
the farm programs, because those not interested in the program may, 
by virtue of mail ballots, be elected; the chairman may not be the 
person who best can serve in that. capacity, because he will be chairman 
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only by accident of receiving one more vote, and will not be able to state 
in advance that he would not accept the responsibility of the chair- 
manship; men can be elected to the committee who are actually and 
actively hostile to the very programs they are to carry out; voters 
voting by mail will not know that, but such attitudes would be difficult 
to hide in open meetings. I know as a fact from my own knowledge 
in our locality, there are names on the ballot of men who have ex ressed 
open hostility to the ASC programs. Men nominated by a mail-order 
popularity contest will not realize what their responsibility is, will not 
want to accept it, and will not be able to work for the best interests 
of the program; thus more and more control will go to State level 
appointees, 

I might say one more thing. There’s a little history behind this, the 
way it was set up in our State. The State chairman made the accusa- 
tion, the statement last winter, that the reason they were going to this 
method was because a certain farm organization was taking over; I 
don’t know what he meant by that. 

Mr. Marsnatx. It might be an attempt to keep the farm organiza- 
tion 

Mr. Kruse, That certain farm organization, he said, not of it—— 

Mr. Marsuauu. You wouldn’t have any idea what farm organization 
it would be? 

Mr. Kruse. He didn’t say. I feel that if the people, that what the 
ponpet want, if they want to have the farmers organization, that’s up 
to the people in the county, wherever it happens to be; but I recom- 
mend that it be done back on the local level, wherein a bunch of farmers 
can talk this thing over and nominate from the floor and choose their 
candidates. 

Mr. Lover. You still can nominate from the floor. 

Mr. Kruse. No. How ean they ? 

Mr. Lover. They just write the name in on the ballot, then. 

Mr. Kruse. How would you get anywhere with that? They got— 
most of the people, they look at the 10 names on the ballot, and they’re 
going to vote for one of them; the instructions are, pick 5 out of those 
10. If you pick 6, your ballot is invalid, if you mark 6, because you can 
only vote for 5. 

Mr. Lovrr. I was talking with one of the agencies this morning, 
after you completed your testimony, and he said that all they do is to 
go out and get the names from the field, and make the nomination that 
way; they don’t go and select-——- 

Mr. Krusr. They just pick up 10 names, you mean the 5-man com- 
mittee I’m talking about? 

Mr. Lovre. That’s right. I’m talking about that committee, 

Mr. Krusz. They pick out 3 men from each township or commu- 
nity, whatever you want to call it, and ask you to be the election judge; 
I mean the nominating committee, then the 3 get together and pick 
out 10 names in the township, and those 10 names are placed on the 
ballot. 

Mr. Anvrrsen. I think the method is entirely undemocratic so far 
as I am concerned; I’m going to see what I can do to help change it. 
Mr. Kruse. I’m very glad to hear that. 

Have you any more questions on this? 
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Mr. Marsuatu. No, as I think we'll go into it. I understand we'll 
have some other people here to discuss the same thing, and I don’t 
believe we should spend any more time on it at this point. 

Mr. Kruse. Then, there’s another thing; in case of a tie, I under- 
stand they flip a coin. I know it’s happened in one township, there 
were four men who flipped for ballot opposition. In 1 week, 60 of 
the townships were tabulated ; that’s the bad feature. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, could we consider that Mr. Kruse’s 
whole statement is put in the record? He need not read it; ist that it? 

Mr. Marsuau. He could highlight that. 

Mr. Kruse. I would say that my recommendation is that we go back 
to the old system of nominating from the floor and electing our town- 
ship committeemen at our local meetings, and they, in turn, Mr, Chair- 
man, elect the county committee. I think it would stimulate, get more 
interest in the program, and everything else. 

I think we should have local meetings and with talks on the program 
to keep up interest and keep the people constantly informed as to what 
is going on in the programs. It aise stimulates participation if the 
committeemen have more knowledge of the details of the programs so 
that they can discuss them with the farmers, and there should be more 
program meetings to explain procedure. 

I also recommend that the committeemen have a 3-year term, with 
one member up for reelection each year. That way there would be a 
continuation of knowledge and experience, and policy could be estub- 
lished and carried over, to the benefit of the farmers in the program, 
and also it would insure more local control. 

Another situation that needs to be remedied is that of the office 
manager position assuming the real authority that is supposed to be- 
long to the farmer committee. The committee is elected by the people, 
the office manager is an employee who is hired. It is obvious that 
the hired personnel should be responsible to the elected committee 
members, or you do not have a democratic organization. 

This is an existing fault running all through the ASC programs 
as they are now bemg administered. There are too many State em- 
ployees who are mere appointees without knowledge of the local con- 
ditions, the individual farmer, and even without basic knowledge of 
farming at all. They are duplicating work; some fields in our county 
have been measured as many as four times by different people, and 
that is just one instance that can be multiplied many, many times. 

There, again, I might say that it aggravates the farmer; he thinks 
we’re out there checking, thinking he’s crooked or something like 
that. These State appointees are doing the work that can be done more 
efficiently, honestly, and with better results, both for the farmers and 
for the Government, by the local committeemen who really know 
their job and who are working at a financial sacrifice just because 
they are public-spirited citizens. 

The present system, loaded with State appointees, fosters ineffi- 
ciency, bureaucracy, and patronage, and, therefore, these State ap- 
pointees who lack knowledge of farming and of the local situations, 
should be eliminated. The county and township committees, who are 
supposed to have the liability and be held responsible for everything 
that goes wrong, must have the authority to do what is necessary and 
right, without being overruled and hampered by useless State em- 
ployees appointed for purposes of political patronage. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Thank you, Mr. Kruse. 

In your experience on the county committee, could you tell me 
this: In inspecting the work, who does the work at the present time? 

Mr. Kruse: Well, they have State appointees, a man appointed by 
the State. 

Mr. MarsHaty. They are not responsible to you in any way what- 
soever ¢ 

Mr. Kruse. No; they don’t even consult us; they just go out there 
with a so-called fence-side supervisor. 

Mr. MarsHaryt. Do you make any request at any time for them to 
inspect the bins, or do they—— 

Mr. Kruse. They do that on their own. 

Mr. Marswatt. Do you, as a county committeeman, have any re- 
sponsibilities at the present time, in inspecting the quality ? 

Mr. Kruse. It’s still up to us that the commodities are kept in good 
shape. 

Mr. Marswany. How often do they come to inspect these bins’ 

Mr. Kruse. They’re around quite often; sometimes 4 or 5 Stat 
appointees; 1 runs around for one thing, another for another one: | 
man could do the same things. 

Mr. Marsnarn. Are they full-time employees ? 

Mr. Kruse. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. They work on a year-around basis ? 

Mr. Kruse. Yes; they do. 

Mr. MarsHatu. How about the equipment that is used for turning 
grain; is that taken out by a crew or done on a contract basis? 

Mr. Kruse. The State hires men, local men; the county office man- 
ager is supposed to hire, do all the hiring and firing. We, the county 
committee, have no authority to hire or fire. Then the bin supervisor, 
he hires the bin supervisor, also. He is supposed to go out there with 
these men and stir this grain and take care of it and watch it, and 
so on and so forth. 

Mr. Marsnatz. That accounts for, in some respect, the increase we 
have in the personnel mentioned this morning ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Let me understand you correctly. You say the 
county committee has no jurisdiction over any of those employees / 

Mr. Kruse. No; they don’t. 

Mr. Anpersen. The office manager in your county is the one who 
hires and fires them; is that it? 

Mr. Kruse. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Without consulting the three county committee- 
men ¢ 

Mr. Kruse. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuatyt. Who hires the office manager ? 

Mr. Kruse. The county committee is supposed to, the State ap- 
pointed one; that was it, without our approval. 

Mr. Anprersen. Who does employ the office manager ? 

Mr. Kruse. The county committee, I think, is supposed to. 

Mr. AnperseN. You say is supposed to; what real authority do you 
have there ¢ 

Mr. Kruse. What do you mean? 

Mr. AnpersENn. In hiring your office manager, you have to hire an 
office manager who will fit certain specifications, is that it? 
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Mr. Kxuse. Well, I imagine 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But can you hire? 

Mr. Kruse. Can we hire? Do you mean are we allowed, or can we? 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you? 

Mr. Kruse. We are supposed to, according to the regulations. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You’re supposed to, but do 5 you? 

Mr. Kruse. No; we didn’t; the one we have now was appointed 
by the State. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. With your consent / 

Mr. Kruse. Without our approval. 

Mr. Anpersen. Without your approval ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does : your committee approve the salary scale for 
that employee / 

Mr. Kruse. They have it set up, the scale which you have to follow. 

Mr. Anpersen. You have nothing to say about that / 

Mr. Kruse. No; we don’t. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Kruse. 

Mr. Marsan. Mr. Lovre ¢ 

Mr. Lovee. Isn’t it true that your employees are blanketed under 
civil service ¢ 

Mr. Kruse. They are blanketed under civil service / 

Mr. Lovee. That’s right. 

Mr. Kruse. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Lovee. They don’t have civil-service protection / 

Mr. Kruse. You mean from the office manager / 

Mr. Lovre. I mean the employees in your local ASC committee. 

Mr. Kruse. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Lover. The reason that I asked is because I know in South 
Dakota you've got about the same setup as we have had before as far 
as all the employees are concerned. It’s gone over from one admin- 
istration to another, and there hasn’t been much change at all. Under 
the managers, it’s my understanding that the manager should be and 
he is appointed by your local county ASC committee. 

Mr. Kruse. You mean he’s hired by him? 

Mr. Lover. That’s right. 

Mr. Kruse. I understand that is the regulation for hiring. I wasn’t 
on it; ve been on 1 year. This happened just prior to the time that 
I came on it. We have our chairman with us if you would like to ask 
him the question. 

Mr. Lovre. Have you registered a complaint with the ASC com- 
mittee there / 

Mr. Kruse. Yes; we certainly have. 

Mr. Lovrr. And they refused to take any action ? 

Mr. Krust. We fired our bin supervisor twice. They put him 
might back on. ity 

Mr. Lovrr. Well, Carl, 1 think that’s a problem that’s in your 
bailiwick. We don’t have that problem over here. 

Mr. Marsnauu. I might say at this point that this matter has already 
been gone into to some extent by a Senate committee. Their report 
came from a series of complaints from the State of Missouri, and 
sonie of the disclosures, which I’m not going to itemize on this record, 
were rather shocking and amazing. And I am hopeful that out of 
that, and what we may do here on our committee, that we may do 
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something to try to get this committee system back where the farmers 
have something to say about how their program is administered; and 
I believe it’s going to be done. I believe it’s going to have to be done 
to have efficient and economical administration. 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right; that’s the only way to get the farmers 
interested in this again. 

Mr. Lover. I think thisshould be brought out and made perfectly 
clear. This is not the rule, but the exception, this case that you have 
mentioned. The impression should not go out that that is the rule 
as far as local ASC committees are concerned. 

Now, it’s just the opposite, as a matter of fact. You might have 
local conditions like that, strictly localized, and, of course, you have 
those things happen in any 

Mr. Marsnat. I realized that my good friend from South Dakota 
hasn’t had the opportunity to see the Senate committee report, but I 
do regret. to say it was not an isolated case, but the general practice 
in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Lover. What you say does not apply to South Dakota. 

In addition, one more question, and then I’m through. With ref- 
erence to your bin-site managers, if I remember correctly—now, Mr. 
Chairman, you correct me if I’m wrong—I believe it was a subcom- 
mittee, you with a couple of your members of your committee, who 
were out in South Dakota a number of years ago, and recommended 
to the State ASC committee that bin-site managers should be hired 
because we did run mto a’tremendous amount of spoilage, particu- 
larly back in 1947 and 1948 with corn. 

Mr. Kruse. They should be hired by whom ¢ 

Mr. Lover. The local ASC committee. 

Mr. Krusr. Now he is hired by the office manager, and he’s not 
responsible to the county committee; he’s responsible to the office 
manager. 

Mr. Lover: Yes; the manager is responsible to the committee. My 
understanding is, the committee hires the local manager, the manager 
carries out the administrative duties; if he isn’t doing the job satis- 
factorily, it goes to the manager and back to the ASC committee. 

Mr. Kruse. In our case, we have a lady for an office manager. She 
doesn’t know the conditions in the field. Furthermore, how does 
she know that he isn’t performing his work when we, as a county 
committee, are limited to about 80 days a year; we can’t go out there 
and watch him every day. 

Mr. Marsuatr. You recall that we did have this bin thing under 
consideration last year, and the committee did attempt in every way 
to influence the administration that we did not feel that the responsi- 
bility of caring for the grain in these bins should be taken away 
from the committee, because we feel they are the only people who 
can watch these bins, to the extent they need to be watched. 

Now, this has not been, as Congressman Lovre has said, this has 
not been a new problem. It’s always been a problem on protecting 
the quality of the bins, and there have been some isolated cases where 
there has been damage in these bins that came about because of a 
laxity on the part of the administration of some county committees. 

Now, again, I want to say that was an isolated instance, it was 
not a general thing, because, by and large, the quality of grain in 
Commodity Credit has been maintained in exceptionally good order. 
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In fact, the greatest losses of Commodity Credit have not occurred 
in the handling of grains in the bins, as disclosed by a number of 
investigations, but because of laxity on the part of warehousemen. 

Mr. Krusr. That’s right, and I feel that we in the county com- 
mittee know more about these conditions than some local manager 
that hasn’t too much farm experience. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you have any other questions? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just a suggestion, when the gentleman is through. 
Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswanu. Are you finished with your statement ? 

Mr. Krusr. One thing. I think that the county committees, es- 
pecially where you have a heavy workload as we do, that 80 days 
isn’t half enough to spend at the office, and you would get more inter- 
est in this program if some menibers of the county ‘committee are 
there; because these farmers, when they come out there, they want to 
know the facts and they will ask about things; and if they come up 
to'the office and ask the girl, she will tell one thing, and the next one, 
the girl will tell him something else; then they come back and find 
out they have been misinformed ; then they are sore. 

Mr. Anpersen. You may remember, earlier in the day I brought 
out that very point, more or less, as to limiting each county committee- 
men’s time on duty in accordance with all of the counties throughout 
the United States; that you should gage it by the workload involved. 

Mr. Kruse. That is true. 

Mr. Anpersen. And your county of Renville with the tremen- 
cous 

Mr. Kruse. I think we have the heaviest workload in the United 
States. We are there as farmers; we don’t go out there to make 
money, we are not in the office any more than we have to be; in fact, 
I think somebody should be there when they aren’t there. 

Mr. Marsnaty. We thank you very much, Mr. Kruse, for appearing 
before the committee. Did you have anything else you w ished to add? 

Mr. Kruse. I would like to say a few words on soil bank, if I may. 

I think that you would get a lot better participation in this soil bank 
if you wouldn’t have this two-priced gimmick. First, the fellow 
that stays in, he is limited to a certain amount of acres; then the other 
guy comes along, President Eisenhower gave a directive there for 
those that didn’t stay in, $1.25 a bushel. I will give you an example. 

I have an allotment of 116 acres, in a half section my neighbor has 
about the same allotment; I underplanted by allotment; I planted 
90 acres. He planted 190 acres at $1.25 a bushel. He is away ahead 
of me, even if I do get some money out of the soil bank. So that 
defeated the very purpose that the soil bank set out to do. 

Mr. Lovre. Do you feel that the soil bank is the proper approach 
to the solution of the dilemma that we find ourselves im? 

Mr. Kruse. I think it is, if you make the incentive high enough and 
leave out this two-price gimmick. 

Mr. Lovee. Now, the two-price gimmick is not a part of the soil bank, 
the $1.25 for unlimited production in the area, that was strictly a 
directive, a regulations—just one minute, please, just answer my 
questions. 

You have testified that you feel that this is the right approach, if 
the payments are high enough ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right, the incentive. 
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Mr.. Lovee. That, is correct,. All right. Now, the payments for 
1956 will be the normal yield times roughly a dollar and a quarter for 
wheat, times roughly 83 cents for corn, times the number of acres. In 
your opinion, is that high enough for an inducement! 

Mr. Kruse. No; I don’t think:so, 

Mr. Lovee. Where would you put. the figure? 

Mr. Kruse. Well, I think 

Mr. Lovre. Let’s take corn, first. 

Mr. Kruse. Let’s make corn a dollar a bushel. 

Mr. Lovrr. You’d make corn a dollar a bushel ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 

Mr. Lover. Let me ask you this question: Do you make net a dollar 
a bushel ? 

Mr. Kruse. What’s that? 

Mr. Lovre. Do you make net, when you plant corn, do you make a 
dollar a bushel, net, after payment of all expenses / 

Mr. Kruse. When they set your yield, on the average; yes, you prob- 
ably would; but they set your yield—yes, sir. Our county was set at 
48 bushels, the average yield. 

Mr. Lover. The average yield, that’s.set by the farmers themselves ; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Kruse. No; it isn’t, not the county yield; the department of 
grain trade or something like that. 

Mr. Lovre. I beg your pardon there, you’re completely wrong on 
that, because those normal yields are taken from reports made to the 
Marketing Service by the field or from the farmers themselves. 

Mr. Kruse. Which farmers are you talking about ? 

Mr. Lovee. I’m talking about the farmers in the community ; that’s 
where they get the statistics, and that’s what determines the 

Mr. Kruse. You mean the Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Lovre. They get the statistics right directly from the field, that 
goes up to make the normal yield. 

Mr. ANpDersen. That’s through the crop reporting agency. 

Mr. Lover. The crop reporting agency, and the grain trade hasn’t 
got a thing to do with it. 

Mr. Kruse. A department of grain trade was told by the State, they 
were set u 

Mr. Lovers. Mr. Kruse, that is not true. Those reports are made 
direct by the Marketing Agency through the reports they get from 
the field. 

Mr. Kruse. I know I’ve never been asked, and I would say 90 per- 
cent of our farmers in our community have never been asked. I 
think it’s done mostly by mail carriers. 

Mr. Lover. No, that’s not the way it’s made. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you will permit me, it’s done by the farmers in 
your own community, probably 2 or 3 to the township, I don’t know 
the exact number. The reports go into St. Paul to the crop reporter 
there, and he in turn gets them together and sends them into the 
Department of Agriculture; that’s the way it operates. I used to be 
one of those reporters myself on my farm. 

Mr. Lovre. Maybe you’d better notify them to come to you. 

You say that you feel that you make a profit of about a dollar a 
bushel ? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 
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Mr. Lovre. Now, we’re having a support of a dollar and a half; 
in other words, it costs you about 50 cents to produce 1 bushel of 
corn at a dollar and a half; is that right? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s about right. 

Mr. Lovre. What about wheat? 

Mr. Kruse. I’m not familiar with wheat. 

Mr. Loves. That’s right, you’re not in the wheat area, are you? 

Mr. Kruse. No. 

Mr. Lovrr. Now, then, have you any other recommendations, other 
than increasing the rate, from 83 cents to roughly a dollar? 

Mr. Kacwmit think it should be tied to your allotments or your 
acreage; you should be compelled to hold down your acreage ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Lovee. Now, I don’t know if I follow you correctly. In order 
to take advantage of the soil bank, you’ve got to underplant your 
allotment, tie it on to the support program, on other programs? 

Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 

Mr. Lovre. Complete regimentation ? 

Mr. Kruss. I wouldn’t call it complete regimentation. 

Mr. Lovre. You do not believe in a voluntary program ? 

Mr. Kruse. Well, you should either go in or you’re out. If you 
want supports, you should be forced to underplant your allotment. 

Mr. Lovee. If you want support then, if you want to get, imtdé/the 
soil vep ha you believe you should be compelled to go: into: both :pro- 

rams 
: Mr. Kruse. That’s right. 

Mr, Lovrr. Have you any other recommendations, other than, in- 


a the price and making it mandatory ? 
C 


Mr. Kruse. Like I say, your township committeemen should: be 
elected by your 

Mr. Lovre. That’s right, we’re getting away from the soil bank. 
I’m talking about the soil bank. 

Mr. Kruse, That’s where you get participation in your soil bank, 
your township committeemen, your committemen, about all they have 
left to do is the dirty work; they set up the yield and allotment; if 
you want some enemies, just get on the committee. 

Mr. Lovre.. How long have you been on he ASC Committee? 

Mr. Kruse. I’m talking about the township committees, they set 
up the yield and allotment, and they are the comm that get. the heat, 
One farmer says, “My. land will produce more than that,” and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Lovre. Well, I suppose 

Mr. Kruse. That’s about the only thing that your township com- 
mitteemen are used for, now. 

Mr. Lovre. I suppose, Mr. Kruse, any time you have a program, 
you have an element of human judgment, and. any time you have that, 
you aren’t going to satisfy everybody, and. when you are going into 
the program of satisfying everybody, you’re going to be in hot water, 
from morning to night, 

Mr. Krusz. You can’t satisfy anybody; years ago, they used to go 
out. and do the measuring and explaining the program for the farmers 
and sign them up. Today, that’s all taken away from them. Those 
two little things are all they have; once or twice a ‘year they’re called 
in to recommend what kind of a program they would like; about the 
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only thing they have to do today is set up the yields and your acreage 
allotments ; that’s a rough thing. 

Mr. Lover. Any other recommendations you have, specifically with 
the soil bank ? 

Mr. Kruse. No, I don’t, offhand. 

Mr. Lover. Anyhow, you feel we are on the right approach, anyway / 

Mr. Kruse. Very much. 

Mr. Lovre. O. K., that’s all. 

Mr. Marswarxi. Thank you, Mr. Kruse. We put you through quite 
an ordeal. 

Mr. Krust. That’s all right, I enjoyed it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lovrr. May I say, you make a pretty good witness. 

Mr. Anversen. Now that he is finished, I want to request of the 
committee that the Minnesota ASC chairman and the State admin- 
istrative officer of our State be asked to appear at Morris to testify on 
this particular issue. 

Mr. MarsHauy. We will invite them. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a suggestion now, we 
have the South Dakota State ASC Committee here; we have not only 
the manager but also the chairman of the State ASC committee, and I 
certainly would like to have them, some time during this afternoon, 

so-that they can clarify any misunderstanding that the people 
Mii might hive unintentionally left. 
, Mrs Maksmans.. We have on our list the people as they have made 
requests... Now, it may be necessary to revise this somewhat, we are 
ronpin, -adhit behind schedule. The State ASC committeemen are 
reine M¥éave, on their official duties, so we'll take them out of 
ordéer.. ‘Otherwise, we would prefer hearing them at the end. 

Mr. Lover. That’s very fair of the Chairman. 

Let’s ask the chairman of the ASC committee, that’s Carl Schaefer. 
Do you have to leave early during the afternoon ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. No, we can stay around for a while. Mr. Edgar, he 
has to leave around 4; I would hike to have Mr. Jacobson go on there, 
he has a long way to go. 

Mr. MarsHatz. We would be very glad to hear from you later, and 
we appreciate your courtesy. 

There is this I want to say to all of you, that it may be that some of 
you who will want to put in some written testimony before this 
committee; and this hearing, as far as we are concerned, won’t be 
printed for a while. You can send your written testimony, if you do it 
within a reasonable time, within a couple of weeks, you can send 
that to the House Appropriations Committee, in care of Frank 
Merrill, and he will see that it is put in the record of the testimony 
before this committee. 

So if you not only want to put in statement, but if you also want 
to revise some of the statements you have made here or add to it, 
feel at liberty to do so; because what we’re interested in is getting the 
information. 

As far as we’re concerned, we have two people who intended to 
appear before us today 

Mr. Anversen. At that point, may I read the telegram received 
from those two people, who come next on the list? 

Mr: Marsrraty. Proceed to do so. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. (reading) : 


Monrevineo, Minn. 
AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTER ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Farmers’ Room, Minnehaha County Courthouse, Siouwv Falis, 8. Dak.: 


Sorry, unforeseen circumstances, cannot appear, have evidence of committee 
abuses, program trying to be administered by State, using office manager as 
blinds, would like money appropriated to enable committees to do any work we 
may consider necessary to our operations. 


That is signed by Earle McNeil and Simon Jorgenson, the next two 
witnesses on the list, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to ask permission 
for them to insert their remarks in the record. 

Mr. Marsnauu. That permission will be granted, and we'll instruct 
the clerk to contact-them, and ask if they wish to send a written state- 
ment to the committee. 

Mr. Lovre. I have a written statement prepared by Alden J. Er- 
skine, national treasurer, Izaak Walton League of America, that I 
would like to have inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. MarsHau. If there is no objection, it will be granted. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ALDEN J. ERSKINE 


Gentlemen, I am a small-business man, and carry on my business and live in 
Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa. I have been very much interested in the Little 
Sioux and Floyd River projects as well as the watershed program in general. 
I have followed and worked very closely with the Little Sioux project since its 
institution, and have been familiar with the work of the Little Sioux Works Com- 
mittee. 

It has not been the prerogative of the Little Sioux Works Committee to carry 
on a ruthless spending program but rather one of carefully planned projects 
which have not only been beneficial to the individual landowner, or those living 
within a given watershed (small) but to carry on work which I feel has aided 
substantially in finding ways and means of developing small watersheds on a 
much more economical basis than was thought possible only a few years ago. 

Some have criticized the works committee, and the soil conservation distriets, 
for not getting more done in a given time, but I have felt that in the beginning 
the work was primarily experimental in nature, and that all possible time and 
eare should be given to developing ways and means to build structures and 
terraces advantageously and economically. I feel that great strides have been 
made in this direction, and that findings made during the work on the Little 
Sioux project will make large savings of time and funds, when and if other 
projects are undertaken in northwest Iowa or eastern South Dakota. 

The administering of the projects by the Little Sioux Works Committee and by 
local county soil conservation district commissioners is certainly a commendable 
way to handle conservation matters in any given area, as it brings the program 
home to the people who are going to by necessity have to maintain the structures 
or terraces. 

It is my opinion that in some cases the Federal agencies should be more 
exacting in their requests for maintaining terraces and structures built under 
their direction. 

It is apparent that under certain conditions unprotected (not seeded) terrace 
banks or fields above structures could by serious erosion completely fill such 
structures and terraces and create little more than water falls, instead of the 
water-holding devices, intended to be created. 

This is not a serious threat to the program as a whole, and I believe that it 
could be reduced substantially by working a little more closely with the land 
owner at the time of the original planning of the project. 

Respectfully submitted. 
ALDEN J. ERSKINE, 
Siougx City, Iowa. 


Mr. Lovrr. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that our ASC com- 
mittee, Olaf Jacobson, can testify before 4 o’clock so he can leave here 
at 4 o’clock ? 
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Mr. MarsHatu. We'll keep that in mind and work that up. 
Now, before lunch I announced that we were going to hear Mr. Kerr 
and Mr. Christopherson. However, we have one other thing that has 


happened. 
Grain STorAGE 


WITNESS 


KEITH MADISON, LUVERNE, MINN. 


Mr. Keith Madison from Luverne, Minn., has a statement he wishes 
to make, and he is forced to leave early. So with no objection from 
anybody, we'll hear from Mr. Madison. ; 

r. Madison, do you want to make a statement at this time? 

Mr, Mapison. I wish to thank the committee for inviting me to 

appear at this time. 
am Keith Madison from Luverne, Minn. I run a 323-acre farm 
and have feed livestock and raise about 10,000 turkeys. 

What I have come here for is mainly about the grain storage under 
the ASC. I think as has been brought out here before, we should 
have more of the corn storage on the farm wherever —_ I have 
facilities on my farm comparable to any commercial warehouse, and 
T asked permission at one time to store grain for other farmers. In 
other words, to rent storage to the Government, and I was denied 
that privilege. I know of others, too, who would like to store grain 
under this same thing. With my own grain, I have been forced to 
deliver that to a commercial warehouse, to be stored there, when I 
figure it could just as well be stored on my own farm. 

ow, this year, when I delivered my 1958 corn, more or less against 
my wishes, had some of the samples of this corn, it was local ware- 
housemen ‘who got the samples mixed up, and the samples of the corn 
didn’t look just the same to me. It happened I bought a little corn 
for feed here, at the,same time in delivering this corn, and they came 
- the conclusion that I had brought corn to deliver to the Government 
in, 
Because of that, I was informed that I had to deliver all the sealed 
corn on my farm and be denied the privilege of storing my own 1956 
corn. 

Mr. Marsuatzi. Who requested that you deliver this corn ? 

Mr. Mapison. The local ASC agency. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The local ASC committee? 

Mr. Manpison. Yes. They didn’t look into it too well, I mean the 
situation. I think mainly because, as mentioned here, they were lim- 
ited on time they are allowed to work on this. 

Anyway, I have stayed within my corn allotment and I figure as 
long as I do that, I should be allowed to take advantage of any corn 
sealing program. 

Mr. Marswatu. Did you appeal to the State ASC committee? 

Mr. Manpison. I did, but I haven’t heard from them. I was told 
by the local committee that if I did appeal to the State, that I would 
he most likely required to deliver all the corn at market price, and 
that oe wouldn’t pay me for any storage or anything I had already 
earned. 

Mr. Marsnatn. Do you know of any other instances in your locality 
where this same procedure has been followed 
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Mr. Maptson, It has happened, I don’t know the names, but I know 
it has; they have done about the same thing to at least 2 or 3 other 
farmers. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. Anpersen. What reason did they give to prevent you from 
sealing your own 1956 corn; you wanted to reseal your 1953 corn, 1s 
that right? 

Mr. Mapison. That’s right. 

Mr. Anpersen. What put you in bad with them ? 

Mr. Mapison. The idea, that one load of corn that I delivered; it 
didn’t correspond to the rest of the corn in that bin. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How did that happen? 

Mr. Maprson. As near as I can figure, the man running the local 
elevator warehouse there either accidentally or intentionally mixed up 
the samples. The samples of corn I saw that were turned into the 
ASC Committee don’t agree with any of the corn that I delivered. 

Mr. AnvbersEN. And then they condemned you without a hearing: 
is that it? 

Mr. Maptson. That’s right. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. You didn’t write your Congressman about it, did 

ou? 

i Mr. Mapison. Yes; I did, but he hasn’t—— 

Mr. AnpERsEN, When did you write your Congressman on it? 

Mr. Maptson. About a week ago. 

Mr. AnpersEeN. A week ago, and, of course, I haven’t as yet been in 
Tyler to get my mail. We’ll leave that on the record. 

Well, 7 only say this. That certainly it’s not the intent of the 
jaw in any way to put the burden of proof on the individual farmers in 
such cases, and that appears to be an arbitrary action upon the part 
of that ASC Committee. 

Mr. Maptson. That’s what 

ar ANDERSEN. From the evidence that you have given me here 
today. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Now, Mr. Madison, you have brought up a point 
here that I’m positive is one of a series of rather difficult problems for 
the ASC committees to handle. I regret very, very much to say that 
there have been some of our farmers who have taken advantage, in 
attempting to do things that they are not justified in doing, things 
that are morally wrong. 

Now, those people who do that, I want to make that clear to every- 
body in this room, are endangering the farm storage of Commodity 
Credit. This committee is much concerned about that; and we don’t 
want anything to happen that’s going to cause us to lose this farm 
storage of Commodity Credit. 

I’m not saying that I am condemning you, I don’t know the facts. 
I’m not insinuating, Mr. Madison, that you are guilty in any way 
whatsoever. I hope the ASC Committee will look into it, and I am 
sure they will in your case, but I also think that we ought to give 
some credit to the ASC people for attempting to correct some of the 
abuses which, I regret to say, have been a little too prevalent in tlie 
country. And this committee hasn’t any sympathy with wrongdoers. 
We know this program means too. much to America for a few 

Mr. ANvERsEN. You will agree, however, the least that could be 
done in this case was to make a thorough investigation in the matter. 
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Mr. Marswau.. I certainly do agree, and I am sure the committee 
is going to do that. And I’m sure the county ASC office would want 
it thoroughly investigated. 

I think it’s proper that you brought it to our attention. We are 
glad you did, and I hope it’s an isolated case. I hope in our desire 
to render a service to the farmer and protect the Commodity Credit 
program, that there are not too many instances. I’m not condemning 
or prejudging you in any way. 

This has given me'the opportunity here to speak a word about the 
willful wrongdoers that all of us dislike, and we, all of us, must do 
something about it or we just won’t have a farm program. 

Mr. Maptson. I would like to ask this. If a farmer is renting stor- 
age to the Government, in a case like myself, I know of others, that 
have surplus storage space on their farm, why is it they are not 
allowed to rent this to the Government to store corn ? 

Mr. Marsnati. That could very easily be something that would 
help to cut down on the cost of the storage, if the storage is accept- 
able and not too costly to administer. There might be some good 
virtue to that, and I think that’s something we should take into con- 
sideration when the people come up before us, to make use of the 
available storage. 

Mr. Maptson. Because the farmer should get at least as much help 
as the commercial warehouses. 

Mr. Marsnatn. Now, as far as your own grain that is raised on 
your farm, you’re presenting somewhat of a difficult problem. You 
appreciate that you’ve got your warehouse agreements that provide 
for some sort of an assurance that the private individual might not 
be able to give, and also you might have an expensive cost of adminis- 
tration. In supervising loans where it may be scattered too far-reach- 
ing, that comes into an administrative matter, but if those things are 
equal so there wouldn’t be too much expense on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. I think that’s something we ought to inquire into. 

Mr. Maptson. Like in my own ease, I have facilities comparable 
to what is available in commercial warehouses, and I inquired into 
it. I know a couple of years ago, and about the only thing that wasn’t 
the same was that I wasn’t on a railroad site; I wasn’t able to ship 
corn on the railroad, that’s why I was out. 

T mean, in this day and age, I don’t think that should hardly be 
in there at all. If you have the facilities, wherever it is, it should be 
acceptable. 

Mr. Marsuaty, Thank you, Mr. Madison. 

Mr. Lovre. Just one question. Mr. Madison, do you feel the soil 
bank is the right approach to our problem ? 

Mr. Mantson. I think it is the right approach; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lovrr. Do you have any recommendations as to how we could 
perfect it and make it better, or haven’t we had enough experience 
with it, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Maprtson. The experience, of course, has been rather limited. 

T believe, just as the other man did who testified, that a dollar a 
bushel would be more acceptable than the 83 cents on corn. 

Mr. Lovre. There’s no question, it would be more acceptable; the 
point is this—let me ask you the question. Do you feel that 83 cents 
is high enough so it would provide incentive for cooperation on the 
part of the farmers? 








Mr. Mapison. I don’t believe you would get.a big enough percentage 
of the farmers to cooperate at that price to make it effective. 

Mr. Lovre. They would rather take their own chance, plant their 
allotment to corn, rather than putting it in the soil bank with the 
83-cent tag on it? 

Mr. Mapison. I would. 

Mr. Loyre, That’s all. 

Mr. Marsuati. Thank you. 


Som CoxservaTion Program 


WITNESS 
EDWIN HELMING, HORNICK, IOWA 


We are very pleased at this time to have Mr. Ed Helming, of 
Hornick, Iowa, before our commitiee. We enjoyed very much the 
hospitality and consideration shown us by you, Mr. Helming, in 
spending the time to go around the Little Sioux watershed. We are 
greatly impressed by the work that you were doing, and appreciate 
your taking time to present this statement to us. 

Mr. Hetmie. I am Ed Helming, of Hornick, Iowa. Presently, 
I am chairman of the Woodbury County Soil Conservation District, 
and chairman of the Little Sioux works committee which has a mem- 
bership representing each of the 12 soil conservation districts con- 
cerned with the flood prevention program of the Little Sioux River 
watershed. Congress appropriated the money in time to get opera- 
tions of this program underway in 1946. 

Even in the beginning, ali commissioners and others concerned with 
the program were well aware of the needs of having good farmland 
treatment practices planned and applied to go along with structures, 
and so forth, to accomplish the objectives of the program in the most 
practical manner. 

In the first few years the farmland treatment phase lagged con- 
siderably, a relatively large number of structures were used in small 
watershed treatment. The works committee was aware of the fact 
that treatment costs were running relatively high because of the 
required number of structures. After gaining a relatively few years 
of experience, they revised their policies and procedures for assisting 

watershed groups of farmers. The new policies required the small 

watershed groups of farmers, interested in securing aid under the 
arugrai, to have much more conservation planned “and applied on 
their farms before they could receive program assistance. 

In our particular area, level terraces are a very important practice 
for reducing sheet erosion as well as for reducing runoff from the 
average rains that fall in this area. Consequently, we place consid- 
erable emphasis on the use of level terraces. 

In the meantime a new type, known as basin terrace, has been de- 
veloped. This type of terrace is used to reduce erosion and intereept 
runoff in the real steep areas found in the first 8 to 10 miles of up- 
Jands adjacent to the Missouri River bottoms. 

The use of this terrace has permitted standard type terraces to be 
used on areas of land where such terraces could not be recommended 
before. This new type terrace, along with the new policies of the 
works committee, has resulted in a greatly increased terracing program 
to go along with the flood prevention work. Watersheds are being 
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treated at the present time for about 50 to 70 percent of the costs that 

were involved in the first few watersheds. Numbers of structures have 
been greatly reduced because of the increased use of level terraces 
and other farm conservation practices. 

We are now doing a very desirable job of protecting productive 
lands on individual farms, as well as accomplishing the principal ob- 
jectives of the program in the most practical manner. At the present 
time, we are using about all the practices that seem to be practical to 
reduce erosion and runoff on farmlands of the uplands. Structures 
are being included in the plans to reduce (1) gully erosion, (2) peak 
flood flows from small watershed areas treated, and (3) amount of 
sediment leaving the small tributaries that are treated. 

As chairman of the works committee, I feel the program is being 
headed in the right direction at the present time. I am also sure this 
expresses the views of the other members of the committee. We have 
tried to recognize all the flood damage problems in our watershed, and 
we believe we are carrying out the objectives of this program in the 
most practical manner. We also believe we are requiring proper par- 
ticipation of local landowners, of public roads, railroads, and others 
who are to benefit from the program. 

Those of us who live in the watershed are well aware of its many 
serious flood damage problems. We have tremendous gullies cutting 
up through the deep loess areas and destroying some of the most fertile 
land in the watershed. At the same time, sollangia produced in these 
areas results in very serious damage to a large system of drainage ways 
developed across the 200,000 acres of bottom lands at the lower end 
of the watershed. These problems are of such nature, and costs of 
correcting the problems are so great, that we would not be able to 
correct our problems in a satisfactory manner without the help of a 
Federal program such as the Little Sioux flood prevention authority. 

To briefly illustrate some of these problems, I could refer to a small 
watershed area, known as Lum Hollow, which includes some 6,000 acres 
of drainage. In this watershed a large gully of 40 to 50 feet in depth 
and 100 to 150 feet in width has developed for a distance of some 314 
miles. Approximately 90 years ago there was no gully at all in this 
watershed. Over the past 15 years, this gully developed for a distance 
of almost 2 miles. Laterals from this gully will eventually destroy 
many more acres of fertile Jand unless the problem is corrected soon. 
Expense for treating this problem properly would make it almost. pro- 
hibitive for local people to cope with. At the same time, this gully 
has released some 2 million cubic yards of earth. This dirt has gone 
into the Wolf Creek Drainage District, making the drainage ditch 
ineffective at times when it is most needed and, at the same time, result- 
ing in extremely heavy maintenance costs to this drainage district. 
This is only one of several watersheds with similar problems in the 
deep loess areas of the Little Sioux. 

While we started out relatively slow, we feel that operations are in 
fairly high gear at the present time. There are approximately 
1,714,000 acres of uplands to be treated in the areas authorized for 
assistance under the Federal program. This involves approximately 
8,690 farms. To date, 3,049, or approximately 35 percent, of these 
farms are district cooperators, Rissoutinaite 50 percent of the 
farms in the serious problem areas are presently cooperating with the 
soil conservation district. 
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We are carrying out the objectives of the program by working with 
organized small watershed groups of farmers. To date, 132 such 
watershed farmer groups have been organized ; 24 of these watersheds 
have completed treatment under the program; 12 additional water- 
sheds are receiving some assistance; 47 of these watersheds have been 
investigated and work plans for same are being drafted; 385 flood- 

revention structures have been installed; 124 of these structures are 
etention-type which aid in reducing floodfiows from the small water- 
shed areas; 31 of these structures have been constructed on public roads 
to serve as road crossings and, at the same time, accomplish objectives 
in small watershed treatment; 98 of the earth dams installed serve as 
rivate farm crossings ; 296 miles of the large basin-type terraces have 
n installed in the past 3 years, A little over 2,000 miles of the 
standard level terraces have been installed in the authorized area of 
the watershed to date; 800 miles of grassed waterways have been 
established ; and 60 miles of channels have been improved. 

We believe that most of the people in the watershed are becoming 
acquainted with this program at this time, and we look for interest to 
increase greatly in the near future. 

I wish to express my own opinion, as well as the opinions of the 
Works Committee, in stating that the Little Sioux flood-prevention 
authority is providing a very desirable aid in the Little Sioux water- 
shed. We feel the program is being directed in a practical manner, 
and it is carrying out some very desirable objectives. 

We would like to encourage Congress to see that the program is 
continued, and possibly arrange for the program to progress at. a 
little faster rate. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you very much. 


SmaLtt WatTersHED ProGRAM 
WITNESS 
F. F. KERR, JR., ELK POINT, S. DAK. 


We will be very pleased at this time to hear from Mr. Fay Kerr, 
from Akron, Iowa. 

We are pleased to hear from you. Give your name and something 
about yourself, so we'll have it in the record. 

Mr. Krrr. Gentlemen of the committe, my name is F. F. Kerr, Jr. 
Iam a farmer in Union County, S. Dak., a member of the board of 
supervisors of the Union County Soil Conservation District, and 
chairman of the Richland Creek Watershed Steering Committee in 
Union County. I wish to present testimony in the interests of small 
watershed developments as authorized by Public Law 566 of the 83d 
Congress and amended by H. R. 8750 of the 84th Congress. I repre- 
sent the Public Law 566 watershed developments of South Dakota. 

From here on, Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk from notes, so far 
as my testimony is concerned, and go back to this for recommenda- 
tions, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Marsnatt. We will place it in the record, just as though you 
had given it, and you proceed from there. 

Mr. Kerr. I might say, before I proceed today on this subject, that 
I can proceed with a great deal more confidence than I could have 
proceeded a week ago today. 
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Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of this week, I attended the 
National Watershed Congress at Lincoln, Nebr.; and yesterday we 
dedicated our Scott Creek pilot watershed, the pilot watershed down 
in my part of the State. Niicidentalty, the only pilot watershed in 
South Dakota. 

And inspired as I was by the watershed congress in Lincoln, hear- 
ing the reports and the program down there and listening and visiting 
with people from other States—there were 40 States represented— 
and observing the interest that was expressed yesterday on a local 
level, I am thoroughly convinced that Public Law 566 and the small 
watershed development is the thing we are going to need and going to 
live with, and I hope to see it expand very rapidly. 

I might say that we here in South Dakota believe very strongly in 
Public Law 566, as amended. We believe that the Congress has given 
us something in this law which I don’t believe has ever been accom- 
plished before, to that extent, in the interests of soil and water con- 
servation. Weare thoroughly sold on that, I can say that. 

Now, I know that you gentlemen like to have # witness base his 
testimony on fact and, if possible, on proof; but I must remind you 
that in Public Law 566, we’re dealing with something that’s only 2 
years old, and to offer you proof on something that has lived so short a 
life is next to ‘inpoenitie. 

Mr. Marsnatt. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Kerr. Therefore, the testimony which I am going to give is 
based on what I have called indications, and I believe they are pretty 
strong indications; certainly strong enough to be worthy of vour 
consideration at this time. 

I will give you the indications as we see them, and then I will give 
ou the recommendations which we would like you to consider. We 
ave here in South Dakota five Public Law 566 watersheds, in some 

stages of completion. 

On first thought, you might think that 5 is not a bad figure for 5 
years. It’s really nothing to be ashamed of, but the point I wish to 
make is that it took every available man from the Soil Conservation 
Service, and every available man from the Extension Service, to pro- 
mote and bring those five watersheds up to whatever stage of com- 
pletion they are in at this time, and they are by no means complete. 

They have been at them now for about 2 years, and indications are 
that they will be at them for about another 6 years, making about 8 
years altogether. Bear in mind that they’ve used everyone they could 
scrape up to do that much, and before that many are complete, 8 years’ 
time is going to have elapsed. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. About how many people were available to you from 
these two agencies? 

Mr. Krrr. From the Extension Service, full time, there’s been only 
one, with the help from the county extension, regular county extension 
agent. From the Soil Conservation Service, there has been, full time, 
1 planning party made up of 5 men, and, well, the rest of the help 
that has come from the Soil Conservation Service has been on a part- 
time basis, the area conservation service and the local working unit of 
the Conservation Service. Just what that would total up to, I couldn’t 
say ; it’s been part-time jobs on the part. of the other people. 

But, now, if we consider this 8-year deal based on these 5 watersheds, 
which, by the way, have been grouped in % counties, there are 67 
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counties in the State; which would make 22 groups of 3 counties each. 
If it takes 8 years for each group, we have something in the neigh- 
borhood of 168 years to complete the project. We believe, gentlemen, 
that Public Law 566 is deserving of some better support than that, 
and that is why I’m here today. 

In the absence of as much help as we would like to have from the 
Extension Service and Soil Conservation Service, a great many of us 
farmers have attempted, in one way or another, to do some educational 
work of our own. And the thing which we have encountered, every 
time we go out to talk to somebody on this subject, to speak to a neigh- 
bor about it, before we hardly get started the question is always asked : 
“What's that?” You say, “watershed,” and they say, “what’s that.” 

The point I want to make is the complete absence of information 
on this subject. Well, now, we might say, they don’t have the informa- 
tion; that means they have not had the opportunity to receive the 
education that should go with it, which is true, but I also wish to make 
this pr that there is another way, which we believe, that this gen- 
eral background information can be extended to these people, to these 

farmers; and not only to the farmers, by the way, but also to the urban 
people as well, that would be much cheaper than the regular Extension 
Service education. 

What I’m talking about is an all-out nationwide promotion plan. 
That may seem a little out of line, but we must bear in mind that the 
Defense Department has used that a lot, the Treasury Department 
uses it, the Department of Agriculture has used it very little. Now, 
why can’t we have an all-out promotion program and get this informa- 

tion down to not only the farmers but the urban people as well, be- 
cause they are going to have to have this; the farmers represent only 
a very small portion—what is it, 13 percent? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Less than 13 percent. 

Mr. Kerr. Of the voting power of the Nation. If this thing is 
going to go over as big as we want it to go over, and I think it can go 
over, then it is going to have to have your urban support; and your 
urban people are going to get a lot of benefit from it. For example, 
municipal water supplies; people who are in the know tell us that 
municipal water-supply problems can be reduced tremendously by hav- 
ing large-scale watershed developments, nationwide. In industry, 
it’s the same way. 

Well, that being the case, then it would appear that perhaps an 
all-out promotion program would be advantageous. Now, can we 
assume that—that if we have the promotion program, we do not need 
any further educational program from the Extension Service? 

Well, I have a few figures on that; a few indications, perhaps I 
should say. There are 235 watersheds in South Dakota, roughly 
speaking. Some States have as many as three watershed specialists; 
I told you we had one. Some States have as many as 3, we assume if we 
could shake a couple more loose and come up with 3 then each special- 
ist would have the job of handling—well, obviously that’s an impos- 
sible job; and it would fall on the shoulders of the county extension 
agents to do this education work, and we do not believe that he should 
be asked to do that educational work, for 2 reasons, really. 

First of all, he doesn’t have time that you have to give. It would 
have to fit into his schedule, and his nehndubs is already pretty full, so 
we would get a small percentage of his time. And the second reason 
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is that this watershed concept is relatively new, the county agents are 
not fully qualified from experience and education to do the educational 
work, 

So, on that basis, we would—our indication seems to point up that 
it might not be a bad idea for the Extension Service to train men to 
act as watershed specialists in sufficient amount so that we can appoint 
a watershed specialist on the basis of 1 to 12 or 13 watersheds. 

Now, so much for the publicity and for the Extension Service. The 
Soil Conservation Service is going to have consideration in this, be- 
cause of the fact that the Extension Service and the promotion cam- 
paign are going to create a certain amount of interest, and the Soil 
Conservation Service has to support that increased interest. 

Here in South Dakota I can point up some more figures to you, 
which I believe will make indications. We have at the present time 
1 planning party, watershed planning party, made up of 5 members. 
I don’t mean to imply that every watershed has to have a planning 
party, that’s not necessary; they’re made up in such a way that the 
work can be dovetailed, to a certain extent, and 1 planning party 
can handle about 3 watersheds, but if they get to be more than 3, it 
appears that their efforts become asenied inefficient; so there is 
need for additional personnel there. 

And then, there is the construction parties, watershed construction 
arties. They need to be based—about 1 party for 2 or 3 watersheds, 
epending on how close together the watersheds are. We do not have 

them yet in South Dakota, we don’t have the need for them, but we 
soon will. 

There is also the design work to be done. As of now, all design 


work for this area is done at Lincoln, Nebr., at the watershed _ 


tection office down there, and it will probably continue to be done 
there for a year or two, yet, until the workload becomes so great that 
some of that has to be done in the State. 

So we have those considerations to think about, as far as the 
SCS increases are concerned. 

Now, with that information in mind, I would like to read the 
recommendations which we would like you to consider: 

1. That the Congress earmark an appropriation to the Department 
of Agriculture in sufficient amount to insure a complete coverage 
promotion campaign on small watershed developments at a national, 
State, and local level. 

2. That the Congress earmark an appropriation to the United States 
Department of Agriculture in sufficient amount to permit the Exten- 
sion Service to hire, train, and station watershed specialists—basis, 1 
specialist per 13 watersheds. 

8. That the Congress increase appropriations to the Department of 
Agriculture in a sufficient amount to insure Soil Conservation Service 
support to the increased demands brought about by recommendations 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Finally, let me say again that you gentlemen of the Congress have 
given us something very, very good in Public Law 566—something 
so “hot” that we must waste no time in promoting it to the greatest 
possible degree. If we must promote it with the existing organiza- 
tion in the Extension Service and Soil Conservation Service—then 
its completion is several lifetimes away. Municipal water shortages, 
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‘industrial water shortages, and cropland productivity do not permit 
us the luxury of that much time. 

That completes my testimony, sir. I'll try to answer questions, if 
you have any. : : 

Mr. MarsHati. Mr. Kerr, that was very fine testimony. This com- 
mittee attended the’ Watershed Congress at Lincoln, Nebr., and we 
were very much impressed with the need for that work. I’m sure 
that you and your interest in the program, that you are fully aware 
of the trouble, the difficulty of getting trained people. You men- 
tioned that in your testimony; the problem of getting trained people 
at this time to do some of the technical work in a number of our 
Federal programs is pretty difficult, we just don’t have enough trained 
people to go around, and until that situation corrects itself, that is 
something somewhat out of the control of you and us in the Congress. 
We’ve just somehow or other have to catch up, somehow, with the 
trained people that we must have to do these specialized jobs. 

Now, as far as the extension work is concerned, could I ask you 
this question. Have you contacted the State extension people, to 
find out if they could make poeple available? 

Mr. Kerr. If they could’ 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr. I have not talked directly with the State extension 
director; however, I am personally acquainted with the one water- 
shed specialist which we have; it, has been my understanding that 
he is the only man available. 

Mr. Marswatu. The reason I ask that question, sometimes it is a 

‘bit misunderstood. The Extension Service is a joint cooperative 
effort between the State and Federal Government. And we in the 
Congress, when we appropriate money for the Extension Service. 
it’s divided amet the States on the basis of a formula, and on that 
basis, it is entirely ae that there might be some working out 
by you and you could make some arrangement with the Director of 
the Extension Service—we’re not saying you can, we don’t know 
what his funds are, but I’m sure as far as we are concerned in the 
Congress, with the increased appropriations for. Extension Service, 
making more money available than ever available heretofore, there 
is some possibility that it might be done. 

Mr. Andersen, have you a question ? 

Mr. Anversen. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. This is 
a very interesting point brought out to us by Mr. Kerr. I am one 
of those men, as perhaps you know, that through the years, has 
guarded very zealously the rights of Soil Conservation Service on 
the one hand, to have a free hand in its field of action; it is an action 
program. Ihave been one of those who have tried to protect Exten- 
sion, on the other hand, in its educational field. I would not want to 
see these two great organizations get to where one or the other did 
not know where their line of authority began or ended. 

Now, could you give some idea on that, Mr. Kerr? 

Mr. Kerr. I don’t believe that the recommendations that I have 
made would tend at all to clobber them up. To use your words, the 
Extension Service is resporisible for education. 

Mr, Anpersen. Correct. 

Mr. Kerr. My recommendations called for the Extension Service 
furnishing the watershed specialists on the basis which was mentioned. 
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Mr, Anpersen. You don’t think there would be any conflict, then, 
under your suggestion ? 

Mr. Kerr. I see no cause for believing it, no, 

Mr. Marswatu. Mr. Kerr, I am sure we would have a great deal 
more questions in connection. with this program had we not been 
out and spent some time both at the Little Sioux and Salt Creek 
watershed, and in looking over the work that’s being done, and we 
were much apres, by that work, 

Mr, Lovre, I certainly want to commend you, Mr. Kerr, not only 
for your statement which I think is excellent, but also the interest 
and the work that you have done for soil and water conservation. 

I do want to say this to you, that I think not only the people, 
generally, but I think Congress, both in the House and the ore 
are more conservation conscious today than ever before. And I can 
say to you—of course, I can only speak for myself—that I have every 
reason to believe that every Member of the Congress will certainl 
give very, very careful consideration to your recommendations which 

think are most worthwhile. 

Mr. MarsHatu. There is one point. that Mr. Kerr mentioned in 
his statement that I’m going to add a little emphasis to, where he was 
talking about the promotional work; going back to the problems that 
we have with less than 13 percent of the people living on the land, 
this matter of soil: and water conservation does extend beyond the 
borders of just us people on the land. It is going to require some 
work on the part of not only the Congress but the people who attended 
the Watershed Congress and other people, in order to get that informa- 
tion across to the people in the country. So it would make the job 
of getting appropriations through the Congress easier. 

Mr. Kerr. That is the point I wish to stress so far as the promo- 
tional work is concerned. Even if we continue with the methods we 
have, eventually we'll get this 13 percent of the people covered by our 
extension course method of education, but we still have not touched 
the urban people, and we are not going to touch them by any other 
means that I can conceive except over the television, newspapers, and 
magazines, and so forth, 

Mr. Marsuauyn. We thank you, Mr. Kerr. 


Oprrration or ASC Procram in Soutn Dakota 
WITNESS 


OLAF JACOBSON, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE ASC ADMINISTRATOR 


At this time, we’re very pleased to have Mr. Carl Schaefer and Mr. 
Olaf Jacobson before us. Mr. Schaefer is the State ASC chairman, 
and Mr. Jacobson is the administrative officer ; is that your title? 

Mr. Jaconson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Marsnau. And we would be very glad to hear from you at this 
time. I believe you were going to give some testimony, Mr. Jacobson. 
Will you proceed, in any way you wish, to present to this committee 
the things that you feel would be to our benefit ? 

Mr. Jacozson. Mr. Chairman, I’m ASC administrator for the State 
of South Dakota. It just so happens that I have also been a com- 
munity committeeman for some 15 years, so I presume, according to 
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some of the records, I probably have more enemies than anybody in 
my home area. 

I'd like to put a word in for the community system; we are com- 
letely sold on it, we believe it is operating very efficiently, as we be- 
ieve also in our area that the office-manager system is efficient. It 

has worked out very well in our area. 

I’m thinking about the community committeemen, and I want to go 
into that a little bit. In our area, in our State, we have been very 
careful at the State level and county level to be sure that our com- 
munity committeemen are taken into consideration in every way; we 
have asked them to take part in checking the setup of the allotments, 
assist in that; we have been told the office managers and committeemen 
were to be given first consideration when any of these jobs were avail- 
able, so far as checking of acreages or any additional work in the 
county, because we realize they are next to the grassroots. We want 
them to be meeting the farmers, to explain to the farmers just exactly 
what is taking place. 

I want to touch just a minute on this county office manager deal. 
T didn’t realize that I was going to testify, so I have some rather hur- 
ried notes here. Our office managers are all appointed by the county 
committees. The only time the State committee enters into that is 
there is some disagreement, then they have to get in and arbitrate, or 
if we have gross inefficiency out there in the county, we take it up with 
our county office. 

Our county commiittees try to eliminate it through a method of ¢co- 
operation, which we believe is the way the procedure is set out. It is 
strictly the county committees’ responsibility to pick the office mana- 
gers, and the office managers in turn are responsible to the county 
committees for the action of the county. 

We feel it’s been a successful method because it does enable us to pin- 
point responsibilities in the county. That’s no reflection on the county 
and community system, because we believe very firmly in it. 

I’ve come to the point where Id like to ask a little more consideration 
for these committees. First of all, I'd like to make it crystal clear 
that we believe this system is working out satisfactorily, and that it’s 
only reasonable to assume that in as large an operation as that you are 
going to have, perhaps, an occasional incident where yow have to use 
a ae discretion, but, nevertheless, it has worked out very satisfac- 
torily. 

I think one thing should be borne in mind though, regarding our 
county and community committees. I think it applies as well to our 
State committee. We are operating today on just about the same 
basis that we operated on back 2 or 3 years ago with a much smaller 

rogram, and. we feel definitely that. we should be given more time, 
th to our county committeemen and to our State committeemen, be- 
cause the load is so much heavier than it has been. Just as an example, 
we have added the soil-bank program ; we have added a wool program ; 
in some areas we have an emergency feed program, and our enlarged 
ACP program is making it pretty difficult, rather difficult, to operate 
on the time allocation or the limitation, I should say, that is given to 
our committeemen. 

I want to touch on this matter of the rates on loans to the farmers. 
I checked with our State office, and I took their figures, and this is on 
corn. Starting in 1948, we had a loan rate of 10 cents a bushel from 
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storage, and that extended until 1952. Then 1953 and 1954, our loan 
rate went up to 13 cents, 1954 and 1955 it was 15 cents, and in 1956 it 
was 16 cents. On wheat, prior to 1948, the loan rate was 7 cents from 
1948 to 1953 it was 10; from 1953 to 1954, 14; from 1955 to 1956, 16 
cents. 

Now that the farmer receives the loan rate exactly the same as the 
warehouseman, except for the fact that if the grain is sealed on the 
farm he does not receive the loan. The first year that he has a loan on 
it, this applies only in the ease of resealing. The warehouseman does 
receive an additional 414 cents a bushel for putting this grain into the 
bin and taking it out of the bin, whether it’s out on his own warehouse 
or out at the bin site. 

As long as IT am on grain, I’d like to touch on, for a few minutes, 
the question of added expense of caring for this grain. I’m not in any 
position to give any exact figures on this, but I do know that in 1948, 
perhaps it was our hardest year, with our loan program. This is not 
stated as a matter of criticism, but it was the situation of the avail- 
ability of help at that time; farmers were allowed to seal their own 
grains, bringin theirown samples. It did cause a lot of poor handling, 
a lot of poor sampling, and naturally the losses from that particular 

ear were heavy. We have inaugurated in our State a system, and 

think this was suggested, that some action had to be taken to correct 
the situation regarding grain, back in, I think it was 1953 or 1954; 
1954, 

We had representatives from the Whitten committee who were quite 
critical of what was happening to our grain program, and out of that 
came this recommendation that bin men be put in charge of this grain. 
We have inaugurated a system in South Dakota that wherever there 
is about a million bushels in the county or thereabouts, we put a full- 
time bin man in that office. Now those bin men are not picked by the 
State, they are picked by the county committees, and the office man- 
agers. e are hopeful that at least they are cooperating, working 
together, in picking this man, and we believe they are. 

he local organization picks this bin man. We have 4, I believe 
it’s 4, men who are State bin men who cover the entire State. They’re 
not sent there to give arbitrary rulings, they’re sent there to assist 
the couny bin men in the operations and the care of this grain, and 
we believe that fromthe records that we’re receiving as'to the con- 
dition of the grain, that this is one of the most—the best measure 
of economy tliat conld ever have been inaugurated. In fact, I could 
have had the:complete records if I had known I would be here. I 
think for our’ 1954 and 1955 fiscal years that our costs for carmg for 
grain, including this additional help, ran something less or in the 
neighborhood of 3 cents a bushel; that included fumigants, that in- 
cluded the sereening of grain, that included the help, and these men 
that were employed. 

We believe that the condition of the grain justifies the expense; 
we think that it’s an economy measure. 

I would like to concur with some of the previous testimony regard- 
ing the selection of election committees. That is one of the biggest 
criticisms that we have in our State today. I think before our elec- 
tions, or perhaps a year ago this spring, we had—and last spring, 
too—a large number of our counties complaining to us that they had 
to go to all these different agencies to set up an election board. It’s 
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something that our farmers out in the area do not like, and we féel 
definitely that in accordance with their wishes, that thing should be 
eliminated. This is no reflection on the individuals there, but we 
find in many cases, even the representtaives of the other agencies would 
rather not be asked. 

— caer Have you made that suggestion to the national 
people 

Mr. Jacosson. We did. We sent that recommendation in to the 
Department. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. And when was this recommendation sent in? 

Mr. Jacosson. I can’t tell you exactly ; it was in the summer; during 
the summer. 

I want to touch on one more suggestion that I would like to make. 
I want to emphasize, before I make this statement, that this is not, by 
any means, any reflecion on our State SCS organization or any other 
Federal agency; I think we have as fine a working relationship with 
the other agencies as any State would have, but we do find that we 
have a lot of trouble with this 5-perecent transfer. We would like 
to see Congress simply appropriate that additional 5 percent and 
give it to the counties rather than have us come out in our counties 
and sit down and allocate 5 percent to this agency. 

This year they told us we should allocate 1 percent to the Forest 
Service. We think they are doing a fine job, don’t misunderstand, 
but the farmers are strictly unhappy with that type of arrangement. 
They feel that if this thing continues—here’s 5 percent here, 2 percent 
here, another percent here—and it’s cutting into the figure. We feel 
that should be a direct appropriation, and I am sure, at least I believe 
the other agencies agree that this would make for a lot better relation- 
ship, lot better working relationship between all agencies concerned. 

I'd like to make one plea here, too, I feel that our counties and State 
office have been under a terrific workload. In many places we're a 
little understaffed. We have had our county office managers, our 
county committees, and our office personnel working long and hard 
hours to carry out this work; and now it seems that we are being 
handed some additional work. It isn’t that we object to it, we want 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with every agency, but we do feel 
that this extra work put on our program, the additional work that is 
coming in our own program, and I do mention that I want to be given 
additional money to a certain extent. We have work piling up, and 
we do need additional funds to carry on this cooperative work as well 
as the work within our own agency. 

I’d like to touch on a change that I think should be made in our soil 
bank, it’s on the conservation reserve angle. I could probably illus- 
trate this best by just a little example as to the way the thing is set 
up. For instance, if a man has a hundred-acre corn base, he had 100 
acres of legume, alfalfa, or what-have-you, and probably 50 acres of 
oats, we’ll take as an example, a 250-acre farm. Under the present 
setup, he’s allowed only 150 acres for soil bank base. 

Now, we don’t believe in the State office that he should be given 
credit, perhaps, for the full 100 percent of 100 acres that he has put in 
legumes. We do feel he has been given some consideration because it 
is that type of farmer who has been going along with the program, 
who has been a cooperator all the way through, and if we have burden- 
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some surpluses, the individual who has not contributed to that sur- 
plus, we feel that he should be given some credit for those acres that 

e has put in legumes or that he may have in summer fallow. At any 
rate, it’s crop acres. As it is set up now, he is given no consideration 
for that. Actually, what it amounts to is penalizing of the good co- 
operator and subsidizing of the iedinideal,: who has created the sur- 
pluses that we have. 

I realize that these are things that have to be worked out. It’s not a 
criticism but it is a suggestion, that perhaps some method, maybe set- 
ting it up on a percentage basis, so that if a man had 100 acres there, 
he probably would get credit for a 70-acre credit on this fallow or 
this legume acreage, or what-have-you, so that he wouldn’t entirely 
be taken out of the picture. 

We're talking a lot about the family-sized operator, small-sized 
operators, talking about the decrease in population of the farm people, 
and this is one of the things that pretty much strikes at the small 
operator. And I think that we could help the program along, we 
think it’s a sound and a basic program, but we do believe that some of 
these changes should be made. 

I believe that concludes any statements that I have to make. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You said that you had previously been a township 
community committeeman ? 

Mr. Jacozson. That’s right. 

Mr. Marsuatx, And how long did you say that you worked with 
the program ? 

Mr. .Jacorson. I’ve been with it since 1934, 

Mr. MarsHatL. You grew up with the program ? 

Mr. Jacosson. That’s right. 

Mr. MarsHatu. The State of South Dakota is fortunate that they 
have such a man in your position who has had that experience. 

Now, could you tell me, in a few words, where the responsibility 
of the county and community committeemen has been lessened, under 
these new procedures that we hear about ? 

Mr. Jacosson. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that they have been 
actually lessened, except to this extent, that I do feel that we have 
probably taken too much time away from the county committeemen, 

imited it too much, so actually it’s been very difficult for a committee- 
man to stay. abreast of the operations of this type of a program. 

That is my criticism, I think that we have taken too much time 
away from them, because this is a big program. After all, it must 
be remembered that ASC deals with probably 90 percent of the farm- 
ers, and to expect our county committeemen, in a matter of 4 or 5 
oe a month to stay abreast of this program is almost an impossible 
job. 
Mr. MarsHau. To get out information to the farmers, out in the 
township, do these committeemen carry on informational meetings 
with their farm neighbors; how do they get the information out to 
the farmers now? 

Mr.dacosson. There, again, that has been a very limited thing. We 
probably are fortunate in being able to have 3 or 4 community com- 
mittee meetings a year. And I think it’s easy to understand that that 
is not sufficient to take care of this type of operation. 

Mr. Marsnauw. If you don’t get enough information out to the 
farmer so the farmer participates in the program, the program will 
be, in and of itself, inefficient ? 
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Mr. Jacozson, It suffers, 

Mr. MarsHatu. You have to get participation in the voluntary pro- 
gram in order to have it effective 

Mr. Jacosnson. We feel if we could get more education out there, 
leeway to get the word out to the grassroots; that is one of our big 
problems today. 

Mr. Marsuaxy. If you had the information out so that people took 
part in the program, that would probably have better effect upon 
showing the value of the program. Your costs are approximately as 
high for a program which is only half-supported as it would be with 
full participation. 

Mr. Jacogson. That’s right. I would like to inject a thought in 
here, too. I think this should be borne in mind. Again, I want to 
be careful, because I’m not critical of the other agencies. We do feel 
that in ASC, with the type of operation that we have, that our media of 
getting the information out is stymied to quite an extent. We feel 
that we should be able to use a man for publicity purposes, strictly 
from the State level. It would mean a lot to our program, it would 
mean a lot. to the farmers. 

It’s one of the things that we believe that we need. 

Mr. MarsHaun. Now, in going to the method of selecting these office 
managers, in order that I may more fully understand the details of the 
way that you work it—we’ll say that the county committee in Minne- 
haha County employs an office manager; do they employ an office 
manager and send his name into the State for acceptance ! 

Mr. Jacozson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Marswauy. Now, they only need to send in one name, if that one 
man or woman is acceptable to the State, is that all there is to it? 

Mr. Jacosson. If he is the man the county committee wants and 
barring something very serious, something wrong with the man’s 
character or anything of that kind, then the State committee is not 
going to interfere. 

Mr. Marswatz. Now, it’s been the practice in some States for com- 
mittees to be requested to send in more than one name in order that the 
State committee can select from a list of names of acceptable candi- 
‘dates ; you don’t operate that way in South Dakota? 

Mr. Jacosson. The county committee selects their own office man- 
ager. 

Mr. MarsHatu. When it comes to these bin inspectors that you were 
talking about, do you 

Mr. Jacosson. You're speaking of the county bin men? 

Mr. Marsuatt.. Yes; the county bin man; he is an employee of the 
‘county committee? 

Mr. Jacosson. He is actually the employee of the county office 
manager, but he in turn is strictly responsible to his county commit- 
tee; that is the way we operate it. 

Mr. Marsnarz. Suppose a county committee were dissatisfied with 
the bin man in the county; would they have to relieve their office 
manager of his responsibility in order to correct that? How would 
you handle that kind of a situation ? 

Mr. Jaconson. We have had the type of cooperation that has never 
necessitated that type of problem coming up; I presume that would be 
‘the way it-would be handled. 
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Mr. MarsHaui. What would be the objection to the county commit- 
tee employing the county bin inspector? 

Mr. Jaconson. By the county committee, I think the regulations are 
set up this way. I think you’ll find that they’re set up this way; that 
‘the office manager is responsible for the employees that he hires; but 
our experience has been this, that we have cooperation between the 
office manager and the county committees. And, frankly speaking, I 
can’t say that I know of a problem in our sixty-some counties where 
that has been a problem. 

Mr. MarsHatx. Well, I can understand in that method of selection 
that you have told me of, as to office managers, that that office manager 
has been employed by the county committee and that he hasn’t been 
selected from any list; it’s purely and simply the selection of the 
county committee, and I can understand, if that porcedure were 
followed, how you might not get into this other thing that we’ve been 
talking about in some of these other States. . ; 

You, in your experience as a community committeeman would not 
have liked to work in Missouri, where they sent in a list of names, 
where the list of names was ignored, and where the couty office manager 
had to be approved by the Republican organization in the State of 
‘Missouri. And that’s just as unsavory as it was in Missouri, as shown 
by that report. 

Now, when you get into that sort of thing, you didn’t have the type 
of administration that you have in South Dakota. Now, how does it 
happen that in South Dakota you have this type of an administration, 
and in other States, as these gentlemen from Sinmbbota have said, they 


have a different wpe’ have you followed the regulations to the letter 


in South Dakota 

Mr. Jaconson. We believe we have. 

Mr. Marswaru. No one has put any pressure upon you, in any way, 
to change that thing to a different system ? 

Mr. Jacosson. That’s right. 

Mr: MarsHarz. Well, I compliment your State on that basis; I’m 
glad to hear that. 

This committee has been very zealous in attempting to keep our 
farm programs administered by farm committees and also we want 
the committees to have their responsibilities. 

Mr. Andersen, in this case, can you see where the county committee 
doesn’t have the responsibility in South Dakota ? 

Mr. Anversen. No, I can’t, not the way these gentlemen operated. 

Mr. MarsHaix. I would say, not just speaking for the committee, 
but in my own thought, that a committee ought to have the responsi- 
bility of employing the people that work for them. 

Mr. Anpersen. I’d feel better about it, Mr. Marshall, if that was the 
case, nationwide. 

Mr. Jaconson. I think in our State we take that attitude, that 
these people are working for the county committees. I think the 
State committee has instructed them to that effect, that they are 
working for them. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you do take that attitude, why not give the re- 
sponsibility for hiring and firing any employees in the county, to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Jaconson. After all, they hired the office manager, and if they 
do not like that employee, just the same as the superintendent in the 
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school, the board doesn’t do the hiring. We go to the superintendent 
and we can do the same thing, as long as you’re carrying out the 
board’s wishes; we have the same effect. 

I think it goes back to pinpoint responsibility. I think you can 
take, by my one case, after all, there’s no difference between my posi- 
tion and the State office, actually, than there is with the position of 
the county committee and county office commissioners. The State com- 
mittee tells me the policies that they want carried out. In the selec- 
tion of any help I work together with the State committee, which I 
believe any good county office manager would do; but they hold me 
responsible for the action of those employees in the county that I 
have in the State office. 

Frankly, I think it’s a method where you can pinpoint responsi- 
bility and sure, you’re going to have some, there’s a difference in per- 
sonalities, a difference in the individuals; there’s a difference in coun- 
ty committeemen, I’m not trying to tell this group here that it’s a 

erfect method, but we believe it’s a highly successful method, and it 
1as worked out very well in our State. 

Mr. Marswaut. When you worked with your counties in a matter 
of bin supervision, to what extent did you hold the county commit- 
tees responsible for supervising their operations ¢ 

Mr. Jaconson. I’m not sure if I have your question as clear as I 
could; would you repeat that? 

Mr. Marsuauu. I'll be glad to. In handling your commodity bins, 
to what extent do you hold your county committees responsible for 
supervising the care of that grain ? 

r. Jacosson. We hold them responsible to this extent, that their 
bin man is a fulltime man out there; we do have a few counties with 
a small capacity that don’t have a fulltime man, but in practically 
all of our counties, we have a fulltime bin man. We do hold that man 
responsible, he’s responsible to his county organization, county office 
manager, and in turn to the committee; and if anything happens in 
those bin sites, poor grain develops or anything of that kind, we want 
and expect, aol have told him, that we want immediate notification 
-of what is happening in those places. 

We send our State bin men into these places, not with the idea of 
domineering or telling the counties what to do, but to cooperate and 
help them do the job. They’ve been given specific instructions on 
the State level that that is their job. 

Mr. Marsnati. When you send a man from from your State office out 
to the county office to look over these bins, and you find some bins out 
there where the grain has deteriorated because of laxity, when is the 
county committee apprised of that? 

Mr. Jaconson. They should be right: away and of course, here is 
the thing. Now, we’ve been quite fortunate in that respect, too. 
Here I want to make this entirely clear. That if such a situation 
develops and we cannot get the cooperation from the bin man in the 
county, then it would be our obligation, of course, to notify that 
county committee to see that that work is done or to take the appro- 
priate action to get. it done at the county level. 

Mr. Marsnatx. Now, a county committeeman must be interested 
in the care of Commodity Credit grain, and putting it a little bluntly, 
aren’t you bypassing him to the extent that he has no responsibility 
for it, or has little responsibility, or does not feel his responsibility ; 
put it in any stage that you like. 
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Mr. Jacosson. They don’t feel that way in our State, they feel they 
are responsible, they feel this man out there is their employee; the 
grain is their responsibility, because we tell them, make them feel 
that way. 

Mr. Marsnatz. Making them feel that way and having the respon- 
sibility might be one or two different things. 

Mr. Jacosson. They absolutely do feel that way, I believe we have 
a very cooperative State, and I believe our committeemen on the State 
level and county level, I believe, are satisfied with the setup, because 
they have told us so. 

Mr. Marswait. You must have, somewhere along the line, where 
these committeemen work to the extent that they know what’s going 
on with the grain. 

Mr. JAaconson. They do, very definitely. 

Mr. Marswat. I’m still a bit vague as to how you handle the details. 
on that. 

Mr. Jacosson. It doesn’t seem difficult to us, we’ve seen it operate, 
Mr. Chairman. After all, this bin man is on the job every day, and 
he is definitely responsible to that county committee, to the office 
manager. Now, this committeeman, I still feel they ought to have 
more time; they do get in there at least 3, 4, 5, or 6 days.a month. 

Mr. Marsuary. Mr. Jacobson, tell me this; because of your ex- 
perience on county committees, when you were working with the 
program, many counties hired a man to look after the bins on a part- 
time basis, didn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Jacosson. Well, sometimes they hired 2 or 3 men. 

Mr. Marsnaun. Yes. 

Mr. Jacosson. That’s right. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Now, the only apparent difference in this sort of a 
thing is, as near as I can put my finger on it, is that instead of hiring 
this man, he’s hired by the office manager; and as far as having any- 
thing to do with the care of that grain in that bin, you are holding 
them responsible instead of the office manager, is that correct, or do 
you hold the office manager responsible ? 

Mr. Jacosson. In the end, certainly; because, after all, the office 
manager is strictly responsible to the county committee, just as I am 
aeennnre to the State committee for the operations in the State 
office. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anprrsen. I would like to have just a little bit more informa- 
tion as to what happens in the great State of South Dakota relative 
to this matter of nominating members of the committees. Do you 
go through the same procedures as we heard discussed here earlier ? 

Mr. Jacornson. That’s right; we do, and we object to it. 

Mr. Anprrsen. This same nominating committee ? 

Mr. Jacosson. Yes. 

Mr. Anvrrsen. In other words, you have abandoned the old pro- 
gram of having town meetings and getting up and nominating the 
individuals for the community committeemen, Vike you used to nomi- 
nate them, and having the committee chairmen go up to the county 
and elect their county committee ? 

Mr. Jacosson. We used that system pretty much. Here’s what we 
object to—— 

r. Anpersen. I’m asking what is in effect today ? 
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Mr. Jacogzson, Ill try to explain it as clear as Tecan. The thing we 
object to is this: That we must call in the Extension Service, CSC, 
FHA, all of the different agencies, and they in turn set up an election 
board. Those election boards then pick the election committees for 
each community committee, and from then on we proceed on the same 
basis as we had for many, many years. 

Mr. Anversen. Aside from your objections, is this a regulation sent 
down to the State board from Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Jacogson. It’s very definite. 

Mr. Anversen. So this is common practice all through the Nation? 

Mr. Jacoznson. I presume it is. We asked to have that procedure 
changed, but they told us it could not be done. 

Mr, Anpersen. It could not be done, yee it is nothing but regu- 
latory on the part of the Secretary, is it not 

Mr. Jacozson. That I can’t answer. 

Mr. Anversen. It’s not part of the law. 

Mr. Jacosson. At any rate, we are told this is the way we have to 
operate. 

Mr. Anpersen. Sure, it’s a regulation, Mr. Chairman, and certainly 
is not part of the law which we in the Congress passed. Isn’t that a 
fact? 

Mr. Marsuatu. That’s exactly right, Mr. Andersen, and we might 
say also that this regulation has been sent out without regard to some 
of the attitude of Congress, and there was objection to it also. 

Mr. Lover. Is the procedure that they have adopted against the law ? 

Mr. Marsmaty. It was considered to be an administrative policy 
to be determined by the Department. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would have to agree with Mr. Marshall in the 
answer; it’s not contrary to the law, but I do think it is contrary to 
the intent of those of us in the Congress who have been battling this 
matter for a good many years in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Marsnatxi. And I might go a little bit further by saying that 
it comes very close to the violation of the intent of the law, because 
the committees have had in their reports, statements which would 
indicate that it should not be handled, not just in this way, but as a 
matter of the eligibility of community committeemen. 

Mr. Anpversen. It would seem to me, gentlemen, that these gentle- 
men in South Dakota are bending backward, doing their best to be 
very lenient in their construing of the regulation; I wish that more 
people in Minnesota would do the same and, of course, maybe they 
are; I intend to question them Monday. Of course, they must follow 
regulations sent down from Washington, from the Department. 

Mr. Marswat. Mr. Schaefer, the State chairman, might like to say 
a word or two at this point ; Mr. Schaefer? 

Mr. Scrarrer. I believe in the system. Of course, now Mr. Chair- 
man, I’m happy to have the opportunity to appear here today. I 
didn’t expect to appear here at all; I was just told last evening about 
this meeting, but we believe very strongly in the committee system, 
and we also believe in the county-manager system. I believe that at 
all times that you must, that you can pinpoint responsibility, and I 
also believe there must be cooperation among managers and the office 
help. We believe that the committee and the manager must work 
as one; whenever there is friction, there can’t be—they should have 
a little protection for the office manager. I do not believe, when you 
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have a good office manager, that he should be fired because you don’t 
like the color of his hair or something. I concur with the gentleman 
who testified here this morning, we should stagger these elections and 
carry over your committee. 

After all, if you take off all of this committee, you may wrongfully 
fire a man who has done a wonderful job. We have one such case, 
I think, in one of our counties this year. So far as the State commit- 
tee is concerned, we only try to step in in hiring managers to see that 
these men are qualified to carry on the t responsibility that they 
have in the county ; that’s as far as the State committee cares to enter 
there, unless there is a controversy. 

We believe, on the State committee level, that these men who have 
done a good job and who are doing a good job should have some pro- 
tection, and if they want to move them, we ask this particular com- 
mittee to give us some reason why, in order to document it, and I 
don’t think that is out of the question. I suggest to you, that. we 
keep the manager system; I believe the manager system has increased 
our value of the grain. 

You also mentioned this morning about the storage on the farm. 
I believe that was killed a whole Tot by your sanitation laws; you 


scared some of the wheat farmers to death by the rule that by 1 or 2 
pellets in his wheat that he cannot be given the support price. You 
will have to admit, if the farmer must store it, he must have some 
protection in order to get rid of that wheat. 

In other words, if he delivers that wheat and you happen to find 
a few pellets in there, he is penalized and loses that support price. 


‘Surely he is not going to store that grain on the farm, and we have 
lost just a lot of storage, farm storage, through that sanitation law 
and you cannot blame the farmer. 

And in order to protect himself on that, in especially a one-cro 
area like we have in the wheat. area—the corn area is not so affected— 
believe very strongly in the two-price system, also. I believe it was 
that particular reason that we brought every man into the program; 
‘we had 100-percent participation this year; last year about 30 percent; 
this year, 100-percent participation ; every man is asking about the 
program. Maybe it isn’t all right, but a step toward the right way. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You agree with the statement that you must have 
participation to have a good strong program ¢ 

Mr. Scuazrer. I do believe it should be voluntary, too. I think 
‘we should have an educational program that the people asked for, and 
I think we are going the right way in the soil bank now. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Schaefer, can I ask you this, How long have 
you been in your present position ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. This will be my third year on the State committee. 

Mr. MarsnHaui. Did you have previous county or community ex- 
perience ¢ 

Mr. Scuarrer. I did not. I’ve always been in the program, but never 
had any experience before. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Did you have any great amount of difficulty in be- 
coming familiar with the program at the start ? 

Mr. Scuanrer. Oh, no; because I have always kept up with the 
program. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You have always kept up with the program ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MarsHaty. You’ve always been a participator in the program ; 
you have always followed the regulations ¢ 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. MarswHary. Would you think that it might be a requirement 
that someone coming into a position such as yours be familiar in some 
way with the program before taking a position of that kind? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Well, I believe that the man should be in sympathy 
with the program before he takes a position of this kind. I don’t 
think—he’ll gradually get into it; I don’t think, I don’t agree with—I 
believe the longer you’re there, the more you feel for it; you realize 
what it means in setting up the policies. 

Mr. Marsuauti. You wouldn’t feel that it would strengthen—in 
other words—you feel it would weaken the program if the person in 
that position changed so often that he didn’t have the opportunity to 
really get into it ? 

Mr. Scuaerer. I sure do. 

Mr. Anpersen, Mr. Schafer, just one question. Getting back to 
the main bone of contention, from my viewpoint, you say you believe 
in the committee system ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. I’m glad to hear you say that, and I might say for 
the record, too, that I’ve gotten a favorable impression of you gentle- 
men here, today. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Thank you; we appreciate that. 

Mr. Lovre. I want the record to show that I’m highly pleased 
with the presentation that was made, not only by our manager, Olaf 
Jacobson, but also the State chairman, Carl Schaefer. 

For the Pa of clarification, there’s no discrimination, then, I 
gather, that what the farmer receives for storage is comparable to a 
commercial storage house; in other words, the farmer receives as much 
for storing the grain as the elevator does. Now, in the first year 
there, he’s not paid any storage, but if he puts the grain in storage, in 
a terminal or in an elevator, then the storage is deducted; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Scwarrer. That’s correct. Let me clarify that. After all, 
the first year when that loan is taken on there, that’s just the mortgage 
that the farmer receives. He could not put that corn, I was speaking 
of corn now, or wheat, it must be 1 year old before he stores it. If 
he harvests the wheat and puts it under seal in his own bin, from then 
on it goes into commercial storage. 

Mr. Lover. I want the record to show that there’s no discrimina- 
tion, that they’re all treated equally, with the exception that there’s a 
4-cent handling charge that an elevator or a warehouseman gets that 
the farmer doesn’t get. 

Mr. Scuarrer. That’s right. 

Mr. JAcoBson. Four and a half. 

Mr. Lovre. Now, Olaf, you mentioned that it was the Whitten com- 
mittee that suggested, in the interest of economy, that not only county 
bin men be appointed but also State bin men. Now, when you say the 
Whitten committee, what committee do you have reference to? 

Mr. Jacosson. That’s the House committee ; I was not on the county 
committee at that time. I understand they were quite critical of the 
way the grain was handled; and the appointment of bin men and 
county bin men was the outcome of that investigation. 
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Mr. Marsmaxv. I think I should clear that up at this point. _ 

Mr. Jaconson. I said it was an outgrowth of that type of investiga- 
tion ; I want to be clear on that. 

Mr. MarsHatu. The point I want to make clear is that we had our 
committee, the Whitten committee, Jamie Whitten is chairman of our 
committee, inquired into the operation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They sent. in their report, and the report was a volumi- 
nous report, and Jamie Whitten, the chairman of our committee, felt 
that in all fairness that the report of our investigators should be 
made available to the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture proceeded immediately to put into 
effect some of the recommendations that the investigative staff made. 
It was not then, nor at any time, was it a committee report or a request 
from the committee, It was purely acting upon the report that our 
investigators made, and that our committee made available to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jaconson. Mr. Chairman, that’s what I wanted to clear up. I 
said it was the result of some reports. It was not—I would not be in 
a position to say that they made the recommendation, but it was the 
result of some investigation. 

Mr. Lovre. But the net result, then, Mr. Jacobson, has been in the 
interest of economy, that these bin men have been appointed ? 

Mr. Jaconson. We feel very definitely it’s been of tremendous help 
in this State. 

Mr. Lovre. How does the spoilage compare since you have put the 
bin men on, in comparison to what the spoilage was before ? 

Mr. Jaconson. I talked to the man who is the specialist in the 
State office, that heads up this particular section, and he said the 
spoilage at this time is negligible; that’s the word he used. 

Mr. Lovre. So naturally there would be, perhaps, a little additional 
cost in administration due to the bin men that were appointed by 
virtue of the investigation that the Whitten committee made? 

Mr. Jacogson. We have had some losses, I think perhaps to clear 
the record, we had one case of a bin site where a flash flood came in 
and flooded it out; we had to get rid of the corn—that would be on 
the corn I just mentioned, I have some of those figures, that would 
be indicated there. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I don’t like to interrupt this testimony, because it’s 
very valuable to us, but we have run past the time we said we were 
going to permit you to leave. We appreciate your indulgence in stay- 
ing with us this long a time, and we hope it doesn’t make it incon- 
venient for your appointment. 

Mr. Lovee. I would like to ask a couple of more questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In making or determining the yield per farm, is there a 5-bushel 
variance ? 

Mr. Jacosson. That’s correct. 

ae Lovre. Would you explain that so I have a better understanding 
of it ¢ 


Mr. Jacosson. We’re not sure of the purpose of that thing, but the 


way it is set up—of course, your yield has to be rated out to the county 
yield, but in all cases under the present regulations, we’re very hope- 
ful that that will be changed. Under the present regulations, there 

Teast 5 bushels, on corn, from one farm to 


must be a difference of at 
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another. That is, if we make any difference at all, what I mean is, 
if you have, say, 40 bushels out there in all of them, it could be that 
if any difference at all, it must be 5 bushels one way or another; and 
we have every hope that that will be changed. 

Mr. Lovre. I want. the record to show that I have been advised by 
pretty good authority that it will be changed, because that will be 
in the interest of fairness and equity between and among farmers. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Scuarrer. We want to thank you, gentlemen, for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr, Marsuauy. Thank you. 

Mr, Jaconson. Thank you. 


Som CoNsEeRVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 
HARRY A. CHRISTOPHERSON, MENNO, 8S. DAK. 


Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Christopherson, we’ve kept you waiting for 
some little time. We certainly are glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

We're anxious to hear you, proceed in any way you wish; if it is 
written in such a way that it gives your complete testimony, it will 
be in the record, and we'll give attention to that, We are very anxious 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Curistopuerson. I am Harry A. Christopherson, of Menno, 
S. Dak., representing the South Dakota Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, 

Iam a farmer in Yankton County, a member of the board of super- 
visors of the Yankton County Soil Conservation District, and vice 
president of the State association of soil conservation districts for 
area I which includes 10 counties in the southeast corner of the State. 

One of the most promising economic factors contributing toward 
national welfare was the creation and development of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

The creation of soil conservation districts, based on geographical 
feasibility, under State statutes, has enabled the residents within these 
districts to work together. They are making rapid strides forward 
in the best methods in using and conserving their basic resource—the 
soil. 

There are now 68 organized soil conservation districts in South 
Dakota covering 46,866,560 acres and 58,701 operating units, This 
constitutes 95.7 percent of the total land area and 93.8 percent of the 
farms in the State. Only four counties in the State remain to be 
organized into soil conservation districts. Local interest in these 
indicates a possibility that these may be organized during the next 
year. 

The districts are organized by the local people themselves in ac- 
cordance with the State law. They are governed by a board of 
supervisors consisting of five members. The supervisors serve with- 
out pay. 

1en a district has been organized, we immediately develop a dis- 
trictwide conservation program aimed at solving the local soil and 
water conservation problems. Broadly speaking, these problems on 
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a statewide basis are: wind and water erosion, moisture conservation, 
and proper use or management of our range and pasture lands. 

The district, through the board of supervisors, is responsible for 
carrying forward the conservation program to solve these problems. 
We do this by helping landowners and operators to plan, apply, and 
maintain needed conservation practices on the land. This help is 
given wholly on the basis of a request from the owner or operator. 
It is strictly voluntary. 

To get the job done in districts requires the services of technicians 
trained in the job of planning and applying needed conservation 
practices. The technical assistance consists of soil conservationists, 
soil surveyors, engineers and so on. This assistance from the Soil 
Conservation Service is made possible by Congress appropriating 
the necessary funds to maintain it. 

The situation we are faced with is the lack of sufficient technical 
help to do the job that cooperators request. We have, for example, 
nearly 32,000 district cooperators who operate nearly 20 million acres 
of land in the 68 soil conservation districts. New cooperators are 
being added at the rate of 2,600 per year and includes approximately 
2 million acres of land. Soil surveys, which serve as a basis for con- 
servation planning, have now been completed on approximately 16 
million acres. This shows that we’re 4 million acres behind on this 
important job for the present cooperators and get an added load of 
2 million acres each year that need to be surveyed. This will require 
at least 12 additional soil surveyors. 

Then comes the all-important jobs of conservation planning, appli- 
cation of practices on the land, and the technical followup needed 
to assist the cooperator in maintaining his conservation program. 
Some of the practices that are especially important, both for erosion 
control and moisture conservation, are contour-strip and wind-strip- 
cropping, terracing, grassed waterways, tree planting, grass and 
legume seeding, proper grazing and use of the ranges and pastures. 
To plan and apply these on the farm requires a great deal of technical 
time and effort. 

Added to this is the technical assistance required in handling the 
work resulting from increased demands due to watershed planning 
and operations and increased interest in irrigation. There are also 
the technical responsibilities in connection with the agricultural con- 
servation and soil-bank programs that require a lot of time of the 
technicians who are assigned to assist us in our district work. 

At the present time, several soil-conservation districts are operating 
with only one technician. We firmly believe that all districts have 
a sufficient workload to require the services of at least two full- 
time technicians with provisions for additional help in those districts 
where the work is such that a technician has to spend a lot of his 
time right in the field, planning and laying out the practices. There- 
fore, we feel that technical assistance to soil-conservation. districts, 
in addition to the soil surveyors mentioned, needs to be increased 
by at least 30 technicians right away and at least 30 more by 1960 
in order for us to solve the problems set out in the district programs. 

The success of this cooperative effort created under Federal statute 
has been truly phenomenal, and its future growth and attainment 
will be limited only by the funds provided by congressional action. 

The preservation of our basic resources is essential to stabilize the 
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future of our great Nation. Funds provided for that purpose is not 
an expenditure, but an investment. 

Speaking from my 12 years’ experience as a supervisor of a soil- 
conservation district, I have felt many times that our efforts have 
been hampered and limited by a lack of sufficient technical assistance, 
mainly in the soil surveys and engineering field. May I urge you 
to give close scrutiny to determine if insufficient funds are a limiting 
factor in supplying the technical personnel needed to fill the local 
demand ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Christopherson, as mentioned previously to- 
day, one of the real problems that we have is finding the technicians 
that are suitable for this work. Do you have any suggestions that 
you might make to us, as to how this work could be furthered by 
making the efforts of these technicians available ? 

Mr. CuristopHerson. Could it be possible that the compensation 
might be a limiting factor as an inducement toward making up that 
line of work? I believe they are practically all on civil service, and 
probably their commencing base-rate pay may not look attractive 
enough to them, so they choose more favorable compensation in other 
fields. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The problem there is that as far as the compensa- 
tion is concerned in all of the Government programs, if you could 
just take one and say you could do that, it would work out fairly 
well, perhaps. But when you take the whole picture of the places 
we need technical people, then it gets into a process of one bidding 
against the other. Of course, industry continually outbids—I won’t 
say industry, private enterprise—continually outbids the Government 
for technical people; and there is no way that I know of—the basic 
fact is that the shale country is short of people who are technically 
trained; that’s the biggest hurdle in itself, we don’t like to see our 
own work suffer. 

Is there any way that you know of that the work of these technicians 
might be lightened and taken over by some other group in order that 
they could spend more time on the technical work ? 

Mr. CuristorHerson. If there’s sufficient appropriation, if the hel 
is available so that they could put on enough personnel, the weiblenl 
would be lighter; yes. That’s sort of a roundrobin schedule. 

Mr. MarsHauyu. How do you feel about this transfer of funds to 
SCS that was spoken of ? 

Mr. CuristorpHERSON. To me that sounded like a very logical way 
of handling a rather difficult matter. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You feel that it’s complicated now ? 

Mr. CuristopHerson. I believe that we feel from the SCS end of 
it that it’s a headache, and I also understand that the other group 
feels the same way ; so perhaps it’s mutual; yes. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Speaking about appropriations, Mr. Chairman, I 
‘can recall 12 short years ago we were fighting to raise SCS appro- 
priations from $15 million up to $2314 million, and that particular 
amendment was defeated in the House, but later carried in the Senate 
and Congress. Through these last 12 years we have quadrupled the 
appropriations given for Soil Conservation Service and for technical 
assistance, and I think that shows the interest we have in this par- 
‘ticular field. But the one big thing that is almost insurmountable 
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right now is, where are you going to find the men? It’s an amazing 
nationwide problem, but I think you'll find this Appropriations Sub- 
committee will continue to boost the appropriations for technical 
assistance as rapidly as we feel that they can be discovered and put 
to work. That applies also to Extension and like programs. 

Mr. CuristorHerson. Thank you. We do feel that we have a 
friendly feeling in Washington; and you members of the committee, 
thank you for that. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lover. Just this: One reason our programs have been so suc- 
cessful in South Dakota, and I have ebottiar reference to SCS, is 
because ‘we have men like Mr. Christoplierson ‘working on them. 

Mr. Curistornerson. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatyt. We thank you, Mr. Christopherson, for your 
testimony. We appreciate it. 
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At this time we'll hear from Mr. J. A. Johnson, Mount Vernon, 
S. Dak. We have had the privilege of meeting Mr. Johnson in Lincoln, 
and we had a nice visit with you there, Mr. Johnson, and we appre- 
ciate your taking the time to come here and give us the benefit of your 
views. We know how well acquainted you are with the work. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Chairman Marshall. I want to say to 
you gentlemen, to be asked to appear before you is a pleasure. In 
view of the lateness of the hour, I shall limit my remarks to primarily 
two major observations. 

The first observation, we will just continue a little more on the 
discussion which Mr. Christopherson brought up about this personnel. 
It’s a serious problem. The enrollment and the interest in the agri- 
cultural colleges here in the Plains States is down. Industry is taking 
our best men, and reasonably so, because of the remuneration which 
they give to them. 

Now, our proposition would be this. Would it be possible, through 
some legislative act, to provide some grant-in-aid to young fellows 
who might be brought into the soil conservation field, both in soils and 
water conservation! I don’t know, but I think it poses a problem big 
enough that it needs to be given serious consideration. As of right 
now, here in South Dakota, we could use 30 percent more technicians, 
we are ready for them, but of course we don’t have the men to do it; 
that is observation No. 1, briefly stated. 

Now, the second observation which I wish to make is this. To carry 
out the program to the extent that it would be possible to carry it out, 
and which we would like to see carried out, it is our observation, in 
talking with a number of people throughout the State, that the average, 
as it 1s, in this State of about $9 per acre for conservation acres is 
insufficient ; it is not enough of an inducement for people, especially 
those who operate small or middle-sized farms, that they don’t feel 
that they can sacrifice their income for what they think is a gamble; 
that they might get by putting it into erops rather than to put it into 
a conservation reserve. 
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I believe that there should be possibly a graduated income for con- 
servation acres. I am thinking now primarily of wildlife habitat and 
the planting of trees; $9 an acre is not enough for that. Of course, I 
appreciate that more than $9 per acre would be paid for tree planting, 
but the renumeration inducement should be sufficient so in the Great 
Plains States we could get'more of those aids. We need more of them, 
not the agricultural rural population but the urban population; we 
need recreational! areas, and it isn’t fair to ask the fellow on the farm 
to provide a sacrifice to himself to provide a recreational area for 
urban people; nor is it fair to ask him to provide habitat for wildlife 
which saciety enjoys. That is our observation No. 2. 

We are very strongly in favor of the idea of cost sharing. We 
believe in the old adage, we believe in it very strongly, that where a 
man’s pocketbook is, his heart is there, also; so that we believe that the 
farmers and ranchers should contribute something. Now maybe that 
something does not need to be a cash consideration in every case, but 
the consideration that he makes by way of income to himself, because of 
these practices, should be evaluated and he should be credited with 
them. 

Another thing that we on the Soil Conservation Committee in South 
Dakota believe rather strongly in, is that we will not get the maximum 
compliance im the conservation reserve of the soil bank if it is con- 
tingent upon compliance with acreage allotments. We believe the two 
should be divorced. We are anxious to get as much conservation as 
we possibly can, but we believe that if these, if the two were divorced, 
that we would get that; I can cite you specific examples. 

A person who owns 340 acres of land, all tillable, all broken—or 
“under the plow,” that’s a better term—because of the situation during 
the period for which figures were taken, I don’t remember the term 
they used, to tab the bin and acreage base, he raised primarily forage 
and hay for his eattle. He had a tremendous amount of it, with the 
result that his corn allotment on that normally corn and hog farm 
is less than 90 acres out of 340. We believe that the base should be 
based on the farm itself, not upon a haphazard historical time. We 
believe it will be more fair, perhaps that is a little beside the point, 
but it enters into this whole idea of taking land out of production and 
putting it into the soil conservation phase of the soil bank. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

I want to approve 100 percent what the gentleman has just stated. 
It’s just along my line of thinking. 

When we get down to it, we started the soil bank with this in mind. 
We wanted to take acreage out of production which was to date pro- 
ducing unnecessary bushelage, and instead put that acreage into con- 
servation and make the land better for the future generations to come. 

Now, why should they make it impossible for this man you were 
just discussing, Mr. Johnson? 

This is one of the first changes that I personally am going to try 
to put into the soil bank law. I think it is a restriction that is workin 
against having millions of additional acres come into the soil bank, 
That’s what we want done, gentlemen; and if I want to take 80 acres 
out of barley land and put it into conservation, why shouldn’t T have 
that right, whether I grow corn or not, in spite of the fact I have a 
70-acre base? 
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I’m willing to put in the conservation reserve for the good of my 
land—I’ve alreiidly planted 45 acres of alfalfa and am getting ready 
to. put it aside for only $12 or $13 per acre. Still, I think that is too 
low. I agree with Mr, Johnson. In spite of that, for the good of my 
land I want to retire 80 acres of that land for 5 years, put it into 
alfalfa and will not get a thing out of it, just cover for wildlife. 

Mr. Marsmaxu. I want to say, I am heartily in s mpAthy. with that 
and approve the conservation reserve. However, the and which will 
go into the conservation reserve nationally will have an extremely 
small effect. upon the production, because the land that will go in there 
will be land which will need conservation practices. It’s a good pro- 
gram, I’m for that; I believe that is the thing we want to do and work 

or. 

Now, in your statement, and we appreciate your statement and your 
interest in coming before us, you made some mention about training 
people. That has been a problem that has been discussed by Congress; 
we're short of scientists, we’re, short of engineers; how are we going 
to provide, “om our educational system, the need—that this Na- 
tion needs along that line? I think that we’re going to have to have a 
great deal of local cooperation. I think there has been a great mis- 
understanding on the part of young people, in not knowing that—the 
lack of knowledge that they have as to the great opportunities in 
agriculture and in some of these other technical lines. Our school 
enrollments have fallen down, I regret to say that some of our ele- 
mentary schools, apparently, have stressed other activities to a greater 
extent, and we find ourselves in a rather serious situation at the present 
time, because of the lack of scientists, engineers, and trained agricul- 
tural people. 

Mr. CuristopHERson. If some money were given to the extension 
colleges, to the extension services and earmarked for this particular 
purpose; it might nope I don’t know, but I bring this simply to 
point out to you Members of the Congress that we at the grassroots 
are thinking about it. We’re realizing the thing we are going to 
be up against very shortly because of the lack of manpower, and we 
can’t go out here and educate our farmers and our ranchers to the 
need. of developing watersheds and to carry on the soil conservation 
practices, if we are unable to follow it up with technical assistance 
that is so necessary. We’re going to find ourselves on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Mr. Lovre. I just want to say this, as I mentioned earlier in the 
day, I think that not only Congress but people generally are very 
conservation conscious. You have absolutely put your finger on it; 
we do need those technicians and we do need additional help. And 
I feel reasonably certain that if it’s the money that’s holding it back, 
that, the Congress will be exceedingly sympathetic with it, because 
we need this program more today than ever before, and I want to 
commend you, like I have the others, for the interest you have taken 
in.conservation work in South Dakota. 

I’m mighty glad that you fellows come before this committee so 
the,committee knows the type of men that we have working in the 
program. 

Mr. CuristorHERson. I want to say, it has been a pleasure to have 
learned to know you, Fred, and you, Carl, as I know Harry. 

We have confidence in your ability, we know that soil conservation, 
water conservation, and it’s good. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I might say that you have given to the committee 
today the highlights for the testimony which is before us; I appre- 
ciate it very much. 


Fioyp VaLtEy WATERSHED 
WITNESS 
RAYMOND E. ANDERSON, MERRILL, IOWA 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time, we'll hear from Mr. Raymond Ander- 
son of Merrill, Iowa. 

Mr. ANnpERsoN. My name is Raymond Anderson. I own and 
operate 950 acres of land in the Floyd Valley, and I have a statement 
here which I would like to read to you, and would like to make a few 
comments at the end. 

Mr. Marsuauu. All right. 

Mr. Anperson, At the suggestion of Hon. Charles B. Hoeven, 
Congressman from the 8th District of Iowa, I wish to present the 
following information relative to the Floyd Valley watershed and 
Floyd Valley Watershed Association. 

The Floyd Valley embraces some 1,000 square miles and many 
thousands of people whose health, welfare, and prosperity depend to 
a great extent on the natural resources of this valley. Here agricul- 
ture and industry’s combined use of these natural resources have 
formed one of the world’s most. prosperous and beautiful sections in 
which to work and live. It is only natural that those of us who live 
here are interested in the development and preservation of this area 
so as to enhance its material and intangible values. 

Since 1860, Sioux City, Iowa, which is located at the mouth of the 
Floyd River, ‘has suffered 60 floods—43 minor, 11 moderate, 6 severe— 
which were climaxed with the flood of 1953 in which 14 people lost their 
lives, 137 homes were destroyed, 4,620 people were made homeless, 
with a property damage of $23, 180 600, and an estimated loss of busi- 
ness and production of $127 million. Following the Climax flood of 
1953, a group of farmers, businessmen, and people vitally interested in 
the future welfare of the Floyd Valley organized the Floyd Valley 
Watershed Association, Inc. Considerable study, research, and plan- 
ning was given to w ays and means of accelerating watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention of the Floyd Valley watershed. After care- 
ful consideration the directors concluded there was need for special 
assistance to the landowners of the small watersheds, such special 
assistance being primarily financial assistance in the construction of 
level terraces. It is estimated that total financial aid to the farmers 
of this watershed for the proposed level terraces will not exceed $4 
million. It is the opinion of the directors and many of the farmers 
owning land in this watershed that such assistance will be necessary if 
planned watershed treatments are to be completed within a reasonable 
time, perhaps 10 to 15 years. 

The watershed directors and others concerned or intereste d in redue- 
ing flood hazards and damages within the Floyd River watershed are 
convinced that. a widespr ead pattern of level terraces over the water- 
shed is to be preferred to the 28 large dams as originally recommended 
in the Army engineers’ plan for flood control in the valley... It is our 
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understanding that technical people have agreed that approximately 
the same degree of upstream flood-flow reduction can be accomplished 
with a level-terrace program as would be accomplished with 28 large 
dams. We understand that the overall terracing job in the watershed 
would be much less costly than the 28 large dams. In view of this, we 
believe it is of interest to the Federal.Government, as well as to local 
ple, that necessary actions be taken to speed up the application of 
evel terraces in the Floyd; Valley. Most of the people of the water- 
shed area are of the opinion that the level terraces are much preferred 
to the large dams ; however, level terracing is relatively new within the 
Floyd watershed. A large number of the farmers are reluctant or 
hesitant to construct the amount of terraces that might be desired on 
their individual farms, and especially at the investment they are pres- 
ently required to make. At the present time they can get 60-percent 
assistance through the ACP program. It is felt that, if ederal funds 
were used to construct the terraces, farmers would agree to the terraces 
being constructed on their land. In this event they would still be 
responsible for approximately one-half the costly job of fertilizing the 
disturbed areas and obliged to change fences and set up their fields for 
contour cultivation, to construct vegetated’ watercourses and other 
numerous conservation practices to complete the watershed treatment 
job which will cost them nearly $3 million. 

The primary purpose of the Floyd Valley Watershed Association is 
to try as nearly as possible to coordinate the efforts of local people, 
county, State, and national agencies, and to protect the lives and 
property of the people living in the Floyd Valley. 

In view of the opinion of local people and Federal agency tech- 
nicians, that the level terracing of 37 percent of the Floyd Valley 
would apparently furnish desired flood protection, and would add 
considerably to the tax base, income, and general economy of the val- 
ley, we, the officers and directors of the Floyd Valley Watershed As- 
sociation respectfully urge you to give every possible consideration to 
accelerating the development of the Floyd Valley Watershed by work- 
ing out arrangements for the Federal Government to assume a greater 
percent of the cost of constructing level terraces. in connection with 
other recommended crop rotation, and soil and water-conservation 
practices. 

The on-the-land ‘treatment, by terracing and other water holding 
methods of development are considered by local people to be the 
most desirable, most expedient, and least expensive method of protect- 
ing the people and property of the valley. 

The Floyd Valley Watershed Association is a nonprofit, educational 
organization, composed of members who make their principal resi- 
dence and livelihood in the Floyd Valley, and does not concern itself 
with polities as such. 

The flood damages experienced in the Floyd Valley over the past 
few years have been such that early actions to reduce recurrences is 
extremely important. The directors feel that a land-treatment pro- 
gram, which would include the wide use of level terraces for water 
retention, would be the most desirable and most practical solution to 
the overall flood problems of the watershed and would be the least 
expensive and would afford the greatest overall protection to the agri- 
cultural resources of the valley. 
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I wish to point out in addition to the above that since the formation 
of the Floyd Valley Watershed Association there has been marked 
imcreas¢ in level terraces and land farmed on the contour basis.) For 
exumple, in 1953, in the Floyd Valley watershed there was only: 27 
iniles'of level terraces, whereas in 1955 this had increased to 252 miles, 
and in 1953 there was only 4,000 acres in the watershed farmed ‘on 
the contour, whereas in 1955 this had been increased to 37,000 acres; 
both of which are approximately a 1,000 percent increase. 

Mr. Marswauu. If you'll excuse me for interrupting, the work’on 
that, when did you start as a watershed ? 

Mr. Anvperson. We started in 1953 after the flood of June 8, we 
organized the watershed association. 

Mr. Marsuatu. You are comparatively new? 

Mr. Anperson. We are very new. 

Mr. MarsHaLy. Thank you. 

Mr. Anprrson. As you gentlemen all realize, the Floyd Valley, sinée 
the climax flood of 1958, has suffered 2 drought years. Level terraces 
and contour farming not only operates as a bod. prevention program, 
but also as a much-needed water- conservation program, which at the 
present time is of vital interest in the Floyd River Valley. For ex- 
ample, at this time there are applications with the Plymouth County 
ASC office for assistance in governing financing of over 250 wells. 

In view of the present economic condition of the farmers ii the 
Floyd Valley watershed, I feel that with a 100-percent payment on 
terraces that the farmers of the valley would construct level terraces 
themselves which would give them, in view of their present economical 
conditions, some additional much-needed income. 

I wish also to point out that within the last month all of the local 
soil conservation district commissioners in the Floyd Valley water- 
shed have gone on record recommending 100 percent payment tothe 
farmers for the construction of level terraces. 

I personally believe, as do the board of directors of the Floyd 
Valley Watershed Association, and a vast majority of the people liv- 
ing in the Floyd Valley watershed, that all-out financial assistance to 
the terraces in the watershed would be of great help to the flood pre- 
vention and the soil and water conservation in the valley, and I re- 
spectfully request that serious consideration be given by your  sub- 
committee and the Committee on Appropriations to 100 percent pay- 
ment to the farmers for all level-terrace work done in the valley. 

T have a few other comments to make here, after listening to one of 
the other gentlemen; we organized this Floyd Valley Watershed 
Association after the big flood of June 8, the farmers and businessmen 
that were interested in soil-conservation work. I’ve practiced ‘soil 
conservation on my own land for 19 years, and have promoted it, also, 
for 19 years. 

I helped to organize our county soil conservation district, and served 
as a commissioner on the district; we’re doing all we can to help our 
selves. A group of us went to Towa State College and talked them 
into giving us a soil conservation extension man, and we've got another 
fellow that’s part time, and the work—one man works full time, a 
thousand square miles. He makes a lot of contacts, he’s from the State 
of South Dakota, but he does a good job for us. But you see, we're a 
livestock country over there, we got hit very hard on this hog deal 
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last; year, and cattle deal, I know, because I had 1,500 of the hogs last 
year and that takes a nick out of it. 

But we think if we could get a 100-percent payment on these 
terraces that we could really make this thing boom. The topography 
of the land ‘in Floyd Valley is so that the structures and so on just 
aren’t too practical. There aren’t enough gullies and canyons to pro- 
pound water. Of course, that’s why the people are very much against 
these 28 large Government dams, and we have received assistance, we 
have 2 of the Government pilot watersheds, we have received some 
special technical help on those, but we’re not going to be able to receive 
much Government money because it’s practically 100 percent terracing 
program. 

Mr. Lover. What do they pay now for terracing? 

Mr. Anperson. Sixty percent. 

Mr. Lovre. How does that compare with terracing in other States 
or other counties in Iowa? 

Mr. ANnpverson. Well, it’s 60 percent over the State of Iowa, and 
I believe in the other States, too. 

Mr. Lovee. The reason I asked that, yesterday we were out in the 
Scott Creek watershed, and one of the fellows that was along said 
that they paid, that the Government. paid for all of the terracing; 
that wasn’t flat terracing, that was just a little ditch around there. 

Mr. Anperson. We build these level land terraces and all—we have 
quite a lot of propaganda put out, I’ll give each one of you gentlemen 
one of our pamphlets here, 

We try to get everybody to cooperate with us, and as far as educa- 
tion goes, we're really hitting the ball. We have our extension man 
and there’s a lot of us farmers that are interested in soil conservation. 

Mr. Lover, Didn’t you have a hunk of money in the last. public- 
works bill ? 

Mr. Anperson. That was channel work in Sioux City. 

Mr, Lovre. The President vetoed that, that was on a new public- 
works bill. 

Mr, Anverson. I believe it was called 

Mr. AnpersEN. The authorization bill; there was no money in it. 

Mr. Anperson. I guess that’s right, it was vetoed. 

Mr. Anpersen. It was the authorization. 

Mr. Anverson. Of course, we figure that $4 million will terrace all 
the land in the valley that needs terracing. Franklin Dell, State 
conservationist, estimates that 37 percent of the land in the valley 
being terraced will make 50 percent. of the flow of that big flood we 
had in June, and that top 50 percent is what did the big damage, and 
these 28 dams would cost. approximately $9 million, and we think we 
can do this terracing for $4 million. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Anderson, we appreciate very much your com- 
ing over here. -We. were with Congressman Hoeven yesterday, and 
he told us about the valley.and some of the problems. We spent all 
day yesterday going over the Little Sioux watershed, and while no 
project work is identical, we did have a picture of that, and if it 
wasn’t for the fact we had gone over that, and we went over it quite 
thoroughly, we would have a great. deal more questions to ask you. 

We regret we kept you waiting a long time. 

Mr. Anperson. We don’t have the topography to take care of those 
structures, opposite of Little Sioux, the terraces would hold 20,000 
gallons ; 20,000 miles of terraces would hold a lot of water. 
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Mr. MarsHAtr. For the purpose’ of the record; that terracing work 
is only a portion of what is to be done; the farmer has to do something 
to keep the soil from getting in and interfering with the terrace.. 

Mr. Awperson. We think the cost of the terrace is half; fertilizing 
is just as great a cost as the terrace. I thank you. 


Som ConservaTION Program 
WITNESS 
WILLIAM RICHARDS, ORLEANS, NEBR. 


Mr. MarsuAti. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. Mr. Richards, I guess 
yowre next. We've kept you waiting for quite a while. We're glad 
to have you before our committee again. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Gentlemen, if you will indulge me, I'll submit a 
written statement, and I’ll talk off the record. 

Mr. Marsuatz. Your written testimony covers the facts ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. My written testimony, to a degree, is a duplication 
of what we have here. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


For purposes of identification, my name is Bill Richards, of Orleans, Nebr. 
I am a soil conservation district supervisor, president of the State association 
of soil conservation districts in Nebraska, farmer-elected member to the State 
soil and water conservation committee of Nebraska, and national vice president 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

May I take this opportunity to thank this subcommittee for the opportunity 
to review the status of conservation of the soil and water resources of this “the 
breadbasket of the Nation.” I am sure that this committee is familiar with the 
fact that soil conservation districts have been charged by State law with the 
direct responsibility of the conservation improvement and protection of the soil 
and water resources of the individual States. But since soil and water are of 
primary importance in the maintenance and growth of our Nation, the problem 
of their preservation and improvement must necessarily become the concern, not 
only of individual landowners and operators, but also the concern of all elements 
of government, local, State, and National. 

Soil conservation districts have accepted the challenge of preserving the basic 
assets of America—its soil and water—but in accepting that challenge they must 
of necessity have the full cooperation of government. It is gratifying to know 
that the Federal Government has demonstrated an increased awareness of the 
problems facing soil conservation districts and nowhere has there been finer 
cooperation than from this committee. 

Nebraska is one of those States which possess a great amount of agricultural 
land. Primarily we are an agricultural State. Early in the conservation move- 
ment farmers and ranchers of Nebraska realized the necessity of the conserva- 
tion of their resources and so we were the first State west of the Mississippi to 
be wholly covered by soil conservation districts. Our last district was organized 
and put into operation in 1950. 

Realizing the importance of the time element to this committee and in an effort 
to be factual and constructive, I have requested through our local soil conserva- 
tion district, through the State soil and water conservation committee, and 
through the Soil Conservation Service of the USDA, materials which graphically 
illustrate by charts the problems of financial nature facing soil conservation 
districts in Nebraska. I would again bring to the attention of this committee 
that these charts are from a State which for 6 years has been totally covered by 
soil conservation districts and the question of the impact of new districts upon 
the soil-conservation program is immaterial here. What we are reviewing then, 
is the districts’ program in the light of the fact that all agricultural lands. are 
within districts and, consequently, every farmer is then a potential cooperator 
in the districts’ program. I bring this to the attention of the committee specifi- 
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cally because appropriations through the Federal Congress to the Soil Conserva- 
tion, Service through Public Law 46 for a number of years have reflected the 
increase in new districts but, in my opinion, have failed to properly reflect the 
needs of old districts. It would seem to me that we need to review the progress 
of ‘the old established district and to assess its needs in the light of this progress. 
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" Chart No. 1: The purpose of this chart is to show the ratio of soil conservation 
district cooperators per Soil Conservation Service man-year. All charts in this 
series cover the fiscal years 1950 through 1955. This group of years was chosen 
becatise the entire State of Nebraska was organized into soil conservation ‘dis- 
tricts in 1950 and no change has taken place in the area or districts served in 
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that period. The number of soil conservation district, cooperators has increased 
about 40 percent in these 5 years while assistance to districts through regular 
appropriations has decreased from 308 man-years in 1950 to 232 man-years in 
1953, then risen slightly to 263 man-years in 1955. In 1950 there were 96 soil 
conservation district cooperators for each man-year of technical assistance to 
soil Conservation districts. By 1955 this ratio had changed to 193 soil conserva- 
tion district cooperators for each man-year of technical assistance. 
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Chart No. 2: This chart is similar to chart No.1. It differs only that in addi- 
tion to the regular appropriation, the ACP 5 percent transfer of funds have been 
added to the regular appropriation, each being expressed in man-years to show 


the total assistance available to soil conservation districts. No ACP funds were 
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available during the fiscal year 1950-51, not because there was not provision for 
their transfer in the USDA, but primarily because the administrator of PMA 
in Nebraska was not in sympathy with their transfer. However, the increment 
of assistance was shown for the 4 years 1952 to 1955. Including ACP assistance, 
the ratio of soil conservation district cooperators per Soil Conservation Service 
man-year ranged from 96 to 1 in 1950 to 151 to 1 in the fiscal year 1955. There 
were a few farmers served other than soil conservation district cooperators which 
would tend to raise the ratio slightly. However, most ACP participants became 
district cooperators so the number not cooperators is rather insignificant and 
would make no appreciable change in the ratio if included. 


CONSERVATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS PER S.CS. MAN YEAR = NEBRASKA 
1950-1955 


Chart No. 3: The purpose of this chart is to illustrate the output of work per 
man-year by technicians for the fiscal years 1950 to 1955 inclusive. The Soil 
Conservation Service has for many years been concentrating on methods of work 
efficiency of its employees. This chart illustrates some gain in output per man- 
year but indicates a rather slight change in the last several years. In 1952 the 
output per man-year was influenced somewhat by the transfer of certain responsi- 
bilities for the ACP program to the Soil Conservation Service. It reflects a dis- 
tortion resulting from picking up records of accomplishments for practices later 
in the first year. This same bulge in accomplishments from fiscal year 1952 is 
also evident on chart No. 4. 

We believe that this chart shows a sustained steady rate of high production 
per man-year by Soil Conservation Service technicians assisting soil conservation 
districts. It is not practical to assume ur hope that the same number of people 
can accomplish much more than they have been per man-year during the past 
8 years. 
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Chart No. 4 is included to illustrate the total accomplishments of conservation 
on the farms of soil conservation district cooperators and the accomplishments 
on the farms of individual cooperators. This chart further breaks down the 
work between irrigated land treatment and dryland treatment. The chart is 
broken into three segments or pairs of graphs. The first pair illustrates the 
rate of total accomplishments which includes both irrigation and dryland treat- 
ment on all farms as compared to the accomplishments per cooperator. Each of 
these graphs show a steady rise to and including fiscal year 1952. Both shew a 
rather rapid decline in accomplishments for fiscal year 1953. The total treat- 
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ment on all farms then rises in fiscal year 1954 and 1955 while accomplishments 
per cooperator has remained rather constant since 1952. The particularly high 
bulge for 1952 is probably accounted for by picking up of certain accomplishments 
on farms the year of transfer of certain ACP responsibilities as noted before. 
It is of particular importance, however, that since 1953 that the rising number 
of cooperators has made it impossible to accomplish more conservation work per 
cooperator while the total has shown some increase. Notice for example the 
rate 6f accomplishments per cooperator of the first 3 years of this period com- 
pared to the last 3. This reflects more people with whom the technicians have 
to work and less time to work with them, therefore, less accomplishments. 


The second pair of graphs on this chart relates dryland treatment total and 
per cooperator...The third pair relates to irrigated treatment total and per 
eooperator. 


Yon will note that total dryland treatment for the last 3 years has remained 
approximately constant while accomplishments per cooperator decreased rather 
rapidly and is much lower than it was for the first 3 years of the period. This 
reflects the same situation as illustrated by the first pair of graphs. The third 
pair of graphs deals only with irrigated conservation accomplishments and 
accomplishments per cooperator. We believe this reflects the growth in irriga- 
tion in Nebraska brought about primarily by the rapid growth of pump irrigation 
but also reflects the beginning of water delivery on a Bureau of Reclamation 
project in the Republican River Valley. 

The intensity of technical assistance required by, cooperators is much higher 
on irrigated land than it is on dry land. These charts probably also reflect a 
demand for assistance by cooperators. They illustrate only so much technical 
assistance available, and if it is used to assist irrigated farmers, it must come 
from assistance previously available to dryland farmers. The past 3 years show 
a rapid decline in accomplishments per cooperator on dry land and an equally 
rapid rise per cooperator on irrigated land. 

To. further interpret these charts, additional information might be helpful to 
this committee. For instance, Nebraska’s share of the allocated portion of the 
appropriation to the Soil Conservation Service under Public Law 46 for the years 
1950-55 was_as follows: 1950, $1,378,982: 1951, $1,374,000; 1952, $1,397,680; 
1952, $1,442,250 ; 1954, $1,487,250; 1955, $1,674,301. _You will note that we had a 
drop in total appropriations in the fiscal year 1951. Then we had a slight increase 
im 1952, a slight increase in 1953, a slight increase in 1954, and a more substantial 
increase in 1955. However, in 1951 there was a general pay increase to all 
employees under the Soil Conservation Service of 914 percent, which in effect, 
did not render additional man-years of assistance to seil-conservation districts. 
For instance, in 1950 under the regular assistance of Soil Conservation Service, 
soil-conservation districts in Nebraska received 308 man-years of technical assis- 
tance under Public Law 46. In 1951 we had 304 man-years. In 1952, 298 man- 
years, In 1953, 232 man-years, or for 4 consecutive years we had a decrease of 
actual on the land assistance to soil-conservation-district cooperators even though 
during that time there had been an increase in the total appropriation. In 1954 
our man-years of assistance under Public Law 46 increased to 256 and in 1955 to 
263, but actually from the period 1950 to 1955 we had a deficit of man-years in 
assistance to soil-conservation districts of 72 man-years or actually representing 
a 23-percent decline in employee assistance to districts. 

Now if you were to subtract the appropriation in 1950 from that in 1955 you will 
know that we have a $295,369 increase in appropriation and yet we are having 
less assistance to soil-conservation districts under Public Law 46. I have made 
every @ffort possible to determine why that would be so and the only possible 
conclysion I can draw is that the reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service 
has resulted in an increased total administrative expense and a net deficit of 
direct assistance to soil-conservation districts. 

Chart No. 4 deserves some additional comment in as much as water has become 
of primary importance not only to Nebraska and the Midwest but to the whole 
Nation and its utilization in an efficient manner is of primary concern to all of us. 
But you will note on the chart that the total of the land treatment for the period 
1950 to 1955 has made a constant increase even though we had fewer technicians 
available but the treatment per cooperator has declined substantially during that 
same period. 

You will note also that the total dryland treatment is higher in 1945 than it was 
im 1950 but from 1952 to 1955 has remained fairly stable. However, if you were 
to look closely at the treatment per cooperator on the dryland area you will notice 
a decrease from 1952, From 1952 to 1955 we had a very marked decline in the 
time available per cooperator on the dryland farms. 
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Now to look at the total progress on the irrigated farms in Nebraska. You 
will note that we have had a steady increase from 1950 to 1955 in the total treat- 
‘ment of land under irrigation units and almost parallel to the increase in total 
‘treatment has been the increase of total time spent on each irrigation cooperator’s 
farm. With the continued drought and the added impetus given to irrigation 
from streams, reservoirs, and deep wells, we can only conclude that the demand 
for technical assistance to soil-conservation districts will increase markedly and 
we have every reason to believe that the total assistance demanded by dryland 
cooperators will increase at the same time but with less rapidity. 

The impact of the cooperative programs of the scil-conservation districts, the 
State soil and water conservation committees and commissions, and the USDA 
through ACP and the soil bank and other related programs, is just now beginning 
to be felt in the demand for technical assistance to soil-conservation districts. 
Calling your attention again to chart No. 1 where the ratio of cooperators to 
technicians has increased from 96 to 1 to 198 to 1, let me say that we have every 
reason to believe that should the number of technicians remain constant the 
ratio of cooperators to technicians will constantly rise until the maximum would 
be somewhere near 200 percent above what it was in 1950, or approximately 
400 cooperators to each technician. 

The efficiency of an engineer rendering technical assistance to a cooperator 

can be increased to a point, but only to a point, and I can see no way that we as 
soil-conservation districts can meet the demands of technical assistance from 
our cooperators except through increased appropriations. The acceptance of 
the responsibility for proper land treatment by the farmers of Nebraska, is in my 
opinion, rather indicative of the same kind of acceptance of responsibility by 
farmers and ranchers throughout the Nation. 
.. It is not my position here to tell this committee what the proper amount of 
appropriation to the USDA for technical assistance to soil-conservation districts 
is, but I do hope that in the short time allotted me that I have painted for you 
the true picture of the conservation movement in my area. Again, I would 
commend this committee for its foresight in coming to the country for an on-the- 
spot view of the conservation needs of our great country. I thank you for the 
opportunity to appear and offer suggestions. 


Mr, Ricwarps. Essentially, that’s the testimony in my written 
statement. If you have any questions on the charts, we would like:to 
answer them. 

Mr. MarsHati. We appreciate thoroughly your coming before our 
committee. 

. As, you know, we were down to Lincoln, Nebr., at the National 
Watershed Congress. In my estimation, that was a very well-ar- 
ranged meeting, and one that I wouldn’t have missed for a great deal. 
I did hate to take time out, as I’m rather busy this fall, to go down, but 
I’m glad that I went down. 

Mr.,Ricuarps. We were very happy to have you there, we hope we 
showed you what cooperation can do, and I’ve thought many times, 
‘when I’ve flown down from Lincoln to Omaha, that I’d ve ery much 
love to have not only the committee but the Secretary of Agriculture 
on that plane trip, because it’s difficult to:see land in that particular 
area. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. We do hope you will be down in Washington and 
appear before us. 

Mr. Rrewarps. If I might make one more remark. I think, Gon- 
gressman Andersen, that you hit the nail right on the head when you 
said that it’s foolish, if 1 may say so, to require a farmer out here 
to be in total compliance with acreage allotment if he is to participate 
in conservation reserve features, because we have got at least a section 
in our land that ought to be in conservation reserve for good proper 
land «use. We need irrigation, we’re putting down irrigation: wells. 
We think it’s progress, ‘and I think this committee would agree itt 
might be progress, too. bya 
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You just can’t sit back and let the thing go by, on the corn allotment, 
we don’t have any. We’re going to put down an irrigation well for 
that reason, we are prohibited from participating in the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. Lovre. Let me ask you one question. What about this idea 
of declassifying silage as corn, is that going to help any, in vour 
opinion? 

Mr. Ricwarps. You mean, let them make silage out of corn? 

Mr. Lover. Silage will not be considered as corn in determining 
allotments. The way it is now, 58-acre allotment, all of that, silage. 
You don’t get any participation in the soil bank. 

Now, the farmers that have seen me, many of them, if you will 
declassify silage as corn, so we can grow the corn, we need that, it 
won’t be considered against our allotment for purpose of silage at all. 


Weep ConTroL 
WITNESS 


CHARLES J. GILBERT, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE WEED CONTROL 
' BOARD 


Mr. Marsuaui. We have another man that has been waiting so 
patiently. We’ll be very glad at this time to hear from Mr, Charles 
J. Gilbert. 

Mr. Gilbert, we apologize for having to keep you waiting this long. 

Mr. Giipert. You don’t have to, Mr. Chairman. 

I am coming to you on a subject that is entirely different. I happen 
to be the State weed supervisor of the State of South Dakota, member 
of the board of directors of the North Central Wheat Control Confer- 
ence, and chairman of the committee on legislation of the Wheat 
Society of America. , 

In bringing you this subject today, I think that I should eon 
apologize to you. The paper said this was a subcommittee of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House. I didn’t realize that it was the 
Appropriations Committee, but maybe this is the one I should talk to, 
anyway. 

The South Dakota State Weed Board has previously appeared be- 
fore your committee with several witnesses asking that you give con- 
sideration to a matter which, to you, may seem minor but which is very 
real to the farmer who must produce food and fiber from the land 
and, at the same time, make a living for himself and family. 

That is an error; we appeared before the Committee of Agriculture 
Department of the House. 

The Congress of the United States ¥ preaeegy and the scientists 
of the Department of Agriculture spend money in no small amounts 
to develop techniques, test chemicals, and outline procedures whereby 
farmers may better control and destroy noxious weeds. The same is 
true of land grant colleges and experiment stations. The detrimental 
effects of noxious weeds on crop production and land conservation is, 
therefore, a recognized and established fact. 

It becomes doubly difficult, therefore, to understand why it is, or has 
been, so difficult for other branches of this same Government to be good 
husbandmen and good housekeepers on the land owned or controlled 
by these various Federal agencies. 
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We, in South Dakota, have asked support for legislation already 
presented to two different sessions of Congress, such legislation re- 
quiring that Federal agencies control noxious weeds on their lands as 
is required by statute of a farmer living adjacent thereto. To date, for 
some reason, none of the House or Senate bills introduced have ever 
been called up for hearing. 

I might interpolate by saying, Congressman Lovre offered the bill 
that was in the House 4 years ago, and Senator Mundt was the one 
in the Senate; they were never called up for a hearing. 

Why? Why is something that it is agreed to, as good for a farmer, 
is not good for caretakers of publicly owned land? 

We have areas of land owned, controlled, and flooded by the Corps 
of Army Engineers that literally pour seeds of noxious weeds upon the 
farmland of neighboring owners. After years of patient urging, they 
make, what we consider, a gesture. Last winter our State sent a wit- 
ness to Washington to appear before a congressional committee in an 
attempt to secure some special funds for noxious weed control on 
Indian lands. The added funds were secured but, unless it becomes 
the law of the land that the noxious weeds on these areas shall be con- 
trolled, will such work continue ? 

During the past few years, the United States Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture has had a few men doing a good job on 
noxious weed control. More and better work would be done if it were 
a law and a policy of the Department that. noxious weeds were to be 
destroyed on land under their control. In our State we have worked 
with the Department of the Interior on their Fish and Wildlife land. 
Some of these men have developed into good cooperators, sometimes 
without full encouragement of their superior. It is our feeling and 
belief that a policy should be legally established by Federal statute 
that these agencies, from the top on down, shall know the require- 
ments of good management and housekeeping on public land, with 
reference to noxious weeds. There is no iron curtain to contain these 
infestations. They spread to other clean land to continually become 
a burden and high expense to the owner of title land who is trying to 
make a living on it. 

We have the support of the North Central Weed Control Confer- 
ence on this matter. The conference covers 14 States of our area. 
The National Association of State Secretaries and Commissioners of 
Agriculture have endorsed such legislation by resolution. The Na- 
tional Association of Regional Weed Conferences memorialized Con- 
gress on this matter in 1953. The Council of State Governments has 
shown friendly interest in assisting us. 

With all the preponderance of interest, support and justice behind 
this proposal, we cannot help but wonder why these committees of the 
House and Senate of the United States Congress have not only failed 
to support the bills previously introduced, but have further failed te 
initiate hearings on the matters. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions that I am able to answer. 

Gentlemen, I certainly appreciate anything you can do to help in 
this matter. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Gilbert, I wish it would be possible for each.of 
the various subcommittees, dealing with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to make funds available for control of the noxious weeds, to 
make it compulsory; it would require action from Congress, which is 
outside the jurisdiction of this committee. 
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Mr.'Giceert. I realize that now; I didn’t when I came here, because 
thé House Committee on Agriculture was the one that Mr. Lovre’s bill 
was referred to. 

‘Mr. Lover. All I can say, Charley, is that we failed, and that I want 
toassure you that we're going to do everything that we can to see it is 
brought up for hearing, oe certainly itis a most worthwhile bill, 
and something that should be taken care of at a committee level. 

Mr. Gueert. I hope that can happen, because we have farmers in 
South Dakota that—we think we have a good noxious-weed-ontrol pro- 
grani—they are becoming discouraged because they are living along- 
side of the agency, up there along the lake in the northeast corner of 
the State where they flood thousands of acres in a year and drain it 
off in June; it’s absolutely of no value to the farmers, they can’t put a 
ctop in it, the grass is killed, the weeds come in there in a terrific 
amount. The Corps of Engineers at Evans Point and other points, 
if they’re going to be housekeepers in the future new land, some 
policies must be established or we might as well go out of the picture 
in trying to help the farmer on noxious weeds. 

Mr. Anversen. I think you have a very good point. I might say to 
Mr. Lovre, I'll be glad to assist him toward getting action on this 
particular kind of legislation. 

‘As Mr. Marshall has stated, this is not a matter for the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations to consider, but it is needed. 

‘Mr. Girzert. I realized that when I was told this was the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee on Appropriations. . 

Mr. Anpersen. I’m glad you approached us with it, Mr. Gilbert. 
Pll be glad to help Mr. Lovre in his committee at any time to push this 
in Congress. 

Mr. Girzert. Thank you very much, for taking me at this late hour. 

Mr. Marsusut. We appreciate your waiting here. 

This concludes our hearing at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

We are particularly pleased that our colleague from the Agricul- 
tural Committee, Harold Lovre, was able to sit in at this meeting. 

We appreciate you people taking the time out to appear. The 
people in this area have been very courteous and considerate of us, as 
a Committee, and have given their time and directed their thoughts to 
things we are mutually interested in; we appreciate this. It will give 
us the opportunity to take these matters before the Department heads 
when they come before us for appropriations. 

This committee is spending time to get some of this information 
which will be available to us, and I’m sure that it will bring not only 
a better knowledge to the committee but will also improve the service 
of the Department of Agriculture, which we are all interested in. 

Mr.’ Anpersen. Mr. Marshall, I want to join in your comments. 1 
think this has been a worthwhile hearing. We have learned many 
things, which I know are of general import and of much value to 
agriculture. 

‘I, too, am glad that Congressman Harold Lovre has taken of his 
time to sit with us today and help us in this proceeding. 
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Intropuctory STATEMENT 


Mr. MarsHauw.- The committee will be in order. 

This committee is the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions. We have as our responsibility the making of appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

We have been making a tour through this part of the country to 
try to look into some of the operations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in order that we may be better informed so that when we meet 
next year we will have a better knowledge of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We have on our committee the Congressman from this area, the 
Honorable H. Carl Andersen, and of course I assure you that he is 
well acquainted with agriculture in this area. It isn’t for the purpose 
of acquainting Carl with the knowledge that, we’re holding the hear- 
ing today. However, unless we get some of the reaction and the 
feeling of the people on record, we will not be able to use that to the 
best advantage when we meet next year. 

We are especially honored today to have one of our colleagues from 
the neighboring State of South Dakota, who is a valued member of 
the Agriculture Committee, the legislative committee of the House, 
the Honorable Harold Lovre of South Dakota. 

We were in Sioux Falls in South Dakota for a similar hearing the 
other day and I assure you that we had an excellent hearing at that 
place. 

Harold, we're especially pleased to think that you would take some 
of your valuable time to come over and sit with us this morning be- 

cause it helps improve even in Congress the working relationships 
between the different committees; and the Sube ommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations and the legislative Committee on Agriculture 
do have the finest working relationship in the Congress, but it’s well 
we work as close together as possible. 

Now we appropriate a lot of money for the Department of Agri- 
culture. We are, concerned about the cost of the Department of 
Agriculture because that: i is something that comes from the taxpayer 
and we're interested in trying to find ways and means of improving 
our service and bringing about better economy. 

For example, the price of storing a bushel of grain rose in 1952 
from approximately 5 cents a bushel to 11 cents a bushel in 1954. 

We have many problems in agriculture. We haye many demands 
upon us for funds. Some people would agree, I’m sure, that the 
funds that we apprepriate for agriculture are too high. There are 
others that would agree that the funds that we appropriate are alto- 
gether too low. It’s a problem to bring about a balance that provides 
the services that we need and desire. I can assure the people here 
today that as far as we are concerned that we must get a dollar’s worth 
of value for each dollar we spend or as close to it as possible because 
the better service and the better value that we get from each one of 
those dollars the further we can make those dollars go in order to 
bring about the things which we desire. 

We're especially happy this morning to have the opportunity of 
meeting in this institution which has meant so much: to this part. of 
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the country. I do not know of any institution in the country that is 
dealing in the problems of agriculture and the research of agriculture 
and the experiments that is any closer to the farm people than this 
institution. There may be some as close but I know of none that are 
any closer. This actually is a farming community; farmers feel at 
home at this institution. I’ve been here a number of times for crop 
days and livestock days and so on, and here’s where people come in 
their working clothes. That’s what we want you people to do today, 
that you feel you’re in your working clothes. There’s nothing to be 
alarmed about in giving testimony before this committee. Over on 
this side of the table we are the same kind of folks you are and the 
think that’s going to help us the most on appropriations is'to have 
some straight thinking and straight talking from you and you talk 
to us just exactly the way that you would like to tail to us. 

We do have a Jong list of witnesses today. I’ve seen the list of 
people who wish to appear before us, and I’m somewhat concerned 
that we may not have the time to hear all of the people to the extent 
that we resilty want to hear you and I’m asking for your cooperation, 
to give your testimony as direct as you possibly can in order that we 
can cover as much ground as we can. We want you to go at that in 
just the way you wish and I hope, too, during the day if there is any 
tendency to applaud or demonstrate, that you will keep in mind that 
is not in accordance with the rules of the committee. We do not wish 
for any demonstration, we do not wish for interruptions and I think 
we should try to observe the Golden Rule in giving every person who 
testifies here the opportunity to testify in the way you would like 
to have the opportunity to testify if you were testifying before the 
committee. 

Now, I’m going to call on my colleagues, they’re going to have some- 
thing they would like to say aS opening statements, but before we do 
that we haye an old friend of ours, a friend of agriculture, who is 
here, the superintendent of the station, Allen W. Edson, and we would 
like Allen to say a few words about this institution. 

Mr. Epson. Well, the principal thing I think that I would like to 
say is, we are very happy to have this group here and that the station 
always is happy to cooperate in any way that we can with the people 
of this part of the State, and particularly with any movement that is 
related to agriculture. 

We recognize that there’s a. lot of need for soil improvement, the 
program has changed a great deal since I first came to this station. 
When I came here we thought that we had a need for phosphorus 
over this area, and now we don’t know what we need but we do récog- 
nize we have a lot of problems. Part of them have come on because 
of our increased use of our soil and part of them are just beginning 
to recognize what we didn’t know before, but this institution is here 
to serve; it’s of course supported by the State; and we try to do 
just that. 

Incidentally, it’s been the history of the institution that we cooperate 
in anything that’s educational that the whole public participates in 
and so we’re very happy to have this honored group here and hope 
that we may be of some service to you. 

I certainly want to thank you for the nice statement you have 
made in regard to the feeling of the people in our area toward the 
school and certainly that’s the way that it ought to be and we are very 
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happy to have you gentlemen here and hope we can be of service to 
you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you, and we thank you for the arrangements 
you have made for us. 

One of the real pleasures that I have imthe Congress is in serving 
with my colleague from this district, Hon. H. Carl Andersen. We 
are not going to solve the farm problem by the partisan approach as 
far as the farm problem is concerned in this country. : is going to 
require the best minds and best cooperation we have. I do say that 
we have far better cooperation in the Congress than we do among 
some of the farm roses themselves and among some of the other 
people in the country. We have a tendency in the country, part of 
the farm groups and ‘part of the farm people, to become provincial 
and not look at the problem as a great big national problem. 

The Congressman in this district has his part in agriculture, he’s 
interested in agriculture from the national standpoint and I do not 
know of anyone who is a better friend and who attempts to do more 
for the farm people of not only his own district but the whole United 
States than does my friend, Carl Andersen. 

We'd like to hear from you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Fred, I can’t tell you how much I appreciate the 
kind statements that you have made here this morning. 

As Congressman from this district I do want to welcome both you 
and our neighbor to the west, Congressman Harold Lovre, to this 
greatest of all farm districts. 

I really have a very high opinion of both Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Lovre, two of the best’ Members of C ongress, In my opinion. ‘They’ve 
done wonders for agriculture and they will continue to do wonders 
for the farmers of America and for the Nation as a whole if their 
people will simply see fit to keep sending them back to Congress. 

I want to express my appreciation also to the good folks here in 
Morris, and this great institution, for inviting us here. Allen, to come 
and hold our hearings here. I can recall 35 to 40 years back with 
what great respect we of the younger element considered the school 
up here in Morri is, and I think the record will show that a good many 
boys and girls have come up here from my area around Tyler and 
Lake Benton. That’s where they got their start in life, at this great 
school. Personally Iam very happy that we do have this opporti unity 
to come and hold these hearings here today. 

What I have to say, ladies and gentlemen, will be said here and 
there throughout the hearings today, but I am extremely glad that 
Dr. Shaw and his associates are here as well as these other gentlemen 
from the University of Minnesota and elsewhere. 

We will have what appears from our list. of witnesses a real turnout 
of farmers, of people interested in agriculture, of scientists interested 
in it, of men who have devoted their lifetime work, you might say, 
to the furtherance of ‘ agriculture and I look forward to a ver y splendid 
hearing here today and again, Mr. Chairman, I welcome both you and 
Mr. Lovre to this city of Morris, in my district. of Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsuarz. Thank you. 

We're especially honored this morning to have our colleague from 
South Dakota here. He is a very valued member of the Agriculture 
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Committee. On many things we see eye to eye, and we work very 
closely together. He’s been a real friend to the people in agriculture 
in Minnesota particularly and we’re very happy, Congressman Lovre, 
to have you with us. 

I am going to take a few minutes’ time this morning to get imto a 
bit of jovial mood, if we might. 

Two people were talking in the drought days, and I regret to say 
that in part of our country today we're having a terrific drought quite 
similar to the 1934 drought. One of those men was from North Dakota 
and the other from South Dakota and they were comparing notes and 
they got into an argument as to which country was the driest. Finally 
the man from South Dakota said, “I dug up some alfalfa roots the 
other day so dry the tips were burned off.” The man from North 
Dakota couldn’t surpass that. He said, “I’m not surprised, I knew that 
South Dakota was just that close to hell.” 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Lovrr. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, may I say that the way the story was told me, it was the 
reverse, it was between Minnesota and South Dakota, and it was the 
Minnesota individual who was the closest to the place down below. 

I want to say this, ladies and gentlemen, that I was delighted when 
the chairman of this committee extended an invitation to me to come 
over here this morning and sit in with the committee on this grass- 
roots hearing. 

I think the Agriculture Subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee certainly should be commended for going out and receiving 
grassroots opinions, views, and observations. One of the most difficult 
domestic problems facing this country is agriculture. I feel that trips 
of this kind, sometimes they are termed “junkets” by our newspaper 
friends, are the most worthwhile of anything that any congressional 
committee can do. You have here.a committee that’s the most power- 
ful in Congress, appropriations, and he that controls the pursestrings, 
of course, controls any kind of a program. When you have men who 
serve on this all-important committee, who are willing to go out and 
get opinions from the grassroots, there’s no question in my mind they 
will be in a much better position to carry out their duties to appro- 
priate the necessary funds with which to carry out the programs that 
have been authorized by the Congress of the United States. 

I think it’s exceptionally important and I wish that more committees 
in Congress would do that, would follow the same practice of going 
out and securing information at the grassroot level. 

I am a member of the legislative committee, as the chairman has 
stated. We have on that committee 34 members, 19 Democrats, and 15 
Republicans. Our chairman is the Honorable Harold Cooley, of 
North Carolina, who comes primarily from a tobacco and cotton State. 
And I want you folks to know that as we approach these various prob- 
lems confronting agriculture, that every member of that committee 
approaches it not from a partisan standpoint, but rather from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, which the problem is. I can say for both Harold 
Cooley, our present chairman, who is a Democrat, as well as Cliff 
Hope, the chairman of our committee 2 years ago, who is a Republican, 
that you cannot find two better friends of agriculture. 
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Agriculture is mighty, mighty important because the prosperity of 
this country depends upon the prosperity of agriculture. I have been 
told that agricultural income determines national income by a ratio 
of 7 to 1. I know that there are those who will refute this, and by 

some of our top-level economists, but the fact remains if you want to 
cheek into the record that ratio 7 to 1 holds pretty true down through 
the years. When farm income goes up national income goes up at 
a ratio of 7 to 1. It’s true, there may be a lag of 2 or 3 years, never- 
theless, it follows that trend. Of course that reverse is true when 
farm income goes down national income goes down at the same ratio. 

Naturally, after a wartime period, there is an adjustment in agri- 
culture which is difficult to make. Going from a wartime economy 
to a peacetime economy it’s only natural “that there must be adjust- 
ment and when there is adjustment you’re bound to get into difficulties. 
Certainly we in agriculture have suffered in this transition period but 
I do want to say this, and that holds not only true for the legislative 
Committee of Agriculture, but with this particular committee, that 
they’re giving their best to solve an ail-important domestic pr oblem. 
And I fink Minnesota is fortunate in the House of Representatives 


of having both on the legislative committee as well as on the Appropri- 
ations Committee, some of the best. friends agriculture has ever had. 
And now I’m speaking about our chairman over here, and H. Carl 
Andersen, your own Congressman. 

I have served in Congress for 8 years. I want to say to you without 
any hesitation whatsoever that I have never seen a more conscientious, 
more hard working, Congressman for agriculture than your own Con- 


gressman, H. Carl Andersen. He is known in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a fighter for agriculture, always having agriculture 
uppermost in his mind. He has served in Congress for the past 18 
years, continuously. 

The rule of seniority is what counts and there’s only one way you 
can achieve seniority and that is by continuous service. If it hadn’t 
been for the fact that August Andresen, from Minnesota, had his term 
severed a few years ago, he would have been the chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee in the 83d Congress because he has served 
more years on that committee than any other member of the committee. 
But due to the fact that August had his tenure of office severed back 
in the early 1930's, it was necessary for August to go back at the foot 
of the ladder when he went back to Congress and in that interim 
Clifford Hope, the gentleman I spoke about, was elected to Congress. 
I certainly want to emphasize seniority, because it means so much. 
You have August Andresen who is way up on the ladder, and next 
year he will be either the ranking majority member or the ranking 
minority member. He is the No. 1 guy on the Republican side. 

You have that situation on the legislative side and over here on the 
appropriations side you have your own Congressman who has served 
for 18 years. Regardless of what happens next November 6, your 
man is going to be right up there in the position of influence and one 
of the enviable positions on that all-important committee. 

So I say that I am mighty, mighty happy to be in H. Carl Andersen’s 
district. I’m mighty, mighty happy to be here and work with our 
chairman here, Fred Marshall, who has made an enviable record in 
Congress as a friend of agriculture. 
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And as long as I have these few minutes given to me, I must say 
this to you, that only last week it was my privilege, as well as the privi- 
lege of Senator Karl Mundt, to dedicate, I think, one of the most 
important agricultural projects that has ever hit our State, and that 
was the Scott Creek watershed project at Alcester. I understand that 
yesterday a like project-was dedicated here in Minnesota over at Ben- 
son, and if I’m reading from the correct pamphlet, it was the Chippewa 
River tributaries and: Hawk Creek Pilot watershed program. The 

andpappy of that program was your own Congressman, H. Carl 

dersen. It was in the 83d Congress, in 1953, under the leadership 
of your Congressman, that the first appropriation was made for that 
type of construction and that type of a cag $5 million was appro- 
priated and of course not only with H. Carl Andersen, but certainly 
with our chairman and other members of our Appropriations Com- 
mittee, $5 million to inaugurate 60 pilot plants, watershed programs, 
a partnership affair, between local communities, the Federal Govern- 
ment, stopping water where it falls, preserving the water, conserving 
the soil, preventing floods, and we in South Dakota, we know what 
that means because we have had floods after floods, not only in tribu- 
taries in the Missouri River, but in the Missouri River itself. 

As a matter of fact, it wasn’t very long ago, one of the last floods we 
had, I forget exactly the year, when I went down the streets of our 
capital city, Pierre, in a rowboat. It cost millions and millions of dol- 
lars because of the floods. If we had had the watershed program, 
L know that we would have been spared the floods that we were afflicted 
with yearsago. Sothatis another reason why I’m happy to be here, to 
commend our Congressman for starting what I think is one of the most 
oa programs that’s been given to our country and to agri- 
culture. 

I’m sorry that I cannot stay for the full day. It so happens that 
I have a meeting myself in an open forum at Redfield, S. Dak., at 3:30 
this afternoon. That’s roughly about 150 or 160 miles from here and 
being that this is an election year and the fact that I am a candidate 
for reelection in my district, and due to the fact that it’s necessary for 
me, too, to get out and hit the bushes and go up and down the streets, 
first things must come first, and that means that I must go back to see 
my people at 3:30 this afternoon. But I’m going to stay here as long 
as I can because I know of no other group I’d rather work with than 
Fred Marshall and Congressman Andersen. 

Thanks for the privilege of being here. 

Mr. Marswarx. Thank you, Harold. I appreciate your taking 
time from your busy schedule to come over here. 


Extension SERVICE 


WITNESS 
ROSS L. HUNTSINGER, WASHINGTON, MINN. 


Mr. Marsuaty. At this time we would like to hear from Mr. Ross 
Huntsinger. 

Ross, if you’ll come up to the chair. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to have Mr. Huntsinger come 
before the committee. I have known him for a good many years, he is 
one of the outstanding county agents in Minnesota. We are glad to 
hear from you, Mr. Huntsinger. 
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Mr. Huntsrnerer. Thank you very much, Mr. Marshall. 
I have been county agricultural agent of Nobles County for the past 
11 years, and in the Extension Service for 22. I asked permission to 
appear before you to briefly present a need that may have been some- 
what overlooked in these days of high pressure crop farming. 

It seems reasonable to expect that we must now give more attention 
to the profitable use of the feed crops, both grain and forage. The 
advantage which mechanization gave to crop production has, to an 
extent at least, disapeared with rising costs. 

There are two main reasons w hy we must seek to apply all the skills 
and knowledge available to the far-from-new job of turning feed and 
forage into animal products. 

First is that of mcome to the farm operator. With reasonable 
skill, he can greatly increase, and often double, the total income of his 
farm by feeding rather than selling its crops. 

Second, and of great importance to the long-run good of agriculture, 
farms are being advised to raise more legumes and grasses to permit a 
real soil-conserving type of farming. Some way “must be found to 
market these forages profitably or that advice w ill fall on deaf ears. 
Use by livestock on the farm 1s the only sound long-run answer. 

To make my point clear in this short period, I will use the beef 
production of Nobles County as an example. It is the only livestock 
enterprise with enough capacity to consume the forage we should 
produce and part of the corn that is our most profitable crop. Feed 
crops use at least two-thirds of our total acreage and corn is raised on 
nearly one-half of the crop acres 

To permit the farmer-feeder to successfully use up these feeds and 
forages which are best adapted to our soils and climate, and especially 
to enable him to profitably utilize the additional forage which good 
soil and water management plans will produce, he must have access to 
much new information. Great strides have been made in research. 
But such information is technical. Only the best trained livestock 
men can utilize it. They are a small fraction of the group. 

Here are some of the areas in which we, in extension, are working 
to help reach the feeder. He is the man who decides to use a given 
practice. 

1. Higher quality in our own farm produced feeds and forages. 
Dr. Ermond Hartmans has pointed out that actual farm records show 
a difference of 30 to 40 percent in results, due to this factor alone. 

2. Use of the new discoveries in nutr ition, such as hormones and anti- 
biotics, in an intelligent and profitable way. Too often, feeders are 
at the mercy of feed salesmen who are little better informed than they 
are. 

3. Understanding and use of marketing and outlook information and 
credit facilities. In the highly competitive business of the feeder, he 
must make the final decision on which rests the success of his project. 
He often buys $5,000 to $10,000 worth of young cattle. He needs better 
training and more help on when to buy and sell what kind of cattle. 
This is a period of hi gh costs and narrow margins. 

In the last report year, the extension agents in Nobles County made 
over 3,000 contacts on beef cattle problems. About 1,100 individuals 
were involved, which is nearly half of the farm operators in the county. 
Not all were feeders, many having small breeding herds. 
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Outlook meetings, beef tours, 4-H market and show projects are a 
regular part of the county program and supplement the many field 
visits and office calls made on this line of work. 

In conclusion, the crops produced in southwestern Minnesota will 
be largely livestock feed for the foreseeable future. An important 
factor is the need for more rotation legumes for soil conservation. The 
man who converts these feeds and forages into highly salable beef needs 
greater skills thanever before. It is the goal of extension to bring to 
such operators the results of research in a practical and usable form. 
Each one has a special problem and deserves more individual help than 
we can give him at present. 

Beef-cattle raising and feeding is only one line of work in the county 
extension program. I hope that by using it as an example, I have 
shown the need for both wider and more thorough spread of the rapidly 
expanding results of research. I believe this is the best means to 
strengthen the family farm. It can survive if its operator makes wise 
decisions based on accurate information. 

Finally, we must assist farm operators to find a sound economic base 
for practice changes. Unless we can, these practices will not. be 
adopted, no matter how desirable for agriculture as a whole. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen very much for appearing before you. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Mr. Huntsinger, we appreciate your statement. 

You have had considerable experience as county agricultural agent. 
What is the best means of dispensing information to your farmers? 
Would you give us a word on that ? 

Mr. Huntsineer. You’ve asked a pretty broad questions, Mr. Mar- 
shall. I have often wondered just how effective each of the very many 
means of communications that we use are. I believe that we have 
pretty much decided that individual contact is the most effective, pro- 
vided we could afford the time necessary to use it in all cases, which 
of course is physically an impossibility. 

Mr. Marsuati. Would you feel that it would be preferable to give 
a little more emphasis to personal contact than you would to publica- 
tions, television, and items of that kind ¢ 

Mr. Hunvstnerr. Yes, I think that that would be true. Of course 
there are various stages of mass mediums, and of course television is one 
of the new ones as a means of attracting attention to getting people’s 
ideas focused on something they are interested in and then the followup 
has necessarily got to be individual or more closely attached to that 
individual’s problem. 

Mr. Lovee. Have you noticed any falling off of the attendance in 
your rural’ meetings since radio and television have come into the 
picture ? 

Mr. Huntstncer. I’m afraid perhaps some other county agent has 
been talking to you. Yes, that’s true, I believe we have had on the 
average less attendance at local meetings. That’s not all true: it 
depends considerably on the type of meeting. 

fr. Lover. You find that if the farmers are particularly interested 
in a certain subject they'll turn out at the meeting to get the infor- 
mation / 

Mr. Huntsincer. That’s true: A good example, I hope I’m not 
digressing too much, we had Turkey Day at Worthington a few days 
ago. We had an outlook meeting the same evening. It had attend- 
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ance of over 100 and questions of the audience convinced me they 
were there to get the information the specialists had to tell them. 

Mr. Lovre. We're glad to get the information. One further ques- 
tion. Do you think the publeations and information which is sent to 

ou from Washington is adequate or should it be improved upon; is it 
in understandable language for farmers and extension workers? 
There has been a tendency of some of us to feel that some of that 
information may not be adapted as well as it might. What is your 
feeling on that ? 

Mr. Hun'rstncer. Well, it seems to me, now I’m generalizing a great 
deal of course, the material from the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, really falls into two groups, part 
of it, and I suppose it’s intended to be primarily for the professional] 
workers, for the use of professional workers, and that part that is 
intended directly for the use of farmers could be improved somewhat 
in the readability. Of course I know the expense problem is a big 
one, too, but better illustrations would be one of the finest helps. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you: 

Mr. ANnperRsEN. Ross, you have brought before the subcommittee 
a very important problem and‘that problem is the bringing into 
the hands of the farmers the knowledge gained by research by our 
tremendous Department of Agriculture and the State experiment 
station setup. I think that when we spend as much as we,do, $100 
million’a year in the Department of Agriculture alone in research 
of various phases, in various phases of agriculture, that unless we 
make those research results available to the 5 million farmers through- 
out America, in a readable form, whether, it be in bulletins, whether 
it be through visual education or personal contact, unless we do that, 
we have destroyed to a good extent the value of that expenditure of 
$100 million a year im research. And to me, extension has done a 
very fine job in the past and this subcommittee would personally like 
to know at any time in the future when you have suggestions to offer, 
Mr. Huntsinger. We wish you would write and give those sugges- 
tions to usand that applies to every one of the folks in this room today. 
We'd like to hear from you as to how we can better aid you, and keep- 
ing in mind that we must. bring down to the farmer every possible 
bit of information that might help him, I want to say at this time 
that we were discussing this question with the gentleman in. the 
audience who is the head of the Agriculture Research Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Byron T. Shaw. 

To me, research coupled with extension is the answer to a good 
many problems facing us in agriculture. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Huntsinger, I want to commend you for that fine 
speech. As Congressman Andersen said, research is the lifeblood 
of progress and we know in the field of production that by virtue of 
research we certainly have made tremendous steps forward, but not 
only must we produce, we must find new markets and new uses and 
better methods of distribution. Now, I’m wondering if in extension, 
if you are giving more thought and more research to distribution, new 
markets, and new uses, because I feel personally that in the past 
emphasis has been put on production, but very little has been put on 
distribution and not only must we produce but we must also distribute 
and market. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 
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Mr. Huntsrneer. Well, I believe your comment is justified. In a 
long period of work that we did on cooperatives we were pretty much 
concerned in helping people to market their raw product to a certain 
point, but we didn’t go very much beyond that. anew that recently 
there has been a number of lines of work started. You could almost 
call consumer education through extension, I’m not very familiar with 
it because I’m in an area where products are of a kind that do not 
bear so much weight in that sort of a situation, and moreover I live 
in a small town and so on, but I believe that some of the work done 
by some of our-specialists in—I wish I could remember the name of 
the series and pamphlets and studies that have been made—but it looks 
very effective to me. Roughly it’s along the line of “know this prod- 
uct,” “know your chickens,” “know your vegetables,” and so on. I 
feel extension could do an awful lot more work on that line, I per- 
sonally have not done much on it. 

Mr. Marsnmatyi. Thank you. 


ExtTension SERVICE 
WITNESS 
EUGENE F. PILGRAM, MONTEVIDEO, MINN. 


We are very pleased at this time to hear from the county agricul- 
tural agent of Chippewa County, Mr. Eugene Pilgram. We were 
in Benson at the watershed meeting, and we were very much impressed 
by the work done by all of the agencies getting together and attempt- 
ing to get something done about that problem. 

r. Preram. Before I start, probably some questions that you 
raised and some of things that Mr. Huntsinger brought out are to be 
discussed in my presentation, but maybe they’ll add just a little 
light on it. 

onorable Congressmen, I would like to present to your commit- 
tee information on examples of what farm families have received over 
the years from their cooperative extension service and some of the 
things they feel a need for now and in the future. To do this I will 
draw on some of the thinking expressed by farm couples at our yearly 
extension program-planning meeting from conditions and happenings 
over the past 15 to 25 years and from my own few years’ experience 
as Chippewa County agent. 

The annual report submitted by extension workers in our county 
has shown continued increase in the total number and the scope of 
contacts made with farm folks each year. Through meetings, insti- 
tutes, result demonstrations, tours for the adult men, home-project 
lessons for the ladies, 4-H and rural youth projects and activities, 
rural families have come to regard the county extension service as a 
first-line source of information. 

Research at the colleges and experiment stations in the production 
processing, marketing, and eventual consumption of farm products 
is largely responsible for the much increased standard of living of 
farm people to date. I cite this same research as creating a mounting 
need for agricultural extension work, using the soybean crop as one 
example. 

In Chippewa County in 1940 soybean acreage was zero. Just 15 
years later, or last year, nearly one-third of the cropland in this county 
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was planted to soybeans. This condition was also true throughout 
the Corn Belt. During this same period in our area, wheat and barley 
moved from a position of occupying nearly one-third of the cropland 
to that of less than 3 percent. 

To a man on the farm during this period of shift in type of crops, 
in increased production per acre and per man-hour, many problems 
were raised that could not be answered by his experience alone. The 
farm folks are quick to turn to the results and recommendations of 
the colleges and experiment stations for answers and help in planning 
the organization of their farm business. Such items as crop varie- 
ties, rates of seeding, seedbed preparation, fertilizer use, weed control, 
insects, plant diseases, machinery and equipment, harvesting, storage, 
and marketing of the products are but a few of the questions when 
such a shift occurs on a typical farm in our area. 

To me it is very significant to note in connection with the soybean 
crop that while this tremendous upswing in production has taken 
place research has also found a place for the end product in agricul- 
tural, industrial, and home use to a point where consumption has kept 
up with production, and soybeans in Minnesota have maintained a 
high-income position as a major farm crop. 

The meat-type hog might be used to exemplify one of the present 
jobs of extension and point out some approaches being used. Red meat 
is what we, the consumers, want, and we will reduce purchases or sub- 
stitute other products if overdone hogs are all that is available. Hog 
income represents nearly 25 percent of the total income to farmers 
in my county, and we are working toward and are getting production 
of the meat-type hog. 

Our part in this may be direct or indirect. A farmer’s market hog 
show and hog-grading contest each year, demonstrations on carcass 
values of meat versus fatback hogs, the county fair hog exhibits, 4-H 
projects and judging are used. This coupled with the work done 
through hog breeders such as selection, sow and litter testing, and 
boar certification has already shown its effect in the kind and weights 
of hogs being marketed. But there is still a long way to go. Every 
hog producer needs the information and help in getting his hog enter- 
prise on a sound long-time basis. 

Our extension program planning group, which represents all areas 
of the county, would like not only to expand the present mass-media 
methods we use for providing information, but would like to see much 
more individual farm-family assistance given. Each farm and farm 
family have their own organizational and management problems. 

Along this line in our area, which is not in a milkshed, but where 
most of the farmers have had dairy cows, I have had requests from 
several farmers to analyze their possibilities of remaining in a proc- 
essed milk market or shifting to a beef-hog type operation. This 
aspect of organization of the total farm business and of adapting 
to changes on individual farms is a big job for extension workers, but 
is one which has the possibility of moving cooperating families into a 
higher income position. 

The soil test, a development that came with the expanded use of 
commercial fertilizer, is helping our farmers make profitable fertilizer 
dollar investments. Here, too, is a case in which a large number of 
fertilizer recommendations made by the county agent lead to further 
questions from the user. Farmers need and expect more time with the 
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agent to discuss the test result implications, crop rotations, equipment 
available, capital needed, carryover effect of fertilizer, et cetera. 

In addition to the recommendations to new developments, and. the 
desire for more individual farm family help, the extension service has 
an expanding backlog of past contacts made, projects started, groups 
formed;-and initial assistance given. I have cited a few examples of 
where the extension work has fit in during recent years and what I 
believe is possible with an expanded extension service in the future. 
Farm people are participating in the adult and youth phases of the 
extension program not only to keep abreast of the rapid farm and 
home developments, but for a more full and enjoyable family life. 

That concludes the statement. , 

I'd like to thank the committee for their past support and the time 
on the program here today. 

Mr. Siaensdtie, Thank you. You made a point in your testimony 
concerning the problem of getting more meat-type hogs. Do you feel 
that the packer gives enough difference in price for meat-type hogs 
over the lard-type? 

Mr. Pmeram. That has been a question and I feel that our farmers 
in our area don’t feel they’re getting paid. However just in recent 
years I’ve noticed that farm people are paying a little more attention 
to the meat-type hog. I notice that in some of our meetings and at 
our show that I discussed, that they’re looking a little more a the 
industry and the effect it may have over a long-time pull, that is, 
some of the folks who do a little more thinking on it feel they are 
probably losing some of their customers, meat customers. 

Mr. MarsHaryt. You have some very good charts that the Depart- 
ment has given you showing you the value of lean-type cuts. Do you 
fee] that the packer is paying enough attenion to that. difference? 

Mr. Pireram. Well, this is maybe personal, now. I don’t think 
there is enough difference there for the producer to become excited 
on it and go to work on it, I think it’s a long-time proposition, it’s 
going to take a while. 

Mr. Marsnarts. Do you think the Department. itself ought to do 
a little more work with the processing industry to try to get them 
to give a little more consideration ? 

Mr. Pureram. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnats. Do you think that if they paid a little more differ- 
ence the farmer would be inclined to cooperate and raise more meat- 
type hogs? 

Mr. Pu«ram. I feel that would bring it on a little faster. 

Mr. Awnpersen. Mr. Pilgram, we are here to get opinions. Now, 
you as county extension agent of Chippewa County, pointed out the 
need to the subcommittee for further expansion of Extension work 
if we are to get the job. done. Now, in your opinion, first of all, 
might I ask of you this question: What is your present staff and 
what could you require to meet properly the needs in Chippewa 
County, thinking about. Extension now ? 

Mr. Preram. At present I am a home agent and assistant county 
agent, and it’s quite a een to keep our home agents, our home 
agents are leaving, we had.a turnover of a home agent a year ago. 


The home program is expanding, more groups coming in, these agents 
are susceptible to getting married and moving on, but we don’t seem 
to be able to keep them for the time to build a good solid program. 
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I feel if we had a permanent staff of 4 people we could do a good 
job, for 1 of the agents could be ont working on this individual 
program that I discussed in the testimony, working almost entirely 
with that, and an agent to work with the club program which demands 
a lot of time. 

Mr. Anversen. I think you’ll agree with me that there is no sub- 
stitute, as Mr. Marshall said earlier in the day, for personal contact 
with the farmers in the county. 

Mr. Pixreram. That’s right. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. You just can’t beat that, you’ve got to have the 
time, the staff does, to get around to talk with each and every farmer 
as much as possible when problems come up that they are interested 
in, and you would say that you are short, then, one person ¢ 

Mr. Preram. Well, actually short two, we're actually short two in 
our county right now. 

Mr. Anpersen. Temporarily, of course, but basically you do have 
three on your staff; yourself, an assistant, and a home demonstration 
agent ¢ 

Mr. Pue@ram. Right. 

Mr. Awnpersen. Now, as far as the home demonstration agent is 
concerned, the difficulty of keeping such personnel, does the scale of 
wages have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Pueram. Well, I don’t know if I can answer that entirely. 
There may be other folks on the program who could do a better job, 
I think. Probably our scale is a little bit low compared to some other 
types of work they can go into. 

Mr. Anpersen. Of course we all know their susceptibility for 
getting married. There is quite a demand in the household; | may 
say, it’s a very good training ground for marriage. 

Mr. Marsuary. Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lovre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Due to the fact that the packer’s price for hogs was mentioned, I 
would like to carry that line of thinking out a little bit further. I 
recognize that there’s too much of a spread between what the producer 
receives and what the consumer pays. 

Now, you stated in answer to a question from the chairman, that 
it would be advisable for the Department to give more attention to 
the packer. What would you recommend, specifically, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture could do or what do you recommend specifi- 
eally that the Government can do, becatise I agree that there is too 
much of a spread. Of course that spread, we realize, is made up of 
many factors. We recognize that since 1945, we have had a number 
of freight rate increases. We know that taxes during that period of 
time have sykrocketed. We know that there have been rounds of 
labor increases, all of those things that go up to make that spread. 
Now, what would you cenatcmneal specifically that government could 
do or the Department of Agriculture could do? 

Mr. Pireram. Well, I may have gotten ahead of myself a little. I 
think we can do a lot ourselves if we can get an educational program 
out to show what actually lies between the price that the farmer re- 
ceives and the price that the consumer pays. In other words, a hog 
isn’t all pork chop, and probably if everything in there lines up in 
good order there wouldn’t be much question if the folks, if the con- 
sumers and the farm people who are producing this hog, realize that 
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all of these ver le in between have a legitimate place in there, and that 
we’re not so ad. off, they} understand it. 

The other thing is, ’m getting ahead of myself, we find, research 

has pointed out and that’s getting back to the farmers, that they can 

uce these hogs as cheap or cheaper than they could the fat-back 

og, which was a concept that we had to overcome at the start. Many 


people felt you get a hog to a market weight, then it’s ready to go, 


and from there on it’s quite easy to put on pounds and it doesn’t 
cost so much, the point has been brought out it costs us more to 
produce the additional pounds. The packer must trim it off and 
consequently must have more money than what he gives to the re- 
tailer, the retailer has to ‘have more money and so forth; probably 
the big part is still an educational job. 

Mr. Lover. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Pilgram, that there’s 
much to be done there, but getting back to my question, can you point 
ont specifically what the Department of Agriculture could do other 
than an educational program, or do you have any specific recom- 
mendations, because it’s only natural that we want to narrow the 
spread between what the producer gets and the consumer has to pay ? 

Mr. Pineram. I don’t know as I could answer that and be sure 
of my recommendation on what the Department or what Government 
might do in between there. I don’t feel qualified to say. 

Mr. Lovre. Of course there has been mentioned price fixing. Do 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Prreram. No. 

Mr. Lover. You don’t believe in price fixing ? 

Mr. Prreram. No; I actually don’t feel that the bulk of the farmers 
in my county, that is, the ones that have discussed it, would be too. 
much in favor of it if they understood the implication. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Pilgram, in order that the record is clear and 
I appreciate my good friend asking about the price spread, because 
his committee, as this committee also has been, is concerned about 
that, but going back to my statement which prompted this question, 
I was inquiring whether the packer was giving sufficient spread be- 
tween a fat and lean hog. Now it’s rather evident, it appears to 
me, that the farmer who raises the meat-type hog is not getting as 
much advantage as he ought to be getting in the market for that type 
of hog. Now that is a problem and something ought to be done about 
it, hadn’t it? 

Mr. Preram. You feel that there is no difference between—it’s 
quality, in other words, it’s like you produce quality with high 

Mr. Marsnatz. I’m more cuales than ever, after having lived 
in Washington, that the spread between lean and fat hogs is not 
enough. 

Mr. Prreram. I’m sure there’s work to be done there. I don’t know 
a the approach is, I wouldn’t know how Government could set 
that up. 

Mr. Marsnatn. Thank you. 
Mr. Prreram. Thank you. 
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SMALL WATERSHED Program 
WITNESS 
ALVIN PAYNE, DE GRAFF, MINN. 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time we'll hear from Mr. Alvin Payne from 
‘Chippewa County. 

Mr. Payne, would you come up ? 

We might say that we certainly felt that we had a very worthwhile 
meeting in Swift County yesterday and we enjoyed being there and 
that we had the opportunity to hear our distinguished colleague, Clif- 
ford Hope, as well as our colleague from Iowa, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Might I inject here, Mr. Chairman, I was also de- 
lighted at that meeting to see and hear Mr. Payne give his report to 
that large crowd of people. I’m proud of people such as Mr. Payne, 
who have enough push in them to go out and spend their time and 
efforts to try to do something for their fellow men. We’re glad to have 
you here, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to appear here today. I 
have not a written statement, I have only some notes here. What I 
wanted to discuss are some of the things that I think we need to work 
out with the pilot watershed and also the small watershed program 
under Public Law 566. First of all, I think that we need more research 
into infiltration capacity of our soils. For instance, soak-in from 
the general rains that we have in the area. Second, I think we need 
research into cropping systems and tillage practices to increase that 
infiltration. For instance, we have equipment to do subsoiling with. 
Also the use of legumes in crop rotations are things that we need more 
research in to go along with the watershed program. The third item 
that I have here under research is the economics of a crop rotation with 
15 to 25 percent hay in a cash-grain program. 

In our particular county the amount of alfalfa, if I recall just 
right now, is between 4 and 5 percent of the cropland is in alfalfa, 
which to me is a very small figure and as you people well know, that 
during the war years there was a switch from livestock to cash crops, 
and due to the shortage of help, fellows dropped out of their livestock 
programs, and of course that had an effect upon the amount of alfalfa 
that was being produced on the Jand. I think we need research in that 
- particular item, as to the economics of it in a cash grain program. 

The livestock people are using, I think the fellows who are farming 
with livestock are using enough legumes and grasses in their crop 
rotation program. Now I’m going to pass that up. 

I’m going to the watershed program, which is Public Law 566, the 
small watershed. We were concerned about the benefits under the 
Small Watershed Act as it was first passed. At present, since it has 
been gone over in Congress, this last Congress, I feel that the Small 
Watershed Act is now about in line with the pilot watershed program. 

Now going into some of the problems in Chippewa County, we have 
a flood problem on our level or flat areas, land that has a 1 to 3 percent 
grade. In other words, the streams there are what I call lazy, they just 
don’t get rid of the water when you get a heavy rain. It spreads out 
over the flat areas, and it does an awful amount of damage to the 
farmers that are living along there. In fact, one of my neighbors told 
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me yesterday after the meeting in Benson, he says, “In 5 years out of 
the last 10 I have lost a Cadillac car on my farm.” He farms 440 
acres. If you take that at 4,000 in 5 years, about $20,000 loss in flood- 
ing conditions. Land, good land if it wasn’t for the amount of water 
that falls on his farm and lazily fans out on his land and sets there 
until the damage is done. 

The other item I have here is the land-treatment part, of it that we 
discussed and talked about in soil conservation. And that is the crop 
rotation and the strip cropping and so on, where needed. We are 
satisfied that that is part of the small watershed program as well as 
the pilot program. 

And then, going back to this flood problem on this 1- to 3-percent 
grade land that is so flat, we are working on a project down io at 
the present time, and J have had the opportunity to travel over that 
area with different groups of people, and it seems to me there is one 
thought that they have in mind that I can’t go along with, and that is 
storage sites on that level, flat land; we just don’t have the reservoir 
sites, for instance, like we would on Swan Lake or Shakopee Lake on 
this other particular watershed and, in my estimation, I think they 
are holding back on us a little bit on account of not having any water 
storage there. I don’t believe that on that particular type of a water- 
shed, that we necessarily need water reservoirs, I think we need 
larger floodways to take care of the slow movement of the water, and, 
of course, when you build those large floodways they get too expensive 
for probably the local people to shoulder, 

I think that if we had good land treatment along with larger flood- 
ways that we can take care of the problems that are there. 

And I think that if we had more research, going back up to research 
again, more research on the economics of crop rotations on the cash 
grain programs and studies on the infiltration of water, through the 
use of alfalfa and grasses, that we will advance considerably with our 
watershed program. 

I think that concludes my remarks and I appreciate having the op- 
portunity to appear here this morning. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We appreciate the opportunity of having you up 
here before us and we appreciate your remarks. I am sure there 
would be many more questions on the part of the members of this 
committee had we not spent as much time as we had in looking over 
some of the watershed work. 

Mr. Andersen, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Just a comment, please. 

Mr. Marsuatt. All right. . 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Payne brought out very vividly the need for 
more research into these saat of matters affecting our soils. Now, 
I’m glad to say this, that on this particular question we are going to 
have expert testimony immediately after lunch today relative to the 
need for the establishment of just such a soil and water research 
program with a laboratory here in Morris, Minn. 

One further question, you brought out one point, that the one 
basic thing relative to any watershed is the land treatment up in 
the far reaches. Our subcommittee had the privilege of studying 
just such a completed pilot-plant watershed, the Sioux Creek water- 
shed in southwestern Iowa, 3 or 4 days back and it’s a revelation 
to see what can be done by taking a quantity of land well on its way 
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by deterioration into a state of worthlessness and to see what can be 
done by applying the techniques developed in the first place by re- 
search and then applied by our Soil Conservation Service technicians 
in cooperation with our soil-conservation districts. It is remarkable 
and I hope that some day those of you who have time for a few hours’ 
drive will go down and inspect that completed watershed down in the 
vicinity of Council Bluffs. 

Thank you, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Thank you, Mr. Payne, it was a privilege to have 
you here. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 


Sor CoNnservaTIon PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


CY CRAWFORD, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Marsuau. At this time we'll hear from Mr. Cy Crawford, the 
president of the Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
Mr. Crawford, will you come forward, please. We want you to 
know that we appreciate your spending the time with us here today. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you. 

I have a few very brief comments on research, and the rest of 
my statement pertains to the need of the soil-conservation districts in 
the State. 

As president of the Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, I would like to present to this committee this information 
regarding some of our problems in getting soil and water conserva- 
tion on the land in Minnesota. Our problems in Minnesota regarding 
soil and water conservation become somewhat complex because of the 
many different types of soil that we have to contend with. That is 
particularly true in the western part of the State. In this part of 
the State alone we have 8 or 10 different soil associations. These 
various types of soil create problems regarding the type of conserva- 
tion ‘oie that can be carried out. Because of these problems with 
different types of soil there is a serious need for research work in 
order that we can best apply conservation methods here in Minne- 
sota. This research wuld be a great help to us in knowing more 
about reducing soil losses and improving crop yield. We need to 
know more about erosion control on land with complex topography. 
Much is to be learned regarding crop residue to control water and 
wind erosion. We need some help with our water problems regard- 
ing agricultural crops, such things as the amount of water required 
by different crops on the main soil types and also the water intake 
and transmission rates, the infiltration and permeability rates for the 
major soil in this area. It is important that we know more about 
the runoff of water for designing of waterways, open ditches, and 

various types of structure. We need both examples and factual data 
to present them to the farm people on the value of marshes from the 
income standpoint. Much information is needed on the cost and 
benefit of clearing various types of soil. Also, further information 
is needed regarding soil surveys to locate the areas that are suitable 
for agricultural use. There are many, many other research problems 
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but I am sure the research needs. in the area will be or have been 
covered by other men appearing before you so I will say no more 
arding research. 

t me give you a few facts regarding our need for trained tech- 
nicians to get soil and water conservation on the land here in Minne- 
sota. We have here in the State 71 soil conservation districts with 
over 30,000 farm cooperators. Much soil conservation work has 
been done on these 30,000 farms but there is much more to do and it 
should be carried out at a much faster rate than it is. Due to the lack 
of sufficient technicians we are moving entirely too slow. In the 
opinions of the soil conservation district supervisors in this State, 
and I believe the Soil Conservation Service will agree with these fig- 
ures: That less than 20 of our soil conservation districts in this State 
are adequately staffed. There are nearly 40 soil conservation dis- 
tricts in this State that need at least one conservation aid in addi- 
tion to the personnel that are now there working in the district. 
Some of these 40 districts have only 1 aid among as many as 3 dis- 
tricts. There are 10 soil conservation districts in this State that need 
a farm planner. In some place in the State 1 farm planner is trying 
to do the work in 3 soil conservation districts. About 10 more dis- 
tricts in this State need a farm planner and a conservation aid. Be- 
sides this help mentioned we should have additional soil scientists, en- 
gineers, and engineering aids to accelerate this soil and water conser- 
vation program to a point where it would be anywhere near satis- 
factory to we district supervisors in this State. 

We are not unmindful of the extra money this committee helped 
get for soil and water conservation in the last session of Congress. 
The SCS was able to give some extra assistance to about 20 of our 71 
districts with this extra money. But as district supervisors report 
to me we are still short about 50 technicians to adequately staff the 
soil conservation districts in Minnesota. If these technicians can- 
not be hired at the present salary schedule then I think it’s high time 
we do something about that because this work is far too important to 
be let dragged because of lack of a few dollars. 

According to the memorandum of understanding that the soil 
conservation districts have with the USDA the Department agrees 
to furnish technical assistance. The supervisors in districts that 
do not have sufficient help are asking why and what happened to our 
memorandum of understanding with USDA. Another thing there 
is nothing in that memorandum of understanding that says the tech- 
nicians furnished the districts shall spend 20 to 25 percent of their 
time checking ACP practices for ASC but they still do and in many 
cases it slows up district work considerably, 

I want to thank this committee for giving me an opportunity to 
appear here and present this information for the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. 

Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Crawford, you might be interested in know- 
ing at Sioux Falls there was considerable question raised concerning 
this matter of checking practices for ASC and particularly concerning 
the complication of local people making a transfer of these funds. Do 
you feel that’s practical to transfer funds in the way that they are 
being transferred at the present time in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Regarding the practicability of it, I wouldn’t care 
to comment. I know that it’s not very well accepted. I think the 
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amount of money necessary to do the check work for ASC should 
be an automatic deduction in Washington and furnished the Soil 
Conservation Service because in the opinion of many local farmers 
they think the money is being taken out of their pockets to pay ASC 
men and think the money should belong to the funds in the county 
and not taken away to pay the SCS men, and I think if it was taken 
off the check and put right into the SCS fund it would save a lot of 
implications. 

r. MarsHauu. You feel it would bring about a better feeling of 
cooperation among the local people ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, I would, and I would like to comment fur- 
ther, I think enough should be taken out of ASC funds to pay the 
cost of doing it. As it is now the amount allowed, 5 percent, I think 
in this State, it would run 25 percent near short of paying the SCS 
men’s time for doing it. We are using out of soil-conservation funds, 
United States agricultural giving SCS men to do district work; it 
amounts to about 25 percent of the total cost of keeping up the pro- 
gram, coming out of district funds. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you feel that if the checking of some of those 
peso it’s just a matter of routine inspection that might be done 

somebody wtih less technical experience? I’m not talking now 
about all the practices, you understand, I’m wondering if there are 
enough certain practices that it’s taking teo much time for the expense 
involved. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think it’s true, particularly the checking of cer- 
tain practices that ASC committeemen could actually do to see that 
the action complied with what was agreed. I don’t think it’s a tech- 
nical man needed to do that. I appreciate ASC paying out tax money 
and pay money to someone, so much because he said he was going 
to construct a dam that must be checked; there is a further checkman 
to see he complied with putting up in strips or establish a seeding 
crop; that certainly doesn’t need a technical man to inspect that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. You think there might be a tendency as long as 
transfer is made locally, they should get out the administrative work, 
that they can for 5 percent since it’s costing SCS more than youw’re 
getting back in return ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think that would be a natural thing to expect, 
yes; each agency want to save their own funds, so it would be per- 
fectly natural to get it done by somebody else if they could. I don’t 
think that should be held against him at all. 

Mr. Marsuati. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr, Crawford, you are president of the Minnesota 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts; aren’t you, sir? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Right. 

Mr. Anversen. Now that association is composed of what? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts is composed of the 5 supervisors of each 1 of the 72 soil- 
conservation districts in this State. ) 

Mr. Anversen. That’s the point I want to bring up with a shor 
statement. ‘Those same supervisors serve without pay and/or com- 
pensation, do they not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not quite; not exactly a high salary but the State 
does provide $3 a meeting for the supervisors. 
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Mr. Anprersen. Generally speaking, you might state they do serve 
without compensation ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Practically speaking, yes. 

Mr. Anversen. There again, as I did with Mr. Payne, I want to 
call to the attention of the people here and put the fact in the record, 
were it not for the services of such men willing to give of their time, we 
in this country would be very badly off, and I appreciate your appear- 
ing before us this morning, Mr. Crawford. 

r. Crawrorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Marswauy. Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lover. Only this, Mr. Crawford, that our State ASC commit- 
tee feels as we do as to the transfer funds, it should come direct to SCS. 
Anyhow, that’s the point I wanted to make that our State ASC com- 
mittee agrees with you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They are also in favor of helping it to the point of 
self-sustaining and not have to take some of our SCS funds? 

Mr. Lovre. They didn’t go that far. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That would seem to be fair to carry their own fi- 
nancial burden. 

Mr. Lovee. Undoubtedly if the question were propounded to them 
the answer would be in conformity or conforment with you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. Crawford. 


Som, CoNserRVATION PrRoGRAM 


WITNESS 
EVALD STARK, STEVENS COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. Marswau. At this time we'll hear from Mr, Evald Stark, rep- 
resentative of the board of supervisors, Stevens County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Starx. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, I count it a privilege to appear before you on behalf of our 
newly organized soil conservation district. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We are very pleased to have you. 

Mr. Srark. I realize my broad statement will contain some repeti- 
tion, but I hope that it will serve to drive home a point or two. 

At the time of the early settlement of this area, almost 100 years ago, 
the virgin soil was prarie sod, with an average depth of about 8 inches 
of black topsoil, with excellent soil structure and tilth. For many 

ears only the better drained and easily tillable land was farmed. 

hen as more and more of the area was being occupied and especially 
during the last 25 years, with the advent of tractor power use in 
farming, the soil has been subjected to intensive farming practices 
never equaled in the past. The result is that at the present time man 
of the farms in the rolling sections of the country show a loss of muc 
or all of the topsoil, through heavy crop production and water erosion. 

On our soil-conservation tour this summer we saw convincing evi- 
dence of this loss. Using a soil auger it was shown that there was 
16 inches of black soil deposited on top of the peat in the low area at 
the bottom of what we considered a fairly gentle slope in a cornfield, 
while at the top of the hill there was nothing but clay on the surface. 
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In other places, particularly in the western part of Stevens County, 
where the land is very level, the drainage problem is troubling the 
farmers. I-think this points out the fact that there exists an urgent 
need for research on water and soil losses and absorption, which I 
understand is included in the infiltration tests made by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

We realize that at the present time there is much. of this wornout 
land that is in production, but if present soil losses continue, cultiva- 
tion of this land will soon be unprofitable. In fact, I believe that 
more of our land in the rolling and hilly areas is already unprofitable 
to its owners than most. of us are aware of. 

We have no control of the rainfall we get, but it is our responsibility 
to manage the use of our soil in such a way as. to hold the raindrops 
where they fall as much as possible. While our average rainfall is 
23 inches, and we know that a good crop of alfalfa requires 21 inches 
of water per year, it is evident that we can ill afford to have a heavy 
runoff of water and the loss of precious topsoil that goes with it. 

More and more of the heavy lowland soils are being put into produc- 
tion. Though we realize that at present we as a nation do produce 
a surplus, however, in the future with a rapidly increasing population 
we are going to become more and more dependent upon the production 
of these rich, poorly drained soils which are known as high-lime soils. 
We think we badly need research on the management of these soils. 
Even with the ample rainfall of this crop year, we saw examples of 
very poor crops of soybeans, corn, and flax because of compaction, lack 
of proper structure, and many other factors which go to make up 
good productive soil. 


There has been very little research in this area on this type of soil, 
and we know that in the future we will be increasingly dependent on 
research to determine the best management of these soils which pre- 
dominate in western Minnesota and a goodly portion of eastern North 
and South Dakota. 


In our program paones meetings, we have discussed with our 
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county agent, Mr. Lief Lie, the problems inherent in the so-called 
high-lime soils. One example of a specific problem is found in farm 
windbreaks. Many of our trees, it seems, are highly susceptible to 
the high-lime soils, which makes it extremely difficult to successfully 
establish farm windbreaks. Garden and fruit-tree plantings are also 
susceptible. Especially in seasons of high water levels, corn and soy- 
beans show the characteristic pale yellow color associated with these 
soil conditions. 

We know that funds have been allocated by Congress for a pre- 
liminary study to determine the need for soil research on the Barnes- 
Aasted soils which include the high-lime soils of which I have spoken, 
and also for infiltration studies, which we think are equally badly 
needed for the poorly drained compacted soils as well as for the more 
rolling areas which are more prone to have water-erosion problems. 

The farmers of this area have learned to look to the experiment 
station here for the results of agricultural research. Every year at 
Station Day and the various livestock days, hundreds of farmers turn 
out to see for themselves the work that has been done. For the reasons 
that I have mentioned, we believe that soil research is urgently needed 
for the future of this entire area and that this could best be accom- 














lished by expanding the facilities of the experiment station to include 
0 vdahenele in weil 

I believe that we of this generation have a definite moral responsi- 
bility to future generations to use and manage the soil, one of our 
most valuable natural resources, in such a way that we pass it on to our 
descendants in just as good or better condition than it was when we 
took over its use. 

We may have come a long way in our knowledge of soil manage- 
ment, but there still is a great need for education to meet the demands 
of changing conditions, until the ideas discovered by research can be 
effectively applied to every farmer in our area. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnary. Mr. Stark, we thank you for taking your time to 
appear before us. 

r. Andersen. 

Mr. AnversENn. I think the gentleman made a very significant state- 
ment when he said that it is our responsibility in this generation to 
so manage our soils as to leave that heritage to our children and our 

andehildren following us. After all, our soils are, next to our chil- 

ren, the most precious possession we here in American have and when 
we think of the facts as Mr. Hope brought out in the Congress of the 
United States sometime last spring, when we think that all life on this 
planet depends solely upon that little thin layer of topsoil girdling the 
globe,; we then see the importance of doing all possible research that 
we can to protect that soil, we see the importance of our Extension 
Service doing all it can to show the farmers of America how to protect 
it and it is simply a great job and I think anybody such as yourself, 
such as the supervisors who give of their time, I want to make, I want 
to repeat this more for emphasis, people such as yourselves who do 
this kind of work have a right to be proud. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marswaxi. Thank you, Mr. Stark. 


GRAIN STORAGE 
WITNESS 
MARVIN SUNVOLD, SACRED HEART, MINN. 


Mr. Sunvorp. My name is Marvin Sunvold, of Sacred Heart, Minn. 
IT am the owner and operator of a 200-acre farm in Renville County; 
I have been a director of the Renville-Sibley REA for 8 years, an 
am serving my second term on the Renville County ASC committee, 

I ami very concerned about the trend in the storage of CCC com- 
moilities'which is more and more pushing the commodities to the big 
wareliouses and tending toward the eventual elimination of the bin 
sites. ‘Elimination of the Government bin sites for storage of these 
commodities has the following bad results: ( 

(1) It is tough on the small-warehouse man. I am concerned about 
the small; independent country eleyators that are so essential and vital 
to the community because of the services they render; they are impor- 
tant t6 the community just as the family-size farm is. With the storage 
problenr as eritical as it is today, the big warehouses have been encour- 
aged’to build warehouse space, which only they can afford to put up. 
The small elevators cannot take the risk of building that amount of 
storage, because our aim being to eventually reduce this surplus, the 
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smaller elevators, if they build such facilities, might be left with great 
losses. 

So what is happening is that the commodities are being directed to 
the big warehouses, by State direction, and the big warehouses are 
getting this handling business to the detriment of the small elevator 
operators. I therefore recommend the maintaining of storage at the 
bin sites with the handling business going to the small local elevator, 
because it is to the advantage of the communities, to the farmers who 
depend on the services of the small elevators, and to the strengthening 
of small private enterprise. 

(2) It also deprives the farmer of his independence in choosing 
where he will take his CCC commodities. When they are bein 
directed, as now, to the big warehouse, that may not be in their loca 
community at all, in fact is often a considerable distance away ; instead 
of being able to deal and take the business to a local elevator man that 
he knows and trusts, it is possible for the farmer to get in the predica- 
ment of being forced to deliver to a big warehouse where he would 
never trade and to deal with a warehouseman he does not’ personally 
trust and who is not interested in building confidence in his customers 
by fair dealing. And the farmer is at the mercy of the warehouseman, 
because the warehouseman determines the grade without there being 
any protection to the farmer or the Government, as no one is there 
to check on it. 

(3) That is another reason why the bin-site system is better both 
for the Government and the farmer; at the bin site you have your 
Government representative and your protection both for the farmer 
and the Government. The judging of the quality should not be in 
the control of the warehouseman. It is easy to see how the ware- 
houseman can—there is the possibility—put the grade so it is to his own 
advantage. He can put it offgrade and then buy it—if it actually 
was a better grade, he will then sell it at the higher price. In our 
system of storage there should be all protection possible to prevent 
that type of dealing. 

My recommendation is, therefore, that the surplus commodities be 
stored in bin sites and be under the control of the Government for 
the protection of both Government and farmer. 

Another bad situation has arisen from the way the purchase agree- 
ment corn is being handled. 

Previously the regulation was that purchase agreement corn was 
to be set at market price, less discount. Now it is supported at the 
same price as loan corn, less discounts. This again favors the big 
farmer, who can afford to make the purchase agreement because he 
does not need the money at once. Under this setup he gets the same 
advantage as the farmer who has to put his corn under loan. But 
whereas the loan corn must be sealed and kept in good condition and 
the farmer is checked and inspected, the purchase agreement corn 
can be left out to the pests and the weather. There is no incentive 
for the farmer to keep his corn good quality if he can get the same price 
advantage without having to maintain proper storage standards. 

So we have under this present setup an injustice to the farmer who 
pate his corn under Joan, a situation that is bad for the Government, 

cause it gets poor corn instead of good corn, a lack of incentive for 
keeping the corn good and putting up your own proper type storage, 
and encouragement to bad instead of good agricultural practice. 
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Along the same line, where previously the corn had to be No. 3 or 
better to deliver to the Government for purchase agreement, now, 
this year, for the first time, they are taking even up to 5-grade. This 
poor corn will not keep, so there again the Government will have to 
sell it and sustain a big loss. , 

So it’s one of these jobs where you get into these different responsi- 
bilities as either leader, or director, or something like that. You get 
acquainted with it, and study it, and get information as to what's 
going on in Washington, for the farmer. And I wish to commend 
the Agriculture Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee for 
coming out here and taking a firsthand look at the situation out here 
at the grassroot level. And especially what you done yesterday at 
Benson, which I didn’t get to attend, on this watershed problem. I’m 
especially concerned with the downstream. I live a mile and a half 
from what we call the Duck Creek or Mud Creek; now it’s called the 
Chitumbo Creek. The farmers there, as long as I have known them, 
on account of tilling and ditching, this water from the head down 
comes too fast and flooding along the low valleys, so it’s quite appro- 
priate that Congress took a look at the downstream and watershed 
problem. 

Also, Renville County got the first soil conservation district, and we 
have just got our technician last spring, he was late in getting started, 
but meeting with him and talking with him, it’s quite interesting and 
the problem out there is to get a technician acquainted with the farmers 
and we’re going to have a meeting in my area in the future and invite 
him to get out and meet the farmers and the conservation department. 

I have a prepared text, and I will file this with the committee for 
record, and it’s concerned with the question of storage of CCC com- 
modities and also on the purchase agreement of the end of the line 
program. 

As of now the bin site is gradually trying to be eliminated which I 
don’t think is the right way because the small warehouseman, who is 
essential to a family town, small town, can’t afford to go into building 
big storage space and the way the program is working out now is that 
if a company puts up a big warehouse, it goes into there first before it 
can go into the bin site, and a small elevator that’s got the farmer deal- 
ing with it, probably wants to make delivery through that, he’s denied 
it because if there is warehouse storage, they take it there first. Now, 
we have a critical shortage of warehouse or storage bins out in our 
county, and we asked for more bins than we got in the county, but it’s 
erected now quite a ways away from their local elevators that the 
farmers have been doing business with. 

Then the other part I want you to take a look at is the way the 
purchase agreement ismade. Upto this year purchase agreement had 
to be a certain grade, No. 3 or better before it was accepted for Govern- 
ment support price. As it is now, they will take up to 5-grade, every- 
thing goes to the bin site, and when it’s out to the bin-site operation, 
it’s put in 3 different categories, 1314 moisture and good grade of corn, 
less than 3 goes into the storage bin, and the high moisture goes in and 
that can’be just a little over 1314, why it can be shoved out in the high 
oe bin, and then your offbin corn is supposed to go to the other 
din. 

Now when you come to the warehouseman, he takes the rig, there’s 
no representative from the Government there, and he puts the grade 
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on, and that is separate, and the way rumors are, they’re buying the 
offgrade corn, that’s what the rumors are, and that way, too, they'll 
get more of that corn, because if they can buy that, they can ship that 
out and then supplement with, get the bins for the good corn for 
storage. 

On this purchase agreement, I don’t think that a person that puts 
his corn on a loan, it’s inspected by the Government inspectors during 
the summer but a purchase agreement, that’s no inspection, and is 
taken in at the fall of the year at delivery time and brought in, and he’s 
now getting paid from the support price less discount. Before, if it 
didn’t come up to grade he was not entitled to bring it in there at all. 

Mr. Marsuaty. How do you think that part should be handled? 

Mr. Sunvoip. Well, actually, what it is going to do, it’s going to 
eliminate the farmers from putting up storage to protect their com- 
modities, and I don’t feel the Government should take under storage 
inferior quality or farmers should be paid for inferior quality and 
then the Government has to take a loss on the sale of it. And it will 
discourage a farmer from building good warehouse space at home. 

Mr. Marswauy. I think, Mr. Sunvold, that you’re mentioning some- 
thing that has been of great concern to this committee. We have felt 
that farm storage should be encouraged as much as possible. And 
there has seemed to be a tendency for storage on the farm to be lessened 
somewhat, leaving available storage space on the farm empty and 
moving the grain into the hands of Commodity Credit where it be- 
comes expensive for the Government to handle the storage cost. 

Now, what we would like to know from you is what should we do 
to encourage more storage of grain on the farm. 

Mr. Sunvoip. Well, in the first place, you should encourage the 
farmers to store it at home. And not this idea of purchase agreement 
and the only ones that can afford to have the purchase agreements, 
they will put it in any kind, open to weather and they get the same 
price protection as the farmer that puts it in a good building under 
loan. This year 1953 corn was culled; a lot of farmers would have 
kept their 1953 on the farm, and I think the farmers should be entitled 
to that storage payment just as well as the warehousemen. They 
would have put up more bins to hold it, but of course we’re blessed 
with a good crop of corn for the last years and it’s only beans and 
corn that’s aanel should go to and it makes a problem for storage. 

Mr. MarsHAuu. From your knowledge in your neighborhood, is 
there much farm storage space available at the present time for the 
storage of crops? 

Mr. Sunvotp. They are building—they’re building storage and 
taken out facility loans, quite a few of them; and, if they could have 
kept the 1953 corn, they would have put up more and a lot of them; 
1954 corn now could not be resealed on the cob, and we have had a 
few instances where they’ve shoved it on into the bin sites, and so 
delivered it on account of that. Then also we got a big bean crop 
coming out; all the warehouses are filled; they’ve put out articles in 
the paper to make sure you have storage space on your farm to take 
one of your beans. The corn, now that had good intentions of re- 
sealing it. 

eee Mr. Sunvold, you are a member of the agricultural 
soil conservation committee in Renville County, are you not? 

Mr. Sunvotp, Member, vice chairman. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, you mentioned something, which to me is 
very interesting and very important, referring to your comments rela- 
tive to the watershed and soil conservation. We have found all the 
way from southwestern Iowa up to here evidence of the fact that 
Agricultural Soil Conservation, Extension, Soil Conservation Service, 
and the districts all cooperate together in doing the very best possible 
job, and I believe you will agree with me that cooperation does exist, 
is that not a fact? 

Mr. Sunvoup. That’s correct. 

Mr. Anversen. I want to point out for the record, it does exist. 

Mr, Sunvorp. It’s correct in Renville County, 

Mr, Anpersen. We find that in western Iowa; we find that wher- 
ever we've been; we found it in South Dakota and the subcommittee 
is very pleased to see that evidence, 

Now, of course, getting into your grain storage proposition, we 
have in the Congress ale available loans for the establishment of 
storage space on the farms, have we not? We have also very generous 
treatment as far as depreciation is concerned upon those same storage 
facilities, we can depreciate them in 5 years’ time, I think that is very 
good. legislation. We should be cautious about moving our grains 
until we are satisfied that we do not need them in our own community. 
We would rather keep our corn under loan, or at least in our small 
country elevators, in the 175 communities we have in this district 
alone, and I want you to know that we agree with you on that par- 
ticular point. 

i Marsuautyi. We thank you for appearing before us, Mr. Sun- 
vold. 

Mr. Sunvotp. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuautni. We appreciate your taking your time to coime 
here and talking to us. 

The next man on our schedule is Mr. Alvin Johnson, of Danube, 


Minn. 





ASC Commirret ELEcrions 
WITNESS 
ALVIN JOHNSON, DANUBE, MINN. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, I am 
Alvin Johnson and I farm 240 acres of land near the village of Dan- 
ube, Renville County, Minn. 

I have a prepared statement here which I would like to submit. 
Tf it’s O. K. with the committee, I would like also to dispense with 
any further introductions. 

I believe that the new method of holding township elections for 
agricultural soil-conservation committees will have a definite detri- 
mental effect on the administration of farm programs. 

This new system is inefficient, undemocratic, and will result in 
weakening, not strengthening the farm programs. It will lead to 
lack of control at the local level. It is inefficient because of the addi- 
tional time that must be spent by the office employees, at a busy season, 
when the time could be spent with more profit to the Government and 
to the farmers, making out settlement on loans, purchase agreements, 
and making storage’ payments. The office staff is spending its time 
on the election seenihine: and farmers are dissatisfied and disgusted 
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because settlements are being held up. This undermines confidence in 
the program and reflects in the committee’s work. 

It is also undemocratic, weakening the caucus and town-meeting 
idea om which all our self-government depends. Views of the par- 
ticipating people and those that seek the offices to serve them should 
be aired in open meeting, and people should have the opportunity to 
know, see, and hear those whom they are to choose when they cast 
their vote. People who are really interested in the farm program 
and its operation will attend these open meetings and elect good, sin- 
cere, dedicated people. 

The mail ballot system is also’open to confusion and mistakes. 9A 
slight error of any Lind in the clerical work in the agricultural s@il- 
conservation office or anywhere in tlie mails, results in a disqualified 
ballot and a farmer being deprived of his vote. When you go in 
person and cast your vote, then you know it got there and it is sumple 
procedure that anyone can easily follow. This mail ballot depends on 
understanding printed instructions and following them accurately, 
and without question there is a lot of confusion and misunderstanding 
about this voting procedure. Many ballots may be disqualified, result- 
ing in a decision not representing the wishes of the majority of the 
farmers because those not interested in the program may by virtue 
of the mail ballot be elected. The chairman may not be the person 
who best can serve in that capacity. 

Men could be elected to the committee who are actually and actively 
hostile to the very program that they are tocarry out. Voters voting by 
mail may not know that, but such attitudes would be difficult to hide 


in open meetings. Men nominated by a mail-order popularity contest 


will not realize what their responsibility is and may not want to aceept 
it, resulting in more confusion and delay and most likely, more control 
will go tothe State-level appointees. 

Therefore, my recommendation is a return to the open-meeting elec- 
tion on the township level with election of county committee carried 
out as usual. It would eliminate the need of appointing election or 
community committees candidates. <A situation which has resulted in 
the loss of authority and control by the county and township commit- 
tees. The authority given to the office manager should be returned to 
the farmer-elected committee. It is obvious that the hired personnel 
should be responsible to the elected committee members. The elected 
committee members had a wonderful record of operating these pro- 

ams, and the loss of control and authority which began in 1953 should 

e restored. The operation of this control and authority on the county 
level should be left to the elected committeeman to avoid the possibility 
of political patronage, which might be the case with appointed people. 

The soil bank, I believe, is a step in the right direction, but should be 
made more attractive with compensatory payments to get a high level 
of participation. In addition, every effort should be made to reduce 
surpluses to a safe reserve level. 

I do not believe that the modernized parity formula is justified or 
sound. I urge return to the old parity formula and a further study 
of parity formulas. The 90-percent supports should be reinstated, 
which is in itself flexible, being tied to and flexing with the cost of 
production. 
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The incentive payments for lightweight hogs should be included in 
the farm program. This is an incentive to get light hogs to market 
when there is an oversupply and a depressed market. 

With the Chair’s permission I would like to file a detailed copy 
of the lightweight hog incentive payment plan. 

Mr. MarsHati. We'd be very glad to accept your statement. How- 
ever, I would like to call your attention, it is a matter of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, not the Appropriations, it is basically legislation, 
and also tremendous work of revising of parity payments which come 
from the Agricultural Committee of the House, rather than the 
Appropriations Committee. I’d rather point that out so we will have 
a clear understanding. 

Mr. Jounson. The watershed projects are highly commendable, 
involving directly our basic resources of soil and water. These pro- 
grams must continue to be a permanent part of our future operations 
and planning. 

We are at present planning a watershed project in the Beaver Creek 
watershed area. Farmers, in cooperation with federal watershed 
programs, are vitally interested in protecting their farms from soil 
erosion, drainage, construction of retaining structures and other con- 
servation measures. Without these watershed programs, farmers 
could not possibly carry out these measures. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to talk to this committee and 
I want to thank especially our congressmen from Minnesota, H. Carl 
Andersen and Fred Marshall for the wonderful work they have been 
doing on behalf of the farmers in this area. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you for appearing before our committee. 
I think we have questions to ask you. 

One, concerning the election of community and county committee- 
men. Do you know the reason for the change of procedures? 

Mr. Jounson. The county committee, as I understand it, the elec- 
tion of the county committee, isn’t that about the same as it was, 
hasn’t that been the procedure in the county before? The township 
election is the one, of course, I don’t agree with, I think the idea 
was, or at least the understanding I had was the idea was to get a 
greater participation in the voting procedure or balloting. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You don’t feel that that is going to bring people 
who are interested in the program into the program ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I don’t believe it will. 

Mr. Marsuatu. You feel that procedure is going to be more costly ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it’s probably more costly and I don’t believe 
it’s truly representative of the people that are vitally interested in 
a farm program. It could very well lead to, as I mentioned in my 
testimony, somebody voting for, shall we say, Joe Smith, because he 
liked him, or something like that, more so than as he would at an 
open meeting. 

Mr. MarsHaty. You do not feel that it will have the effect of doing 
what the people said might happen, by the change of procedure, of 
bringing more people into the program, you think it’s going to be less 
effective ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I don’t actually think that it will have any 
effect one way or another in greater participation in the program, 
but I do believe that there are a lot of people who will be voting, 
with this procedure of voting that aren’t really interested in and 
concerned about the farm program. 
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Mr. Marsuaty. Do you feel that the people that are being elected 
or proposed for election, are going to be representative of the town- 
ship in which they are elected ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, of course, Mr. Congressman, this is probably 
a little guessing, because it’s the first year it’s happened, but I don’t 
believe it will, I don’t think so. Like I say, I am just assuming, we 
have no record to go on. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Who makes the selections of names for your town- 
ship committeemen ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. The county farmers’ union president, the county 
Farm Bureau president, county agent, manager of the FHA, and 
Soil Conservation Service supervisor, I believe, meet and select these 
10 committeemen for each township. 

Mr. Marswauz. Do you feel that this group is more qualified in 
—— out farmers to represent you than the people in your town- 
ship are ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I don’t believe so, because the people at the 
township level are pretty well acquainted with all the people in that 
township, and if it was operated the way it was before, where, if I 
recall correctly, the community or township committeemen operated 
this way, they ran the election, I believe, I think that’s—I feel at 
least it’s more democratic than this type of election. 

Mr. Marsnary. You believe that the farmers feel that they would 
be getting better service if they had a free selection of who was gomg 
to represent them ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Marsuari. You mentioned something about office manager. 
When you as a farmer go into your county office, who do you see? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, the office manager is about the only one you 
have a chance to see. 

Mr. Marsnatxi. You don’t see the county committeemen ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not very often. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Do you get the information that you desire from 
the office manager ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, as a rule I think perhaps we do, although 
not in my case, but I do know there are a lot of farmers that are dis- 
gruntled and dissatisfied because they will go to the committee, and 
ask about different things and the committee, as you know, their time 
is limited as to being in the office and there are a lot of times there are 
things they don’t know what’s going on and these people that will 
talk to the county committee and can’t get any information out of 
them feel that’s quite a how-do-you-do, and they don’t know what’s 
going on. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Of course in some of our cooperatives the board of 
directors hires a manager, isn’t this similar, where the county com- 
mitteemen hire the office manager, aren’t they a board of directors 
in employing the office manager ? 

Mr. Jounson. They probably are. The big difference there as I 
see it, is originally the county committees were the operators and pretty 
well ran this farm program, ASC, ACP, whatever you wish to call it. 
There has been a change from the county committee having this infor- 
mation and this operation and control over to the office manager, and 
it’s hard for a lot of people to accept that change, and I know there is 
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dissatisfaction with it. ‘They feel the elected committee people should 
have more power and authority, more control and authority. 

Mr. Marswauy. From your knowledge of the selection of the office 
manager, do you know of any instances where they haven’t been given 
en of hiring the office manager ? 

. JOHNSON. No, I can’t quote any instances right now. I under- 
stand from reading some of the testimony which I’m sure you gentle- 
men are familiar with in the Senate subcommittee hearings, about 
abuses and misuses of the farm programs, that there has been a lot of 
difficulty, possibly not so much in Minnesota as in some other States. 
Of course, we are worried that might happen here. 

Mr. Marswatu. That’s exactly why I am pursuing the question be- 
cause the Senate committee did find there were some grave injustices 
in a number of States, particularly in the State of Missouri where office 
managers actually were not employed by the county committee by 
having a free hand in employing the office manager, but rather from 
prepared lists, who were selected on a basis of a number of other 
things, particularly political preference rather than a knowledge of 
the farm program, we regret to say. 

» Mr; Jounson. That’s what I mentioned in my testimony, we are a 
little bit concerned about that. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, this, as you know, is the item which 
caused us the most concern at our hearing in Sioux Falls Saturday. I 
say caused us the most concern, because Mr. Marshall and Mr. Lovre 
and I have always held the concept that we must keep as far as pos- 
sible the control of our farm programs down close to the grassroots 
if-we are going to maintain a good farm program. And personally, 
I was more of less disappointed, Mr. Chairman, as we heard testimony 
which brought out that in our various townships the farmers do not 
this year have the opportunity to get up in open meeting and nomi- 
nate their fellow farmers whom they might wish for community com- 
mitteemen. I think that’s wrong, coguadies of who says it is so to the 
contrary, I think it’s getting away from our democratic processes and 
I want to tell the gentleman, Mr. Johnson, that we have considered 
this so serious, this old question, that this subcommittee has invited our 
State ASC chairman and our State administrative officer to be here 
today and answer questions relative to it. I don’t want to prejudice 
this case before hearing both sides, but we do want to go into it very 
thoroughly, Mr, Johnson. 

Mr. Marsnauw. Thank you, we appreciate your coming before the 
committee. 
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LORENCE WINTER, WHEATON, MINN. 


At this time we will hear from Mr. Winter. 
Mr. Winter. Gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate being here, 
however, I have only the prepared statement and T believe it will take 
about 12 minutes and if I may, I will read it. Otherwise I will file 
it if you so desire. 
/Mr. Marsuary. Will you proceed, then, to read it and if there are 
some parts’ that you can highlight as you go along, do that. 
Mr, Winter. Thank you. 
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My name is Lorence Winter. ._My brother and 1 farm 800 nerves m 
the Red River Valley near Wheaton, Minn. 

We consider our farm diversified in that we maintain a herd of 30; 
cattle, raise 100 hogs, 300 chickens, 30 acres of wheat, 100 acres of corn, 
80 acres of oats, 90 acres of rye, 100 of barley, 100 of flax, and 60,of 
beans; and summer fallow 160 acres each year. 

I have farmed all my life and therefore feel that I am justified in 
presenting my views for the record. I have been a director of the 
Traverse Blectzic Cooperative for 12 years and president for the past 5 
years. Our electric cooperative serves, as its members, strictly rural 
farm people. I should like to state right here that farm people con- 
sider REA the greatest boon to life on the farm, as evidenced by 
letters received in our office every month. 

Our experience in the electrical distribution business has pointed 
out to us the plight of the man on the small farm. We find the small 
farmer, under present conditions, is forced to sell to some one who 
hasa larger unit. If this trend continues, I can well see that our loan 
through the Rural Electrification Administration may be jeopardized. 

A few years ago we had a member density of 1.6 members per mile; 
today this has drop to 1.4 and, I repeat, unless something is done 
for the family-size farm this trend will continue. We feel that Gov- 
ernment power from. hydroelectric plants has done a great deal for 
electric cooperatives in that it has broken the private power monopol 
and greatly reduced rates. We also feel that it is imperative that this 

olicy continue under the preference clause to hold a healthy balance 
tween private and Government power. We also realize that it. is 
far from a complete answer to the farmer’s problems. 

In recent years the principal argument before the Congress on the 
agricultural problem has been on the merits of rigid and flexible 
supports. The favorite argument of supporters of flexibility, a very 
low support on crops in oversupply, seems to be that this will dis- 
courage production of these crops and naturally bring the price back. 
to the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

As a farmer with 35 years of active experience, let me point out. the 
fallacy of the above theory. To begin with, a farmer does not switch 
the production on his farm at the drop of a hat.. To small farmers 
especially, a change in type of farming involves prohibitive expense. 

The bare truth is that, as the history of agriculture has shown, when 
the farmer finds himself unable to make a living or meet his obliga- 
tions by raising 20 bushels to the acre, he is going to make every effort 
to increase his yield and put as many acres as possible of hitherto 
unworked acres into the effort as well. Result: more surplus and more 
misery than before; foreclosure and another farmer to seek. a job in 
the city; another tract added to the increasing holdings of corporate 
and nonresident farmers. 

While corporation farming may mean greater efficiency, there could 
be a.question if it is worth it. 

It means the end of the family-size farm. Yes; as surely as: the 
school bus meant the end of the. country school, it will mean just that, 
The beautiful: homes will crumble where they stand, to be replaced. by 
the mansion of the farm overseer in a nearby city. 

The small town will disappear, too. It. will,mean also the end: of 
the unorganized producer she takes at the market,.the price the buyer 
offers. He will be replaced by an organization of corporate farmers 
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who will control the price of their commodities as closely as the manu- 
facturersdonow. They will buy collectively at wholesale. We already 
have examples of large operators arene the retailer to obtain their 
farm fuel supply. The purpose of the ill-fated farm holiday move- 
ment will become a standard policy geared to supply and demand. 

Our farm programs of the past have been effective to a certain 
degree but they have also pointed out that you cannot control produc- 
tion by curtailing acreage. I am of the firm belief that we must have 
rigid supports and that production must be controlled on an allocation 
of bushels, gallons, pounds, et cetera. If the farmer on a family-size 
farm enti be guaranteed the cost of production plus a profit on this 
type of allocation, he would be guaranteed a favorable income. If he 
should overproduce his allocation he would have to sell on the open 
market or carry it over to a year when he was unable to fill his alloca- 
tion. Large operators would receive guaranteed supports on a lower 
percentage of their production with penalties on nonresident operators 
and farms without building units. 

LP should like to mention storage of grain. There should be a more 
economical way than putting grain into Government bins that require 
constant maintenance. By the way, a few years ago many of these 
bins were disposed of at a tremendous loss to the Government and this 
last year thousands of these bins were again purchased and erected. 
The point I wish to make is that we have had the experience of build- 
ing electrie lines and receiving money at a low rate of interest, which 
enabled us to make amortization and interest payments. A similar 
program for groups of farmers, cooperatives, and others whereby they 
could receive money at a low rate of interest for 35 years to build 
concrete storage facilities would make for more efficient handling and 
storage of grain. 

I am well aware that such a program would cost money. At the 
same time is there an industry today that is not subsidized? Will 
anyone deny that without the priming of the defense program which 
is pouring its billions primarily into industry, both industry and 
labor would be in worse shape than agriculture? 

The number of active farmers is decreasing at an alarming rate. 
They are caught in a squeeze. They cannot continue on trickle-down 
prosperity. 

I believe that the Congress of the United States is aware of the 
plight of the small farmer and I believe it is time that legislation be 
adopted that will serve and protect the man on the family-size farm. 

I wish to thank you honorable gentlemen for your kind attention 
and trust that consideration will be given to my statements. 

Mr. Marsnaryi. Mr. Winter, we appreciate your statement, a very 
well prepared statement. There are a number of items in your state- 
ment that are problems of the legislative committee; however, they 
are tied direct! in our work because we are concerned about the 
costs of some of. our farm programs and because of that, your state- 
ment will be given considerable attention by this committee and in 
addition, of course, to serving on the committee, each one of us has 
the responsibility of preparing legislation to present to the legislative 
committee. Mr. Andersen and I on a number of occasions have felt 
that there ought to be some change in the manner in which our grain is 
stored. It is rather expensive to store grain as you have mentioned 
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in small lots and not adapted to current facilities and it is something 
we have been giving consideration to. 

I think also, since you are interested in REA, you would be inter- 
ested in knowing that this committee has increased the funds for 
REA and RTS consistently every year since I have been on the Ap- 

ropriations Committee, every year over and above what was approved 
y the Bureau of Budget and in almost every instance we have found 
that the additional loans were not, only needed but used. 

Now, I presume—lI’ve been on this committee for 4 years, but I 
know Mr. Andersen could go- back further than that and you did the 
same thing before that; is that true? 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct, 

Mr. MarsHauu. We have increased over and above what was rec- 
ommended, 

Mr. Anprersen. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I might point out, 
way back as far as 1947, we increased the budget by $100 million for 
REA loans. 

Mr. Winter. We feel that REA has been well taken care of but 
we do feel they have a problem in the decreasing number of farms 
in which they are to serve, that is really the point I wish to make. 

Mr, ANpERsEN. They are also going to have the problem of re- 
phasing before long. I can see during my 18 years in Congress the 
changes. To start with, we put up the money to start REA. As we 
go along the load has become larger than anybody ever contemplated 
and now we find we are going to have to go into heavier installations 
all the way along the line and I believe if I am correct, we are getting 
into that phase of construction now so the loan money is by no means 
at the end, that is, the need for the loan money is by no means at 
the end today. 

I want to comment, Mr. Chairman, if I may, on this matter of 
having perhaps one or two good concrete structures per county rather 
than of a bunch of these steel tanks scattered around. I think it would 
be far more efficient. We discussed this very thing in our subcommit- 
tee 2 and 3 years back, and I believe it is the intention of our subcom- 
mittee that we will direct the Department of Agriculture Commodit 
Credit. Corporation to study the feasibility of providing, through 
some means, through loan authority, through some means, the estab- 
lishment of good-looking concrete efficient structures for the preserva- 
tion and handling of this grain rather than these innumerable tem- 
porary steel tanks that we see scattered throughout this area of the 
country. I believe it would be far more efficient, if any grain needs 
treating or cleaning or if it starts to heat, for example, they could turn 
a switch and start to run it from one bin to another and I believe in 
the long run the Nation would benefit financially and in every other 
way and each and every one of our communities would have a nice, 
sightly structure to look at, a credit to the communities, rather than 
a group, as I repeat again, of these tin cans scattered here and there. 
And don’t get me wrong. I think these tin cans are very necessary 
now, but we want to try to do a better job. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Winter, I couldn’t let this opportunity pass 
without thanking you for the fine history of the Traverse County 
REA that you sent to us. It was well prepared and we got a lot of 
enjoyment in reading and looking over the history of the REA. 

Mr. Winter. Thank you, I think our office staff deserves a great 
deal of credit for that; we were proud of the job they did. 
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LIONEL G. REECK, PAYNESVILLE, MINN. 


Mr, Marsnatu. I have what I consider a real privilege to call the 
next witness, Mr. Andersen, because he’s a neighbor of mine. 
At. this time we would like to hear from Lionel Reeck from 
Paynesville, Minn. 
. ANDERSEN. While the gentleman is coming up to the platform, 
I’m glad to welcome him to this agricultural district of ours. 
Mr. Reecs. Fred, I’ll call you Fred, and members of this committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to meet with you to state my views on 
how some of the various farm programs are being applied or operated. 
' My name is Lionel G. Reeck and my home is on a 280-acre farm north 
of Paynesville, Minn., which I own and operate. It is the sole source 
of my existence. The changes that have been made by the man who 
holds the position of Secretary of Agriculture at the present time, 
in the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committees are 
not an improvement, but quite to the contrary. I give full approval 
to what Kivin Johnson had to say in regard to the open election and 
mail selection of township committeemen. 

While in theory these men—namely, the committeemen—that made 
up the committee for our county, Stearns, are policymakers, in practice 
they take orders on almost every problem from the top. I personally 
have seen where a contract was signed by a committeeman with a 
farmer and the committeeman was ordered to scratch his name by a 
State man, thus breaking the contract without the consent of the 
farmer. Pressure from the top is constantly being applied to get 
the farmer-elected committee, made up of men who are farmers who 
know the conditions of crops and farms in our locality, to do the things 
which they would not do for it-is not in the best interests of the com- 
munity or of the family farmer. The office manager, who has no 
farm experience, runs the show according to the wishes and dictates 
of the top brass. Farmers hereabouts are all generally agreed that 
the office manager would rather not have them around. In fact, it 
has been reliably reported to me that on several occasions this remark 
was made by the manager, “we must have scared them away.” That 
certainly, in my opinion, is not right. We can never get proper 
participation under such conditions. These farmer-elected commit- 
teemen have done, can, and will do.a better. job of running the farm 
program than any office manager, or State agricultural stabilization 
and conservation office which at present works through political hench- 
men on all levels. It seems to me that Secretary Benson is trying to 
make it so tough that farmers will not participate and thus kill the 
farm program. The committeemen are wanted in the office only 
1 day a week. How can they do the work effectively under those 
conditions ? 

Mr. Marsrati. You mean they are limited with all the work they 
have to do in Stearns County, that they can be there only 1 day a week? 

Mr. Reecx. One day a week except when they have special work. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Who determines special occasions ? 

Mr. Rercx. That I haven’t been informed; I presume it comes 
through to the office manager. 
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Mr. Marsan. You mean the. office: manager tells the county com- 
mittee when they can work ¢ 

Mr. Reecx. That’s the impression I received, yes; I’m very definite 
they are told they are wanted only 1 day a week in the office; other 
times they can go if they want to, but they’re not paid for it. 

Right here I would like to make a statement relative to the intent 
of the law and Congress. Never in the history of our county has a 
class of people been so vilified against and lied about as the family-type 
farmer is today by the man who, at present, heads the Agricultural 
Department. This is my conviction; namely, that Congress should 
oon agricultural laws and agricultural appropriations in so clear a 

anguage as to the intent of the law and the Congress that even the 
profent Secretary of Agriculture could understand it. I certainly 

lieve the phrase “at the discretion of the Seeretary of Agriculture” 
should be replaced by “that the Secretary of;Agriculture must carry 
out and must use these appropriations.” Thus, if he violates the law, 
he can be brought to justice as well as the farmer who fails to carry 
out the contract. I have always believed in this saying: “You may be 
deceived if you trust too much, but you will live in torment if you do 
not trust enough.” But, when one’s trust has been abused, especially 
as has been the case these past 3 years, it’s time Congress took action, 
for the farmers are the ones tormented. 

Farm credit is harder to get and higher to keep. Interest rates 
have gone up in practically every instance. This brings an even 
greater strain on the farmer at a time when he already has a very, 
very hard time to make a go of it because the present administration 
saw fit to break its 1952 campaign commitments so soon after election 
by removing the protection a government should give the people and 
in this case—parity, or near parity-price protection for the farmers 
so that the prices they receive for their products will permit them 
to live as other Americans do—to pay their bills and keep their homes. 
All these things I am discussing ultimately deal with, as they should, 
the overall farm program of which farm credit is one part. I believe 
the farm program is for farmers, that is, men who live and work on 
the farm of our land, and not for the processors, as Benson seems to 
think. When a man has to pay 4% percent on Federal land-bank 
loans, an increase of one-half to 1 percent, it means that he has to pay 
$4.50 interest every year on an acre of land valued at $100 an acre, add 
to this $2 or more for taxes and you can see that the farmer has a 
yearly standing expense of from $6.50 to $7 per acre, even before he 
plants, cultivates,.or reaps the harvest. That means this item of ex- 
pense equals about $1,100 for 160 acres. From our vantage point we 
observe this: Farm income down nearly 30 percent during the present 
administration, while bankers have declared up to 25 percent divi- 
dends. How long can we take the money from our operations to 
bolster other peoples’ income rises? They tell us that the reason for 
interest rates increasing is to check inflation. I want this committee 
to know that there is no inflation among the farmers in my com- 
munity. The fact is, we are not in a better economic condition, as I 
am told this country is, but, we are m a real farm depression. 

When the farmer goes to the bank for a short-term loan, he pays 
from 6 to 8 percent, which means that on the average he has to give 
one-tenth of his net income for the interest. on this short-term note. 
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This is comparable to my own experience. You can see how important 
interest rates are in this struggle to get parity of income. A farmer 
should be able to borrow more, that is, a higher percentage of real 
value of the farm he buys. 

I am very much interested in the REA and the REA, like most 
co-ops, is the finest and most democratic of all our different types of 
business organizations. This danger is apparent to me in view of 
these facts: The REA co-op has to rely too much on the private 
public power utilities for their sources of power and with rural elec- 
tric co-ops generating only five-tenths percent of all electric power, 
there is real danger that our democratic cooperatives will be eased out 
by the monopolies. Then we will be back in the dark days when my 
father and others asked the public power monopoly that ran right 
through our community, and still does, to hook up for electric power 
and light. The answer was “No,” unless the farmer would practically 
give away his farm for electricity. It wasn’t until REA that we 
could get electricity we could afford to use. Now this same company 
tells us “electricity is penny cheap,” implying that they are responsi- 
ble, when the truth is they were unwilling to render this service at a 
reasonable cost. Second, they are building many lines now unneces- 
sary, and one was through my land, all for the purpose of wndercut- 
ting the REA. Let us remember we need more and more electricity— 
we are not a status quo society and REA must generate more and 
more of its power and be less and less reliant on those monopolies 
greedy for power and money, who have and will again bleed us if they 
can. 

The fact is that the present administration adds up all Agricultural 
Department expenses to the farm program bill, whether the farmer 
receives and benefits from it or not. The Crop Reporting Agency is 
one such item of expense, in my belief. It benefits the processors, dis- 
tributors, and speculators; but then the present administration seems 
to believe they are the farmers, but I am sure you distinguished gentle- 
men are above that. For this reason, I feel that it should be removed 
from the Department, if not eliminated altogether. When the news 
is gathered and surely when it comes out, the farmer already has his 
plans made and his planting work done and the seasons are too short 
to induce him to change; then, too, it would be too expensive; un- 
doubtedly, the cow has had her calf and the sow her pigs. 

The general impression most folks have of the soil bank is that it is 
a handout to the farmers. Nothing could be further from the truth 
and the two salient features should be brought out more clearly, 
namely, to protect farm income by cutting production, and that the 
farmer is paid for that, and to conserve the national resources. I be- 
lieve the farmer should be paid according to normal, rather than the 
appraised yield. This past summer the county committeemen were 
pressured from top down into lowering the payment to farmers by 
driving the appraisal way down. It also varied too much from local- 
ity to locality at the will and pleasure of the State men. 

The Extension Service has done well in promoting more production, 
but nothing, absolutely nothing, in bringing the true facts of price 
and price relationships to the farmer and consumer. They merely 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the monopolies who process, distribute, 
and speculate with our products in misleading statements that not 
only are false, but will be disastrous to our economy if continued. 
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While farmers get less, consumers pay more, and the profits of the 
processors, distributors, and speculators rise astronomically. The Ex- 
tension Service is in need of closer scrutiny by farmers and Congress 
and each should have more control over it. 

All these services I have discussed are a part of the total farm pro- 
gram and the real goal of that should never be obscured, for it is full 
parity for the farmer. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Marswauu. Thank you, Lionel. It was a very fine statement. 
You bring out some questions in your statement that I am glad you 
brought up as it does permit us to clarify some of them. Under our 
Constitution, the Congress of the United States has the responsibility 
of making laws. Some of the points that you mentioned in your 
statement are matters which come directly under the responsibility of 
the Congress itself in passing the laws. There were some other items 
which you mentioned about the administration that are the responsi- 
bility of the administration, they are the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. My colleague, who is here today, and other members of the 
subcommittee have been concerned on a number of occasions that the 
intent ef the Congress is not being carried out in Department of 
Agriculture. 

e.have continually questioned some of the top people in the De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning their attitude of doing as we have 
done. It has been said that a law which passed Congress which is a 
poor law if it’s ably administered will look like a good law, while the 
reverse -is also true, that if Congress passes a good law and it is not 
administered in proper fashion it can be made to look like a bad law. 
I think there is a lot of truth in that statement. 

Now as far as we’re concerned one of the things that we have con- 
tinually asked the Department for, is investigating of the spread be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. To date we have not received 
from the Department of Agriculture the information which we have 
requested. 

‘ Lalso must-call attention to another thing at this point. On Friday, 
September 21, 1956, the St. Paul Pioneer Press came out and it had in 
the headlines, big headlines, “Farm Status Better, Benson Tells Ike.” 
We picked up the market page, and on the same day, we note that 
“Hogs decline 25 cents at South St. Paul,” and “Grains dip in slowest 
recent trade.” If this was only one isolated instance it would not be 
so serious but so many times prophecies and statements of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have not coincided with the market conditions, 
that we are inclined to give a great deal of credence to some of the 
statements that you made in your statement. 

We do appreciate very much your coming and taking time out to 
give us the benefit of your thinking and again I wish to compliment 
you on your excellent statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who have been and 
still am, critical of the Secretary of Agriculture relative to certain 
phases of his operation of the programs affecting agriculture. But 
now here I’m fearful we’re getting into the political field, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t want to turn this hearing today into a political arena, 
whether or not I agree with you on certain points. We're here to gain 
information relative to appropriations for agriculture, how they affect 
our programs, so I hope that we will keep our testimony, ladies and 
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gentlemen, based on the operations of our farm programs for which 
we pu up money. 
1ave no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reecx. I might add this, it wasn’t a matter of party versus 
party buta matter of man within a party. 

Mr. Anpersen. You will admit, Mr. Reeck, you’re getting slightly 
political ? 

Mr. Rexcx. No; strictly personality matters. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you. 


Farm Programs 


WITNESS 
RAY RADERMACHER, BROOTEN, MINN. 


At this time I’d lke to hear from another good friend of mine, 
Mr. Ray Radermacher, of Brooten, Minn. 

Mr. Rapermacuer. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the 
committee, and ladies and gentlemen, my name is Ray Radermacher, 
my occupation is farming, F operat a farm in Stearns County. Asa 
farmer I have neither the time nor the facilities to find a solution to 
the ills of agriculture, I can only tell you the situation as I see it. 

It is encouraging to me that the members of this committee are 
concerned enough about conditions in agriculture to hold hearings 
such as this, where people actually engaged in farming can express 
their opinion on the methods used by the artment of Agriculture, 
and the various types of farm programs. You undoubtedly wish to 
hear how we really feel about it, so I shall feel free to voice my 
opinion. 

To begin with, I feel the capacity to formulate a program that will 
give farmers economic equality lies within the powers of our Govern- 
ment, and with the information available on agriculture it should not 
be insurmountable. 

It is evident that many officials of our Government do not have the 
desire to do anything for ene Due to misadministration and 
negligence on the part of the Department of Agriculture in adminis- 
tering a program that is inadequate in itself, and based on the theo 
that by lowering farm price supports it will yr Faker eh to agri- 
culture, many of our finest young farmers have been forced to leave 
the land, and many more are slated to go unless the deplorable price 
relationship between what we buy and what we sell is brought into 
proper balance. If the present conditions continue I could be one of 
those slated to join the laboring forces as being too inefficient to farm. 

I believe it should be the duty of the Department of Agriculture to 
serve all farm people as one group, and not try to antagonize grain 
farmers against the livestock farmers, and vice versa as has been the 
case in the past few years. It should be the duty of that Department 
to carry out to the fullest extent any farm legislation enacted by 
Con 


e Department has done away with control of the farm program 
at the local level by farmer-elected committeemen, and this year 
they’ve employed men to spot check the checkers, who checked the 
checker who checked to see if the committeemen measured the farmers’ 
cornfield properly. Besides being costly, it certainly gives the im- 
pression that farmers are dishonest, or aren’t to be trusted. 
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If we’re going to get the desired results at the local level, we must 
start correction procedures at the top leyel where the rules and regula- 
tions are formulated. 

The county ASC office, under the office manager is run with the 
attitude of a relief agency, rather than as a part of the Nation’s most 
important industry. I know of one case where the ASC office, under 
the direction of the State fieldman, tried to collect a payment on a 
grain-storage facility loan from the proceeds the farmer had from 
a price-support loan, when this particular payment was not due, and 
the farmer would not be in violation of the contract if he paid it at any 
time within a 12-month period. I inquired from a person in charge 
of those loans, and I was informed they are all handled in this 
manner. 

This past year the community committeemen were asked to adver- 
tise snk promote the soil-conservation program. What happened! 
The county ran out of funds, conservation payments were cut, and 
many farmers were turned away without aid. 

Another example of the bungling of the Department of Agriculture 
is the fact that during the past few years the county ASC office never 
knows from one day to the next what changes in interpreting farm 
legislation might be forthcoming from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
A telegram today stating it’s this way, a telephone call tomorrow re- 
versing the decision. These and many other reasons are due cause why 
farmers are losing faith in the Department of Agriculture. I ask you 
how long is the farmer going to be subjected to all the abuses of being 
a political football ? 

We needn’t look for the source of the trouble in the handling of the 
programs at the local level, the source of the trouble begins at the top. 
{ don’t believe the need is for more policing of the farmer, but I do 
believe the need is for legislation to make it mandatory for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out programs enacted by Congress. A 
good example is the appropriations made for supporting perishable 
products—approximately $800 million, I believe—is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpersen. There is available $300 million each year for that 
purpose, and you may be correct in saying at this particular time there 
might be $800 million available. 

Mr. Rapermacuer. It was left to the discretion of the Secretary to 
use as he saw fit. I think the committee knows better than I how little 
of it was used. Apparently the Department decided the disaster 
level had not been reached at any time in the recent past. 

I think it is hardly a democracy when the intent of legislation 
enacted by our duly elected Senators and Representatives can be 
ignored by an individual who is not an elected official of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I’m thoroughly disgusted with the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture who are using the Department to tell the American public 
about how flexible supports came along just in time, as farmers were 
heading down the road to socialism, and that we were losing our souls 
as the direct results of having 90 percent of parity price supports. It is 
sickening to think that we appropriate tax doltare to run a propaganda 
mill like this. 

Surely it should be the duty of the Department of Agriculture to 
inform the-public through the Extension Service, and other facilities 
available to them, the actual facts concerning the farm program. ' The 
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most important part of our whole farm program is the level at which 
price supports are set. We've been at the mercy of flexible map porte 
for the past several years, and the flexible program has not only suc- 
ceeded in sending farm prices down, but it has created some real hard- 
ships on our Nation’s farms. We are told production is too great, we 
can’t expect stable prices, yet our Government permits many millions 
of bushels of grain to be imported in competition to the commodities we 
raise. Why shouldn’t farmers be protected against foreign competi- 
tion as well as industry ? 

There are many cases where our farm children are deprived of the 
necessary education that is so vital in the modern world today. Many 
times a farm lad must forgo his education because the family needs 
help with the farm work, and we cannot compete for hired help with 
business and industry, due to the deplorably low prices we receive for 
our products. Many times medical and dental care are postponed, 
due to the economic conditions that prevail in agriculture today. Is it 
asking too much that we be given equal opportunity to obtain some 
of the things other classes of people take for granted, such as running 
water and bathrooms? Many farm homes do not have these conven- 
iences. No, gentlemen, we’re not asking for anything but 100 percent 
of equality, surely we shouldn’t be content with 60 or 75 percent of a 
fair chance. There are a number of suggestions for price-support 
programs that would bring farmers 100 percent of parity that are 
more worthy of consideration, and as yet have never been tried, than 
the age-old so-called free market, or flexible program my grandfather 
could tell you about if he were alive. The same program by which the 
farmer is being neglected today. 

We’re not living in the horse-and-cluck days. We need new ideas 
and new legislation to meet the many problems of a mechanized agri- 
culture. To me, a free agriculture is one where I can meet my obliga- 
tions and provide properly for my family. If production controls 
are deemed. a necessity, it is.better to raise 75 acres of corn and be able 
to stay on the land than to raise 100 acres and go broke. 

I realize there is no easy solution to the many complex problems 
confronting agriculture today, but I ask of you gentlemen, Is it fair 
and proper to ask the farmers to bear the major part of the burden 
that the blessing of abundance seems to have created ? 

With no criticism directed at any one individual, I ask you, don’t 
we have the ability and intellect to cope with the problems in agricul- 
ture? Can’t this abundance be utilized without penalizing the farmer, 
or is it that our Government doesn’t have the desire to honestly and 
sincerely try to find a solution ? 

I firmly believe it would be in the interest of every American, and 
it should be the policy of our Government, to provide the necessary 
legislation to,protect our family farms. If our thinking has gone so 
far along the lines of efficiency and mass production that we no longer 
place a value on many individuals having the opportunity to own and 
operate their own. businesses, I say, then, may the good Lord enlighten 
us. 

I thank you. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Any questions, Mr. Andersen ¢ 

Mr. AnpersEN.. I would like to state that this gentleman has brought 
out several of the points that I have also in the past brought out, and 
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that is that the farmer cannot exist without his fair share of the na- 
tional income. And I agree with you that you can’t do that on the 
basis of flexible price supports. 

On the other hand, I want to say this, I don’t agree with the gentle- 
man’s statement that there is anybody in our Nation, that there could 
possibly be anybody in our Nation, Democrat or Republican, who does 
not want to do everything he can to solve this problem. After all it is 
a matter of opinion. These people who are for flexible price supports, 
I think are just as good Americans as H. Carl Andersen and the wit- 
ness before us. It simply is a matter of opinion, and they can perhaps 
put up as valid an argument as you and I can in behalf of the 90- 
percent supports, but you’re absolutely right in saying that we on the 
tarm, our children, are entitled to just as much of a fair deal as people 
anywhere in this great Nation of ours, and I will back you up 100 
percent on it, on the general thesis of what you had to say this morning. 

Mr. Rapermacuer. If I may, I would like to say that I didn’t say 
that there was anyone that didn’t have the desire to do anything for 
agriculture, I asked if our Government didn’t have the desire. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That’s the term I took exception to, because I can’t 
conceive that anybody in America in a responsible position wants to 
do anything which would impair or lower our economic structure 
and if you don’t give a fair deal to agriculture and every other group, 
why, we are going to dislocate our entire economy, but again I reit- 
erate, much as I disagree with Secretary Benson on this one particular 
phase, flexible versus 90 percent, I respect him in his work in many 
other fields. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Thank you. 


University oF Minnesota Actrivirtes IN Frecp or AGRICULTURE 
WITNESS 


THEODORE H. FENSKE, DEAN, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Marsnaty. At this time we'll hear from Dean Fenske. 

We are very glad to hear from you. It’s a privilege to have you 
before our committee. 

Mr. Fenske. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, my 
name is Theodore H. Fenske. I am the associate dean of the Institute 
of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota. First of all, I want 
to join with Superintendent Edson in extending a welcome to this 
committee and its staff to the West Central School and Station here 
at Morris, and J want to say a very sincere thank you and express our 
appreciation to you for coming here to this part of the country. 

Mr. Anversen. Might I recall for the record, Dean Fenske, that you 
yourself perform a great service to agriculture. That was especially 
true when you were at the head of the School of Agriculture here in 
Morris. 

Mr. Fensxe. Thank you, you’re very kind. 

I do want to also express appreciation to the committee, particularly 
the Appropriations Committee for their very careful consideration of 
the matters which affect the State and Federal relationships, particu- 
larly in research and agricultural extension work. You gentlemen, 
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of course, are fully aware of the long and fruitful relationship which 
has existed between the States and the Federal Government in these 
respects, but I think you’re also convinced, after listening to the testi- 
mony this morning, that we have many problems in agricultural ex- 
tension and in research and in teaching, which are still unmet, and 
they’re unmet in part because of lack of funds. And therefore this is 
a problem which comes directly to your committee. 

also want to express the regrets of the dean of the Institute of 
Agriculture, Dr. Harold Macy, that he is not able to be here today. 
Unfortunately a prior commitment to the Department of State in 
connection with a visit of the Minister 6f Agriculture of West Ger- 
many to our university campus in the Twin Cities made it necessary 
for him to remain in St. Paul today. I might say, for the information 
of the committee, that this visit involves discussions on the matter of 
exchange of scientific and technical knowledge and skills in agricul- 
ture on the part of our Government with that of the West German 
Government. 

I should like to briefly explain the organizational pattern of the 
Institute of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, and then 
ask the chairman to present representatives of the several broad divi- 
sions who will make brief statements to the committee. 

The Institute of Agriculture includes é¢verything connected with 
agriculture, forestry, home economics, and veterinary medicine in the 
university. The work is divided into three broad fields—research, 
represented by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station ; resi- 
dent teaching, represented by the schools and college; and off-campus 
teaching and pu lic service, represented by the Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

The Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station includes head- 
quarters at St. Paul, the central station, and the various branch expe- 
riment stations located throughout the State. The west central station 
here at Morris is one of those branch stations. All of the research 
work in agriculture is conducted through. the agricultural experiment 
station. This includes that financed by State and school appropria- 
tions and by private grants. The director of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station is Dr. H. J: Sloan, who will present his 
statement later. 

Resident teaching includes the College of Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Home Economics, the School of Veterinary Medicine, the non- 
degree School of Agriculture, and the department of short courses, 
all on the St. Paul campus, and subcollegiate vocational schools of 
agriculture at Waseca, Crookston, Grand Rapids, and here at Morris. 
The director of resident instruction, who has particular responsibility 
for the administration of the College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics is assistant dean, Dr. Austin A. Dowell, who will also 
present a statement to the committee. 

The agricultural extension service includes the work of the extension 
specialists who headquarter on. the St. Paul campus, and the county 
extension staffs. This work, of course, is cooperative with the Fed- 
eral Government, and with county governments. The director of the 
agricultural extension service is Mr. Skuli Rutford, who will speak on 
behalf of the unit he directs. 

Now. with that background in mind, I should like to ask the com- 
mittee’s permission to present three people for their statements. 
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Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, may I introduce Dr. 
H: J. Sloan, director of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station ? 

Next may I present Dr. Austin A. Dowell, director of resident in- 
striction and assistant dean in charge of the College of Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Home Economics? 

Last, may I introduce Mr. Skuli Rutford, director of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service ? 

fr. Chairman, I should like to ask if you call in order Dr. Sloan, 
Director Dowell, Dean and Director Dowell, and Director Rutford, for 
very brief statements from each one of them. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


DR. H. J. SLOAN, DIRECTOR, MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 


Mr. MarsHauy. We will certainly be pleased to do that. 

Dr.. Sloan, we are very pleased to have you take time before this 
committee, knowing how valuable your time is we appreciate your 
doing that. 

Dr. Stoan. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to make 
this statement to you. For brevity I’ll read statement as prepared. 

No one working in the field of agriculture can escape an awareness 
of the important advances that have been achieved in the last 2 or 3 
decades. This progress results not only in increased total and per unit 

roduction, but also in increased per man output, shorter working 
je considerable reduction in manual labor and a great many more 
comforts and privileges for the farm family. 

Significant among the advances that we accept as everyday experi- 
ence are the increased resistance of plants to insects and diseases, 
improved quality of farm products, improved feed efficiency for all 
classes of livestock, and greater adaptability of more crops over a 
wider range of climatic conditions. 

More specific examples may be cited: 200-pound pigs at 414 months 
instead of 6 months or longer; 3-pound broilers at 9 weeks instead of 
14 weeks; varieties of wheat and oats resistant to the present im- 
portant races of rust; soybeans that will mature in northern Minne- 
sota ; extension of the Corn Belt well into the northern tier of States; 
raspberries acclimated to Minnesota ; milk directly from the cow to the 
cooling tank; the evaluation of chemicals for the control of weeds, 
insects, and diseases; and improved methods for the protection of 
our soil by such means as strip cropping, terracing, and proper crop 
sequences. 

These advances would not have been possible had it not been for 
research. In this research effort should be included not only the 
State experiment stations, but also the researches of the Federal 
Government, private institutions, and industry. This work to a 
very large degree has been done by these agencies working hand in 
hand on problems of mutual concern. This has been especially true 
between the agricultural experiment station and numerous research 
agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture. More 
recently industry has been providing more support for and has been 
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working in closer cooperation on researches in this and other experi- 
ment stations. Much help has also come from those working in re- 
lated fields and in the fundamental sciences not commonly associated 
with agriculture. ; 

In spite of these and many other accomplishments, the problems in 
agriculture continue to confront those who are charged with finding 
the answers. Indeed in some cases it seems that the problems needing 
solution are increasing rather than becoming fewer. This possibly 
is due in part to the fact that we now recognize gaps in many fields 
of knowledge that were not previously apparent ; and it may be partly 
due to the fact that as we approach the upper limits of production 
efficiency, additional increases are more difficult to obtain. 

This is no less true in the general area of soils research and in the 
more specialized area of soil and water conservation research. Evi- 
dence of the important of this area of activity to Minnesota agricul- 
ture was made manifest by an appropriation in the 1955 session of the 
State legislature for a new soils building. This will be a major con- 
tribution to our research facilities and will provide an opportunity 
to add to our group of specialized scientists for a broader attack on 
the soils problems facing this important agricultural area. 

In spite of this major addition, we recognize fully that we will not 
even then be able to attack all of the problems still facing our farmers. 
The great diversity of soil types in Minnesota complicates our situ- 
ation, particularly in view of the fact that much of this variation is 
found in the major farming areas of the State, 

While a great deal of research needs to be done on all soil types, it 
seems to us that it would be wise to concentrate on the more impor- 
tant ones, at least until some of the major problems have been solved. 
These include not only information on the results of fertilization, but 
also on more fundamental questions of soil management, water infiltra- 
tion, water runoff, soil compaction, and soil organic matter. We are 
finding more and more that the answers to agricultural problems are 
resulting from fundamental studies. We feel very definitely, there- 
fore, that it is this aspect of our research that needs special emphasis, 
Because of the multiplicity of problems and the great amount of work 
needed, Minnesota should welcome any assistance that can be pro- 
vided in supplying information concerning any of our major soil 
associations. 

The Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station has had a long and 
productive experience in coordinated research with the Agricultural 
Research Service and the Soil Conservation Service which should pro- 
vide a firm base for cooperatively continuing and expanding the pro- 
grams of all of these agencies. With such a background, unnecessary 
duplication of effort should not be an issue if facilities are provided by 
the Agricultural Research Service for studies on Minnesota soils. We 
shall simply develop our own research program in cooperation with 
appropriate scientists in the Agricultural Research Service and we 
feel confident, on the basis of past experience, that its researches will 
be planned with the same spirit of cooperation. 

The soils department through the experiment station will of course 
make available to the proposed Agricultural Research Service Labora- 
tory what information it has that may be helpful. It will also make 
every effort to be of any assistance it can in the development of this 
new research activity. 
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Mr. Marsuacti. Thank you, Dr. Sloan. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I say this, I think we have just listened to two 
very fine statements by Dean Fenske and Dr. Sloan. It just makes 
me all the more proud of our agricultural colleges and agricultural 
school setup in the State of Minnesota. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Might I add to that we hear a lot about this work 
outside of the State and that, of course, does pléase’ us, too. Thank 
you, Dr, Sloan. 


Neep ror TRAINED AGRICULTURAL "PERSONNEL 


WITNESS 


DR. AUSTIN A. DOWELL, DIRECTOR OF RESIDENT INSTRUCTION, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to have a friend of mine of long 
standing, Dr. Dowell, appear before the committee. 

Dr. Dowell, it’s a real privilege to have you before our committee. 

Dr. Dowetx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Austin A. Dowell. My position is direc- 
tor of resident instruction and assistant dean, College of Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Home Economics, Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota. 

I have heard so often, this morning, Mr. Chairman, the need for 
trained agricultural scientists. The first hearing of that I had today 
was yourself at the breakfast this morning, when you emphasized 
the need for trained people. I have heard Congressman Andersen 
mention that several times this morning, and I believe half of the 
speakers thus far have stressed that need. I'll address my brief 
remarks to that subject. 

An expansion of our agricultural research, extension, and other 
professional programs calls for an increase in trained personnel to 
fill the newly created position, and this, in turn, calls for an expansion 
of our college teaching programs. 

The present demand for college trained men in agriculture is far 
greater than the supply. In a recent national survey it was found 
that 15,000 professionally trained graduates in agriculture were 
needed each year to meet demands. Only 8,500 students graduated 
from the agricultural colleges of the United States during the year 
of the study, leaving a large unmet demand. 

This is a matter of national concern. If society is to have an ade- 
uate supply of well-trained teachers, research and extension works, 
arm operators, and business and professional specialists in agricul- 

ture, it will be necessary for a larger number of American youth to 
enter our agricultural colleges, and for many of these young people 
to continue through a graduate program. 

Several casual factors are responsible for this shortage of trained 
agriculturalists. Possibly the most important is the general attitude 
that agriculture is a vocational rather than a professional field. ‘This 
is reflected in the attitude of parents, school administrators, high- 
school counselors, and many high-school students. 

The cost of a college program also deters many farm youth from 
attending college. A higher proportion of farm youth must pay for 
transportation to and from college and for board and room while at- 
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tending college than is the case with urban youth, many of whom 
attend a local college or university and can live at home. 

The result'is that a smaller proportion of farm boys finish high 
school than town and city boys. A smaller proportion of farm boys 
who graduate from high school go on to cdllags than town and city 
boys. : A smaller proportion of farm-reared boys who enter college 
complete the 4-year program required for graduation than town- and 
city-reared boys. In short, the record shows that a smaller propor- 
tion of farm-reared boys complete a college program than boys raised 
in any other major occupational group—professional and semipro- 
fessional, managerial, white collar, and skilled and unskilled workers. 

This is unfortunate for two reasons. First, about two-thirds of 
the boys raised on Minnesota farms will have to leave the farm because 
there are not enough farms to goaround. The proportion varies from 
about one-half in the most productive areas. These boys must receive 
just.as good education as town and city boys if they are to compete 
successfully with them, Those interested in a college program in 
agriculture can make good use of their farm experience. 

Furthermore, many more urban boys would be attracted into spe- 
cialized agricultural areas if they were aware of the many career 
opportunities for those with the necessary training. At present, about 
two-thirds of the college students in agriculture at the University 
of Minnesota come from farms, and one-third from small towns and 
cities. 

Second, the one-third who remain on farms will be in greater need 
of a college education than ever before. Farming has changed greatly 
during recent years. It has become a highly technical business. It 
involves an investment of $50,000 to $100,000 or more. The operator 
needs a good working knowledge of plant and animal genetics, plant 
and animal nutrition, soil and water conservation, insect and weed 
control, the operation and maintenance of farm machinery and farm 
buildings, marketing farm products and purchasing farm supplies, 
and the business training required to combine the various resources 
into an efficient functioning whole. In addition, he should have sufli- 
cient training in the social sciences to be an effective citizen at the local, 
State, and national levels. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the old philosophy that agriculture 
is a vocational field requiring relatively little education must be re- 
placed during the last half of this 20th century with a philosophy 
that agriculture is a professional field requiring highly trained per- 
sonnel if agriculture is to contribute its full share to our national 
economy. High-school students, both rural and urban, should be ac- 
quainted with career opportunities in all fields, including agriculture, 
so that they can choose their careers more wisely. Serious thought 
should be given to developing ways and means whereby worthy and 
needy high-school graduates can obtain a college education. This is 
especially important to the farm youth of this country. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of presenting these remarks. 

Mr. Marswatt. There’s rarely a day goes by that this committee 
isn’t made aware of the fact that we have a shortage of people trained 
in the agricultural field. 

Dr. Dower. This, I take it, Mr. Congressman, is probably a matter 
that. we ought to be handling in our State alone and not as.a con- 
gressional matters that the great majority of the high-school coun- 
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selors have students who are not aware of these very great and many 
careers that are open to these people; and as soon as a good, bright 
boy shows up they begin to steer lien to engineering or law or some 
other field than agriculture; and it’s our job, apparently, to get back 
to the counselors and let them know of farm careers. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. 
Dowell has touched on one of the most important basic matters that 
we have heard here today. 

Doctor, I not only hear this brought up relative to our various 
agricultural services, but sitting as I have as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee on Appropriations, I find we’re faced there 
with the very same problem: Where are we going to get the trained 
personnel? It is such a serious problem, that I am already in the 

rocess of having certain legislation drafted, and I hope that we will 
have that prepared for introducing it in the Congress in January. 

In dealing with this critical problem of training and educating the 
young people of our Nation, as you say, there are the bright young 
people who cannot get an education. In an effort to more fully meet 
our growing critical need for technical and scientific manpower, and 
we’re not limiting this proposed legislation simply to agriculture, we 
‘don’t want to train people for agriculture and then have them taken 
away from us into AEC and other fields of Government. I say this 
to you and to all of the gentlemen present, that I will appreciate your 
careful study of such a proposal and your advice and counsel as to how 
to go about it. We are going to introduce legislation very early in 
the next session of Congress to try to do something on this problem. 
Many people are talking about, it’s just the way, same way, doctor, 
that many people talked about the watershed and soil bank. Mr. 
Marshall and I first introduced the first two bills in Congress on the 
soil bank; we got busy and got it through. I was 1 of 2 sponsors 
of the watershed program. It gets down to the old adage, where is 
there a lot of talk and lots of demand, why not go about it and do 
something about it. We intend to do just that. 

Dr. DowEtu. Our university is greatly concerned about this matter. 
I also know that land-grant college universities are concerned. I am 
in hopes they will be able to make some suggestions that will be useful. 

‘Mr. Anpersen. We are spending millions of dollars in Fulbright 
scholarships, why shouldn’t we do that for our own bright young 
people, why shouldn’t we do something of that nature to make sure we 
‘develop the very best scientific possibilities. 

Dr. Dower. The answer to your question can only be “Yes.” 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. I want you to help me develop such a thing and help 
” advance this legislation, Doctor, and I say this to all the gentlemen 

ere. 


{ 


ExTENsION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


SKULI RUTFORD, DIRECTOR, MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL EX- 
. TENSION SERVICE 


, Mr. Marsuauu., We would like to hear from Mr. Rutford before we 
‘adjourn for lunch. 

Ir. Rurrorp. My name is Skuli Rutford, my position is director 
of the agricultural extension service. I intend to discuss briefly the 
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role of research and extension in the revolution which has taken place 
in agriculture, particularly here in America. The land-grant college 
system, of which the extension services are a part, was established in 
1862, less than a century ago. : It took most of the first:25 years for the 
work to get established and for significant research to get underway, 
and the payoff has come largely in the past 30 or 40 years, greatly 
accelerated in the past 15 years. 

Extension work, as we know it, began after the turn of the century, 
and the Cooperative Extension Service, providing for an educational 
program in agriculture, through cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and counties, was established in 1913. The legisla- 
tion provided for a highly decentralized organization, with emphasis 
on the county, and with the programs to be developed on the highly 
diverse problems of the some 3,000 counties of the United States. 
The programs in the counties are built up by the local people around 
their problems. The educational programs developed are based on 
the findings of research of the college in the specific State and of the 
whole land-grant-college system of the United States, Department of 
Agriculture, and of the many private firms and institutions. The 
extension services can only be as good as the research on which their 
work is based—and I suppose it could be added that with all of the 
difficulties of communication, we seldom fully achieve that. The 
basic legislation states that the object of extension shall be— 
to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practical 


information on subjects related to agriculture and home economics and to 
encourage the application of the same— 


and as to methods, states it shall— 


consist of giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and 
home economics and subjects relating thereto to persons not attending or resi- 
dent in said colleges in the several communities and imparting information on 
subjects through demonstrations, publications, and otherwise. 

The power extension staff in Minnesota includes 91 county agri- 
cultural agents, 75 home agents, 16 full-time 4-H Club agents, and 
about 35 assistant agents and special workers. These county workers 
are working constantly with local people on the problems currently 
important, and in a State with as diverse an agriculture as Minne- 
sota, it means a very wide range of activities at any one time. Back- 
ing up the county workers and constantly in touch with research in 
their respective fields is a staff of specialists. The services of special- 
ists are available to the counties on a regularly scheduled basis and 
on call in unusual or emergency situations. 

The extension program today, 48 years after the enactment of the 
original law, has three phases: agricultural, home, and youth. In 
agriculture, in the early years, emphasis in research and extension 
was largely concerned with production problems. Production still 
is important, but the programs have changed and today economic 
oe relating to farm management, product utilization, and mar- 

eting are receiving constantly increasing attention. Currently, out- 
look meetings are being held out in the counties by economic and live- 
stock specialists bringing to farmers the latest information on mar- 
kets and market prospects. The background information was pre- 
pared in a 12-State meeting of research and extension marketing 
specialists, recently held in Illinois, and is presented at this time to 
be most useful, especially to livestock feeders in making their plans. 
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In the home economics field much emphasis has been placed on 
nutrition and food problems, health, and general family welfare. As 
in agriculture, the county program is planned by local people and 
includes the activities that seem most important in the community. 
Increasingly it is concerned with home management, community prob- 
lems, and general public affairs. Last year nearly 100,000 families 
were involved in the home-extension program in Minnesota. 

The youth program, particularly through 4-H Club work, has 
always had a prominent place in the total extension program. The 
club program is built around projects based on farm and home prac- 
tices, is designed to increase understanding and to teach skills, but 
is broadly based and intended to assist youth in real life problems 
including self-government and citizenship. In recent years enroll- 
ment has been right at the 50,000 mark. Since the beginning of the 
program more than 500,000 boys and girls have had 4-H Club experi- 
ence in Minnesota, some for up to 10 years. Many club members of 
past years are now outstanding farmers and homemakers, and a very 
high percentage of adult 4-H leaders are former club members. The 
4-H program developed in the extension program has been used by 
many nations. 

In my opening statement I referred to the revolution which has 
taken place in agriculture in America. This has been much greater 
than is generally recognized. A recent publication by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service indicates output per man-hour of farm prod- 
ucts has nearly doubled in the North Central States during the period 
from 1919 to 1955. This change came about as a result of a number 
of factors, including among others, much labor-saving machinery, 
new and improved crop varieties, improved livestock production, 
increased use of fertilizer, better crop rotation practices, more wide- 
spread use of fertilizers, more attention to soil conservation, and 
many other labor-saving methods and devices. 

The experiment. stations have a continuous research program in 
connection with crop and livestock production. The Extension 
Service has a program which includes taking the results of such 
research to farmers as quickly and effectively as possible. In Min- 
nesota it would be very difficult to locate a farm that is not now 
making use of one or more of the research findings of the Minnesota 
experiment stations. One of the most striking ilustrations in this 
field is the growth in the use of hybrid corn. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
only a few farmers were using hybrid seed, and those mainly on a 
trial basis. Largely through extension service field demonstrations 
farmers became convinced of the superior yielding ability of hybrid 
corn. Today approximately 99 percent of the field corn raised in 
Minnesota is of hybrid strains. Currently it is quite common for 
Minnesota farmers each year to request county extension agents for 
information regarding new and improved varieties of crops and the 
availability of seed, a rather convincing evidence of their confidence 
in the results of experiment station research. At least equally sen- 
sational is the vapid. dxpansitio of soybean production in Minnesota. 
I first saw boybeans growing in Yellow Medicine County in 1925, 
in a cornfield to be hogged off. The first year the acreage was reported 
was in 1941 with 80,000 acres. In 1955 over 2 million acres were 
reported, and a few days ago it was estimated that the Minnesota 
income from beans this year should exceed $100 million. Today’s 
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varieties are probably 100 percent the product of plant breeders’ efforts 
and are very closely adapted to the localities where they are grown. 

The use of commercial fertilizer has had later and less complete 
adoption by Minnesota farmers than is true in the case of hybrid 
corn, although much progress is being made. The 1940 census of 
agriculture report showed that in 1939 Minnesota had 7,177 farmers 
or 3.6 percent using a total of 13,418 tons of commercial fertilizer, 
an average of 1.86 tons for each user. By 1954 Minnesota had 74,717 
farmers, or 45.2 percent of all operators using commercial fertilizers 
for an average of 4.22 tons per user. These are remarkable strides, 
but much work still needs to be done to extend its use to meet fully 
all fertilizer needs in the State. Some of this work lies in the field 
of extension, but much is in the field of research. Different soils and 
different crops respond differently to fertilizers. Only through re- 
search will the answers to the economic use of fertilizers be found. 
The soil-testing program established at the Institute of Agriculture 
is a valuable service to farmers and is accumulating much added infor- 
mation on Minnesota soils. County agents make most of the fer- 
tilizer recommendations based on the tests. The proposed Federal 
Soils Laboratory at Morris with expanded research should do much 
to — answers to soil problems in this area and helps agents in 
making sound fertilizer recommendations. A demonstration, Corn 
Yesterday and Today, put on in Goodhue County last year through 
the cooperation of soils and agronomy specialists and the local county 
agents demonstrated very effectively the great change in corn grow- 
ing that has been made possible through research. One-half of a 
field was planted using 1925 practices and the other half using 1955 
practices. “Corn Yesterday” used Minnesota No. 13 corn and what 
was considered good practices in 1925. “Corn Today” was Minhybrid 
508 and practices were used that included recommended practices 
for maximum yields in 1955. 1925 practices produced 59 bushels 
nm acre. 1955 practices produced 123 bushels per acre. Cost per 

hel was 14 cents per bushel less on the 1955 corn. 

This striking demonstration was viewed by several hundred farm- 
ers during the growing season, was harvested with 60 farmers attend- 
ing, and later was given wide publicity through newspapers, radio, 
TV, and the farm magazines. Thus improved practices are carried 
to farm people by extension workers. 

County agents lead a strenuous life in meeting the calls for serv- 
ice: under present conditions. Additional appropriations by Con- 
gress ‘have made it possible to add more workers in the counties, 
which has helped to better serve farm people. Demands, however, 
continue to grow so I do not know that I can say it has made the 
‘agent’s life any easier. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Thank you, Mr. Rutford, we appreciate your state- 
ment and we appreciate the close attention that was given to the hear- 
ing this morning. 

r. Anpersen. And I would also like to thank Mr. Rutford for 
a very splendid statement. 


(AFTERNOON SESSION ) 


Mr, Anpersen. Ladies. and gentlemen, the committee will come 
to order. 
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As Mr. Marshall said this: merningy it’s ourpurpose ‘in these hear- 
ings to obtain grassroots opinion relative to the administration of the 
various farm programs. We have a’great responsibility on this com- 
mittee in the appropriation of funds for agriculture. It is a twofold 
responsibility. On the one hand, we must be governed by the knowl- 
edge that every dollar we appropriate must be raised by tax processes, 
and therefore we must be prudent in our efforts to economize. On the 
other hand, we have a very real obligation to the farm community 
of this Nation to try as best we can to make funds available for neces- 
sary programs. 

The, members of this subcommittee have a special interest in the 
research programs looking toward the solution of many agricultural 
problems. We have found that many tax dollars could have been 
saved through the years if we had known more about the problems 
we are trying to solve. One of the best means of finding those time 
and money saving answers is through the medium of research. Our 
next witness has, to my personal knowledge, given to the American 
people more research results, for each research dollar expended, than 
any other man in a similar position, either in or out of the Govern- 
ment. He is both a good scientist and a good administrator, a rare 
combination so essential to his important job. He is Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw, Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and through the years he has ap- 
peared before this committee [ have learned to respect both his judg- 
ment and his ability. We are glad to have him with us today to help 
this committee develop information. We need to do a good job. 


FEDERAL Sorts LABORATORY 
WITNESS 


DR. BYRON T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 


Dr. Shaw, I believe you have a prepared statement. If you like, 
you and your associates may proceed as you see fit, and we may inter- 
rupt you with questions from time to time. You are very welcome 
here today. 

Dr. SHaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say for the 
record that I have been appearing before your subcommittee for the 
past 9 years in support of our agricultural appropriations, particularly 
for research and some of our regulatory activities. I have never had 
an opportunity to appear before and work with a group of people 
who are as hard working and sincerely interested in the agriculture 
effort than the members of your subcommittee. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Suaw. I'd like to say also, we have enjoyed very fine coopera- 
tive relations with the University of Minnesota in all of our programs 
for many years, and I would like to say here, to the group, that you 
have one of the finest universities and one of the finest experimental 
stations that we have anywhere in the country. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. I appreciate that statement, and I am sure that 
Mr. Marshall does, too. 
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Dr.“Siaw. ‘As you have requested; Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wadleigh, 
Wlio is Chief of our Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch, 
and his associates, Dr. Lewis B. Nelson and Dr. C. A. Van Doren are 
here with me. In the interest of conserving time we had not intended 
to make statements. We are all here and will be glad to participate 
in answering questions you have, and I think it might be desirable 
at the conelusion that you would have a word from Dr. Van Doren, 
who has just recently, the last 3 weeks, come to this area as new project 
leader; and have him give you some of the experiences and’some of 
the problems as he sees them in this area. 

Mr. Anprersen. We will be very glad to follow your advice, Dr. 
Shaw. 

Dr. Suaw. The Agricultural Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is giving consideration to the soil and 
water problems that prevail on the kinds of soils covering a large part 
of western Minnesota and adjacent States. We are taking a critical 
look at: the specific problems on these soils that should be carefully 
studied through field and laboratory research. Also, we are apprais- 
ing the value to the agriculture of the region that’ may accrue from 
resolving these soil and water problems by sound research information. 
Further, we are making an evaluation of the kind of facilities and 
personnel needed to do the job, if it is determined that a major field 
station be set up. 

First, I would like to cover the area which the research station would 
be expected to serve. Our preliminary estimate indicates that a total 
of about 38 million acres would be directly benefited by the research 
findings of the proposed field station. 

This would include approximately 15 million acres of land of the 
Barnes-Aasted soil association located in western Minnesota, northeast 
South Dakota, and eastern North Dakota. The Barnes-Aasted soils 
are developed on limy glacial tills under grass vegetation. The topog- 
raphy of this area varies from level to strongly rolling, with many 
areas of short irregular slopes. A large proportion of the area is under 
intensive cultivation. 

Mr. AnprersEN. May I interrupt, Dr. Shaw? My colleague, Mr. 
Marshall, and I at some points may enter the discussion and ask a 
question. 

Dr. Suaw. It will not bother me at all to be interrupted at any time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 

Dr. Suaw. In the Minnesota portion of the Barnes-Aasted area, it 
is estimated that water and wind erosion haye removed from one- 
fourth to one-half of the top soil on about 50 percent of the area. On 
another 25 percent of the area, better water management is needed for 
maximum crop production. 

The station would serve also the Fargo-Bearden soil association 
which. is located in the Red River Valley of western Minnesota and 
eastern North Dakota, and totals about 414 million acres. These soils 
are developed from medium and fine textured lake sediment. under 
grass vegetation. Nearly all of these soils are cultivated and devoted 
principally.to important cash crops. 

On the Fargo-Bearden soils, drainage is a problem on about 80 per- 
cent of the cropland. Severe flood problems occur along the Red River 
and its principal tributaries. It is also estimated that about 20 percent 
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of the soil of the area contains excess salts which contribute in varying 
degrees to tillage problems. Wind erosion becomes a serious problem 
during any prolonged dry period. Estimates indicate that about 20 
percent of the area would be benefited by wind strip cropping: 

Several adjoining soil associations of the region have closely related 
agricultural problems. Many of the findings at the proposed field 
station would have application to 15 million acres of Clarion- Nicollet 
Webster soils in south central Minnesota and north central lowa; to 
two million acres of Moody-Kranzberg-Vienna soils im southwest 
Minnesota, northwest Iowa, and southeast South Dakota; and to about 
1 million acres of Waukon-Barnes soils in northwest’ Minnesota. 

Mr. ANnpersEN. Doctor, if you will permit: In other words, we are: 
discussing here a matter affecting, as you have stated, 38 million 
acres, most all of it very good cropland, is that right? 

Dr. Saw. Very good cropland; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. That constitutes about one-eighth of the total good 
cropland of this country, and I might say that I appreciate very 
much the careful study that you are giving to this very important 
problem. 

Dr. Suaw. I should like to interject, as you both have pointed out 
this morning, next to our people our soils are our most precious 
possession. As we visualize increasing population and the need for 
continually increasing food supplies, it behooves us to take the best 
care of our soils as we can and not only conserve them, but to improve 
them by all possible means. 

Mr. Anpversen. Doctor, a man who has been in Africa and has 
seen the Near East, realizes that without good soils we cannot have 
good, well-nurtured children. 

Dr. Suaw. Right, sir, 

Now, let us consider briefly some of the soil and water problems 
of the area. 

The Soil Conservation Service has indicated in their annual soil 
and water conservation needs report that they do not have adequate 
research information for the area which would permit them to recom- 
mend soil and water conservation practices. 

Soil moisture management probably is the biggest problem. It 
involves not only getting better moisture conservation on the rolling 
upland soils, but also removing excess moisture from cultivated flat- 
lands during periods of high rainfall. Farmers of the area, the Soil 
Conservation Service technicians, and other agricultural authorities 
tell us that both of these problems are very urgent problems. Water 
conservation and drainage must be accomplished without injury to 
wildlife areas. 

Moisture conservation is important because rainfall over much of 
the area is not plentiful. For example, the annual rainfall here at 
Morris averages only 23 inches. On the steeper lands, much of this 
is lost as runoff, along with a lot of valuable topsoil. Ways need te 
be devised and tested which will insure that more rainfall goes inte 
the soil. 

Information is needed on the water intake rates and water storage 
capacities of the major soils; the effectiveness of various conservation 
practices such as mulch tillage, contouring, et cetera, in rr 
soil and water losses; we need information on the water needs o 
crops and the moisture extraction pattern of crops; possibilities of 
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using water from the numerous, ponds for irrigation during critical 
periods ; — waterways; erosion control structures; and on many 
other problems. 

Drainage of cropland is another important problem not only in 
the Barnes-Aasted and Fargo-Bearden areas but also on the Clarion- 
Nicollet-Webster soils. Research information is needed before effi- 
cient and well-designed drainage systems can be installed. It should 
include determination of the infiltration rates, permeability rates and 
drawdown curves. Once such information is at hand, efficient surface 
and subsurface drainage systems could be designed and tested. 

Research also is needed to develop improved and more economical 
tillage, cultivation, and rotation practices.. These practices should 
be tailored to the specific soils, crop, and climatic requirements exist- 
ing in the area. 

Runoff studies from typical small tributaries watersheds up to 50 
square miles in size have been listed as items of high priority in the 
needs of the Soil Conservation Service. Data on peak flows and 
water yields from watersheds of 400 acres or larger in southeastern 
and southwestern Minnesota are needed by the Soil Conservation 
Service in authorized watershed programs. Farm planners often en- 
counter large drainage areas where specifications for waterways and 
ditches seem to require sizes that are larger than experience indicates 
isnecessary. In short, more accurate data concerning runoff on larger 
watersheds are needed. 

Undoubtedly I have not touched upon all of the pressing research 
problems, but I am sure you can visualize somewhat the need for a 
soil and water research program in this area. 

What would be the long-term benefits of such a research program? 
I believe we can best illustrate this by one example. Tillage research 
may well show that we can simplify the tillage operations. If we 
conservatively estimate that we can save $1 per acre for each secondary 
tillage operation that is eliminated on the row and grain crops, 
this would amount to an annual savings to the farmers of the area of 
roughly $60 million. 

Even greater benefits probably would result if we can save or 
otherwise utilize even 25 percent of the rainfall now lost through 
runoff or evaporation. A sound drainage program also would save 
the farmers of the area millions of dollars during wet years. 

We have given only preliminary consideration to the kind of 
facilities, equipment, and personnel which would be required at this 
proposed research station. However, we believe a well-equipped, 
well-staffed central field station in the Barnes-Aasted area plus out- 
lying research fields in other soil areas would do the job. We would 
conduct the work in close cooperation with the University of Minne- 
sota and other land-grant institutions of the area. 

It is estimated that approximately 740 acres of land would be re- 
quired on the Barnes-Aasted soils which would serve as the main 
station. In addition, four or five 10- to 20-acre fields would be leased 
which would provide sites for studies on outlying soil areas. 

Mr. Anpersen. When you mention that point, when you state “out- 
Jying soil areas,” you have in mind small field stations located, perhaps 
50, 100 miles. from the main station here, is that your point of view? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. From the map that. is behind you there, there 
area number of soils of different character in the area, and we would 
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want to locate the main station on this principal belt of the Barnes- 
Aasted soils, but we would also want tobe of help to the other 
farmers in the other areas here in Minnesota and .adjoining States 
who have different types of soils located nearby, so we would intend 
some small fields located on different soils that would be typical of the 
soils throughout the region for supplemental information. 

Mr. AnperseNn. We are thinking of a regional research and water 
laboratory, are we not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir, in Minnesota, and North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and even into Iowa. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Proceed with your statement. 

Dr. Suaw. The building needs would be comprised of an office- 
laboratory building having sufficient space for 10 to 12 professional 
personnel. The personnel would be about double that at the main 
station. In addition, other structures would include a small crop 
processing and storage building, greenhouse, machinery ‘shed, and 
miscellaneous structures, such as pumphouse, oil storage, corncribs, 
etc. 

The equipment would include miscellaneous automative and farm 
equipment; irrigation facilities, plot equipment, and field research 
installations, such as lysimeters and evapotranspirometers ; also office, 
laboratory, and miscellaneous equipment. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is that equipment ? 

Dr. Suaw. Maybe I should explain those two words there, lysim- 
eters and evapotranspirometers. A lysimeter is a device where you 
can encase a body of soil in its natural condition without disturbing 
that. You can dig down the sides and underneath it and would be 
able to put it on a balance and weigh the changes that take place as 
the moisture moves into it, and you can follow the moisture condi- 
tions precisely and under accurate control. 

Mr. Anversen. Do you have similar equipment in other States ? 

Dr. SHaw. We had something similar in Ohio at the experiment 
station there, some years ago, but it is anticipated that we could make 
several improvements over the type used at that time. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In other words, you take a section of the soil, com- 
pletely sever it from the bed, put it on a seale, and then you can at 
all times measure directly by weight either the assimilation of water 
or evaporation of such, is that correct ? 

Dr. Suaw. That’s correct, sir. The evapotranspirometer mentioned 
is to follow evaporation from the soil and in addition to permit the 
measurement of the water that’s transpired by the plants. 

Mr. Anpersen. Doctor, just one question before I ask you several 
general questions, please. You have in here a statement to the effect 
that you intend to cooperate very closely with the University of Min- 
nesota and other land-grant institutions of the area. I’m glad to see 
that statement. in your brief, because I think that is very essential. 
We certainly do not want to duplicate in any way work here which 
might be done by land-grant colleges elsewhere, at the taxpayer’s 
expense. So as I understand it, what work we do here will be in 
addition to the work done by our land-grant colleges, and there will be 
no question whatsoever of any possible duplication, is that correct ? 

Dr. Suaw. That’s certainly the way we intend it, sir, and I’m sure 
that’s the way it will be carried out. We will expect to join hands with 
the university in carrying out this work, and hope that they will con- 
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sider it as a place for study just the same as we will, and it will be at 
all times a cooperative undertaking. 

Mr. Anpersen. I’m glad to hear you say that because it’s under 
those principles that I have advocated the establishment of such a 
station here at Morris. 

Dr. Suaw. I’m sure this doesn’t differ from your interpretations, 
Mr. Chairman, but I would want to say that there’s no substitute for 
the fine fundamental work that’s going on at the main location experi- 
ment station in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and we would at all times 
continue to want to have the help that would come out of that station 
as at the new one to be proposed. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I am sure that you would, and from the record you 
have made, I feel positive of it. I just wanted it made part of the 
record as to our intent. 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Anprersen. Now, Doctor, your testimony has covered quite thor- 
oughly the function, need and value of this research facility to this 
area. I might say other testimony given to us this morning by various 
interested parties has also added to that testimony. First, I would 
like to know, if you can tell me, the amount of funds needed to get 
this facility under way. 

Dr. SHaw. We estimate, we might be able to refine the estimate 
somewhat, our current estimate is a little in excess of $800,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. A little in excess of $800,000 ? 

Dr. SuHaw. I’d say about $830,000. 

Mr. Anpersen, Just what will that particular money be used for? 

Dr. Suaw. It will, first, buy the land; second, it would construct the 
laboratory and the other smaller buildings that would be needed at 
the main station; it would pay for the installation and construction 
of these lysimeters I mentioned and other field equipment. We would 
want to have on the station watersheds completely under control, so we 
could measure all the water coming off the watershed, depending upon 
tillage and other practices we used. We would have to have other 
measuring devices in the field to collect and measure all the water 
that would come off these various watersheds and break them, a 
number, up into watersheds. Quite a bit of field equipment, but it 
is intended that the $830,000 I mentioned would pay for all the con- 
struction costs. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, will the $830,000 take care of the proposed 
auxiliary field stations that will be necessary ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir, that would include the leasing of these 4 or 5 
supplemental areas of 20 or 30 acres I mentioned. This would not 
include the annual operating expense. 

Mr. Anpersen. I understand that, sir, but you feel that the total 
capital would be about $800,000? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Unless, of course, the Congress decides to enlarge 
the scope of the station in research into kindred fields. ; 

Dr. Suaw. This, as far as we have developed our estimates and as 
we planned our studies, we are thinking of a soil and water conserva- 
tion research station. We are not contemplating any work, crop seed- 
ing or any work of that sort at this station. 
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Mr. Anversen. Doctor, do you have currently, available. sufficient 
funds to carry the project forward until the end of the fiscal year, 
ending next June 30? 

Dr. Suaw. For the actual location of the proposed field station, 
setting up and planning for it, we do have the funds to do that, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I’m glad to hear that. 

Dr. Suaw. We do not have the funds, as you are well aware, to 
permit the construction. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, how much money will be required the next 
fiscal year, and just what would you use that for? In the first place, 
undoubtedly the purchase of 740 acres of land? 

Dr. Suaw. We would anticipate, if it were determined to initiate 
the station, that we would need the $830,000 that I mentioned, in ad- 
dition to the current moneys that we have, to permit that construction. 
The year following that, when we would expect to have the construc- 
tion completed, we would need to have an additional two hundred odd 
thousand dollars as an operating cost for the station. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you feel, then, that it will be necessary to ap- 
propriate the entire $830,000 for the fiscal year 1958, which commences 
next July 1, is that correct, Doctor ? 

Dr. Suaw. I think it would be desirable to do it that way because if 
we didn’t we would be held about to making the detailed plans and we 
wouldn’t be able to let the contracts for the year following, you see, 
and we would be slowed up essentially a year unless we had the full 
amount of money, 

Mr. AnpveERSEN, In other words, you would have to have the informa- 
tion that you. would have the money available to do the complete job. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, have such estimates been included in the 
United States Department of Agriculture budget estimates now in 
process of development ? 

Dr. SuHaw. At the time that we had our first discussion of this 
laboratory project, Mr. Andersen, I had already, by our timing system 
in the Government, submitted my estimate to the Secretary and to 
the Bureau of the Budget, for fiscal year 1958. I have to submit 
those in the middle of May, so that has taken place, and I was not able, 
I didn’t have the information that we now have to include them in the 
estimate. 

Mr. AnpersEN. If my good friend and colleague, Mr. Marshall, 
would agree with me, 1 would like to direct Dr. Shaw, to take the 
necessary steps upon his return to Washington to have these figures 
included in the budget estimates now in preparation. Would that be 
agreeable to you, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marswauu. More than agreeable, because as far as we are 
concerned, my colleague knows how difficult it is to get matters of this 
kind approved unless it is approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We know how difficult, as Mr. Marshall has stated, 
it is to get Congress to debate the item as a supplemental estimate, 
and it will make our job much easier, Doctor, and bring this thing 
much closer to completion, if you will kindly use the very best efforts 
that you have toward calling this to the attention of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and in turn, to the Bureau of the Budget, requesting 
that this be made an item in the budget to be presented by the President 
next January to the Congress ; will you do that, sir? 
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Dr. SuAw. IT 'certainly will use my very best efforts, sir. As you 
know, I can’t give you assurance it will be in the budget. 

Mr. Anprersen. We are just asking you to use your best efforts and 
to also inform you that it is the opinion of this subcommittee sitting 
here today that that should be done. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; I will take every action that I can take. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Dr. Shaw, very much. 

Mr. Marsuat. Is this proposed facility going to do any testing 
of subsoil moisture to find out what effect that might have on the 
production of crops ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes; it would be our intention to not only study the 
surface soil moisture condition, but also the subsoil—one advantage 
that we would have in building one of these lysimeters that I men- 
tioned earlier so that we can go on down through the subsoils and 
measure the effect so far as water goes, and we would be expecting 
to find any water that drained out as well as the water that remains in. 

Mr. MarsHatyu. Would you be in position, after testing that subsoil 
moisture, to make that information available so that farmers might 
er the variety of crops they grow in order to take advantage of 
that ? 

Dr. Sraw. Certainly any information that we obtained at the sta- 
tion that would in any way benefit the farmers will be made available 
to them as quickly as we can. As you're intimating, some varieties of 
crops with different kinds of root systems could tap water that an- 
other variety might not tap, and if we find any information of that 
kind, certainly we will want to get that in the hands of farmers as 
rapidly as possible through the Extension Service, in carrying that 
information to the farmers. 

Mr. Marsnau. Isn’t it true that the people who live on irrigated 
areas get much more information about the water needed for various 
crops than we do up in this area ? 

Dr. Suaw. I think that’s right, sir. And associated with the fact 
that the water is brought in by ditch or by pipe there is also calcula- 
tions made as to water requirements of the crops in that area, and it 
becomes a very definite part of the information that is furnished 
farmers. 

Mr. MarsHatx. Isn’t it also true that out in the western Wheat. Belt 
in the State of Washington that they give much consideration to sub- 
soil moisture and its effect upon wheat production ? 

Dr. Suaw. In large areas, they are very much concerned with sub- 
soil moisture. One of the areas where we've had the best results in 
terms of giving the farmers helpful information is down in the 
southern Great Plains, say in Kansas and Oklahoma. We can measure 
the subsoil moisture before the farmers plant there and tell him pretty 
closely what kind of a yield he will have from his wheat next year. 
If he says he’s not going to get the crop, he doesn’t have to plant, but 
we haven’t had good luck in most of the areas, associated with a rain 
pattern and everything else. We would like to give the information 
to farmers on these soils. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Isn’t it also true in the wintertime when we have 
snow and frozen ground we have very little information concerning 
water conservation and its effect upon crops up in this part of this 
country ? 
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Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; that is correct.,;, And, we, would have. to,say 
that we don’t have near the understanding of the soil moisture rela- 
tions that we would like to know andthat we know would benefit farm- 
ers. We would be hopeful through such efforts as this we could 
extend our information very. materially. 

Mr. Marsnaut. It would appear from what we know of some of 
the experimental research work done by various Federal agencies in 
other parts of the country, that in this part of the country we haven’t 
had as much assistance as they have had in many areas of the country. 

Dr. Suaw. I think that is right in terms of what you might have a 
distribution of our appropriations on soils, say, through the country. 
We would find a heavier rate of expenditure in the western part lof 
the United States than we do in other parts. Part of that is associ- 
ated with the later development of State experiment stations than we 
had in his area, and other areas of the United States, part of it is 
related, as you intimated earlier, to the development of irrigation 
projects in the West, Federal irrigation projects, and the Federal 
Government did go in and develop more in the experimental infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Marsnatt. In the past few years, there have been quite rapid 
strides in this State and adjoining States in putting in supplemental 
water supplies with the method of pumping irrigation and so on, which 
I think might indicate the need for more information on this subject. 

Dr. Suaw. There’s very much need for information as to when the 
farmer is going to be benefited economically through the use of supple- 
mental irrigation. Now, we have all seen instances where it has meant 
the difference between crop failure and success in 1 year. What we 
need to know is what is going to be the pattern over a period of years 
so the farmer can tell himself whether it’s going to be a worthwhile 
investment. 

Mr. Anpersen. Two or three questions, Dr. Shaw. May I person- 
ally thank you for taking your time to come out from Washington to 
go into the problem with us. I appreciate it very much. 

Now, Doctor, assuming that this item is included in the budget and 
approved by the Congress, how long would you say or estimate that 
it would take to have this station get into the category of an opera- 
tional station ? 

Dr. SHaw. Well, with the best of luck, we couldn’t anticipate the 
construction before a year from the time we let the initial contracts, 
but I would assume, if we had the money in the budget let’s see, by, 
the crop season of 1958, we would be in full operation. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Crop season of 1958 ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In other words, year after next ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. AnpeERsEN. You would hope, if the Congress will authorize 
this and make the money available, that the station will be in opera- 
tion in calendar year 1958 ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. It would seem to me, Dr. Shaw, that since you are 
here that there might be some data that might be gathered by our 
State people here at this experiment station. In other words, ground- 
work previous to some of your laboratory work which they might be 
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able to give you, and anticipating that that station will be built and 
located here, which will expedite the work of getting this information. 
Have you given any thought to that? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; it is anticipated that the soil workers from the 
university and our Dr. Van Doren—we are providing him some funds 
to carry forward these studies—will work together and get as much 
of the information as is now available to bear on the problems and 
help guide them in setting up the research program as soon as possible. 
We expect to make use of all the time we have between the stations. 

Mr. Marswatt. We know from past experience, do we not, that 
State people in the past have been very cooperative. 

Dr. Rite. Yes, sir; they have been very cooperative. 

Mr. Anpersen. One further question, Dr. Shaw. As to the needed 
personnel, you state on page 6 of your statement: 


We have given only preliminary consideration to the kind of facilities, equipment, 
and personnel which would be required at this proposed research station. 


Further down the page, you say: 


The building needs would be comprised of an office-laboratory building having 
sufficient space for 10 to 12 professional personnel. 

In addition, of course, I assume that there would be a small number 
of operating personnel to help the professional people? 

Dr. SHaw. That would be roughly double that number, in the total, 
around 25, 

Mr. Anprrsen. Will you give us an idea as to just what do you mean 
by the professional personnel, can you list them for me? What do 
you have in mind? 

Dr. SHaw. Well, in addition to the director of the station, who we 
would expect to be Dr. Van Doren, we’d have to have agricultural 
engineers, soil scientists, couple of watershed hydrologists, we would 
need agronomists, and then we would need several aids in both the 
soil scientists and agricultural engineering aid categories. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

You will recall that last fall when we first discussed this matter, that 
I approached it with you personally from the viewpoint of the need 
because of the very rapid spread of watershed development, watershed 
protection development throughout America. Now, these watersheds 
and this work, conducted so ably by Soil Conservation Service, and 
Soil Conservation district supervisors, in cooperation with them, this 
work has shown us the need for vastly greater amount of information 
than we have at our fingertips today ; has it not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. I want this in the record, Doctor, to show the basic 
reasoning for my original request of you last fall to come in here and 
make a study, as to the feasibility of locating such a facility here, but 
am I right in making this statement, that, we do have an enormous 
number of problems to solve? 

Dr. Suaw. We have an enormous number of problems, and if there 
were no other benefits we would save the cost of this station many 
times over in cutting down the expenditures of the operations people 
on the watershed works of actions that they are going to have to take 
into account. 

Mr. Anperson. Doctor, I believe you will agree with me in this 
area, you have mentioned this 38-million-acre area, we have problems 
which are not even mentioned in your report, for instance, the prob- 
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lem as pertains today in the southern end of my district, down around 

Worthington and Luverne, having to do with an ample supply of 
water. Now, the more that industry or the more the population 
accrues in our district or any district, the more there is need for a 
good water supply. And I can envision perhaps that this research 
ar can help us solve problems along that nature; is that not a 
act 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; the information that we can get, that we can 
establish the most effective and efficient cropping systems, and that 
it will get the water into the soil, provide better drainage, we can 
estimate more nearly what the runoff will finally be into the streams 
and what the water supplies could be for these other interests. 

Mr. Anversen. As Mr. Marshall and I heard down at Lincoln, 
Nebr., the other day at the National Watershed Congress, we have not 
only the problem of too much water in certain places in our Nation, 
but in a lot of places we have the problem of too little, and I take 
eventually with the spread, an increase of our population, that in- 
crease will be based upon the availability of water and soil resources. 
So I feel here that we are dealing with something basic, and I believe 
you have even calculated here in your statement to the effect that if 
we can improve one method of tillage alone, we can save the farmers 
of this particular area $60 million in 1 year’s time; is that correct? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; there is that possibility that exists. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. I was amazed down in Lincoln, Nebr., the other 
day, to hear, and I think you observed it, Mr. Marshall, as to the extent 
of supplemental irrigation in areas which were formerly considered 
just like ours. Perhaps that time is coming to us in the future on 
some of our level portions of land. We don’t know, but it is those 
problems that I hope this facility can take care of and study for the 
benefit of agriculture all the way through this region. 

Dr. Suaw. I think one thing we can be sure of, Mr. Andersen, is 
that water is going to set the final ceiling on yields of crops. 

Mr. AnpeErsEN. You're absolutely correct. 

Dr. SHaw. That through our efforts in seeding and other fertilizers 
and whatnot, in terms of trying to push up the yield and get maximum 
effectiveness, that our ceiling will bump into water. So all these 
efforts of conserving water are going to be most important to us as we 
progress in the future. 

Mr. Anversen. Dr. Shaw, did you have anything more to say? 

Dr. SHaw. No; but would you like to have a few words from Dr. 
Van Doren? 

Mr. Anpersen. We would be delighted to have him, sir. 


FeperAL Sors LABORATORY 
WITNESS 


DR. C. A. VAN DOREN, SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 
BRANCH 


Dr. Van Doren, I understand that you are slated to be the head of 
this new facility, if it should eventuate, is that correct ? 
Dr. Van Doren. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement, and I have not yet 
survived one of these: Minnesota winters, so I hardly know whether 
iam qualified to, present evidence before this group. 

Mr. Anpursen. I simply want to say this, Doctor. I want to join 
the good people of Stevens County in welcoming you here in Morris. 

Mr. MarsHann. Our weather may be cold, but our hearts are warm. 

Mr. Anprersen. Proceed with anything you may have. 

Dr. Van Doren: I feel a little bit as though I were out here fol- 
lowing one of your heavy snowstorms in January, trying to clear 
the State highway with a snowplow, with just a small broom like the 
umpire uses on first base, because I’m following the Chief of the Agri- 
cultural. Research Service, who’s used a very effective snowplow. 

Mr. Anperspn. Doctor, if it were not for fellows like you, Dr. 
Shaw couldn’t do anything. 

Dr. Van Doren. Thank you. 

Mr. AnpErsEeNn. So proceed. 

Dr. Van Doren. I am impressed by three things in my brief survey 
of some of the problems and areas in this larger group of soil asso- 
ciations. 

The first thing I want to call your attention to, Mr. Chairman and 
the committee, is the fact that we have been advised by several wit- 
nesses today that there’s been quite an evolution in farming in this 
area. But we need to keep in mind that the basic catise for a good 
many of our problems is unchanged. We have the same raindrops 
descending upon our soil, and each raindrop presents both a hazard 
and a valuable resource. It depends pretty much upon how the farmer 
uses this raindrop, and of course, it depends a great deal also upon the 
soil resource on which it falls. 

I am certain in looking over the area that we have need, a great 
need, for a study of the rainfall as a potential hazard in removing the 
soil. There is an area that, it seems to me, would be a difficult area for 
those of us who have helped develop some of the so-called factors that 
are used throughout the human area in estimating the effects of erosion 
and in trying to devise cropping systems and supplementary erosion 
control practices to help remove this hazard. The data that has been 
collected has been secured on 5 soils and under 5 slightly different cli- 
matic conditions. Now, if we look upon this soil as a hazard we need to 
study, of course, and get some reliable information on just how serious 
this hazard may be, and after we have determined that for some of the 
soils, I am certain that the farmer will be able, through technicians that 
are in the field to help advise him, to devise, change perhaps, some of his 
cropping systems. He will be able to better determine what tillage 
practices he needs to use and what supplementary practices can help 
control his soil erosion. Another thing, that’s the first thing that 
impresses me in the area, the rainfall is a hazard, and then the possi- 
bility of using it as an available resource. 

Now, the second thing is the fact that these soils present some 
unusual problems in the fact that the topography is quite complex. 
Tt’s not unusual to find water running off of these slopes in all direc- 
tions, really in different portions of the field. They slope in all direc- 
tions and we have a great complexity of steepness of slope, making 
it quite difficult for the farmer to use some of the well-kown and 
recommended conservation practices on the land. This presents, I 
think, another challenge to the research worker in this proposed labo- 
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ratory. So, I think these many things present a real challenge, and 
I look on it as a splendid opportunity to render service for the public, 
in this proposed laboratory. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Doctor, might I ask, what has been your experience 
prior to this time, generally speaking # 

Dr. Van Doren. Six years associated with the experiment station, 
Illinois Crosley Experiment Station, and since 1935, I have been in 
research work for the—first, with the Soil Conser vation Service, and 
later, then, after reor anizing, with the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. I have been in the service in the States, with the exception of 
probably 3 years in which I devoted my time to serving as a director 
of a cooperative experiment station in South America, in the country 
of Peru, under the technical assistance program. 

Mr, AnpersEeN. I personally have been assured that you are the 
best qualified man in the United States for this particular position. 
I know yow’re a rather modest man, but 1 do want that in the record. 
Of course, I am very happy that Dr. Shaw has seen fit to find a man 
of your qualifications to head up this facility. 

Dr. Van Doren. Thank you, I appreciate those words. 

Mr, AnperseN. Mr. Marshall, did you have any further questions? 

Mr. MarsHauu. No further questions, except the observation that 
Dr. Van Doren has found a place to live, so it looks rather good that 
he will stay here with us. 

Dr. Van Doren. I would like to make a closing remark. At the 
time I was being given my final examination for my y degree at Illinois, 
the late Dean Mumford turned to me and told me that he was not 
giving me the degree on the basis of what I knew, but on the basis of 
what he expected of me, and I would sincerely hope that if this com- 
mittee sees fit to allot funds for this purpose, that you not take this 
literally for our words, but give us the opportunity to prove to you 
that we mean business. 

Mr. Anpversen. If we put the facility in here, Doctor, we'll give you 
the tools to work with. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Shaw, did you have further witnesses ? 

Dr. SHaw. That will be all, sir, unless you have further questions. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for appearing here today. 


Som, Bank Program 
WITNESS 
ARNE KIVIOJA, HECTOR, MINN. 


We will now have Mr. Arne Kivioja of Hector, Minn. Is that the 
correct pronunciation 4 

Mr. Kiviosa. Very good, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you give us a short statement as to what busi- 
ness you are in, which I know is agriculture, your name, just anything 
about yourself you might care to tell us, as a foundation ? 

Mr. Kiviosa, Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is indeed a pleasur e to be here today, and I wish to thank our 
good Congressman, H. Carl Andersen, and our good Congressman, 
Fred Marshall, for this opportunity to appear before this committee 
today. 
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My namie is Arne Kivioja of Hector, Minn. I am the owner and 
operator of a 160-acre farm in Renville County, Minn. I am married 
and have 4 children, 2 boys and 2 girls. I have devoted my entire life 
to agriculture, except for a few years during the Second World War, 
and I have always at very enthusiastic about the problems of agri- 
culture and devoted 10 years of my early youth in the 4-H Club work, 
and hope that agriculture may always be my way of making a liveli- 
hood. At the present time I am also chairman of the Renville County 
ASC Committee. Some time ago I had the privilege of being an in- 
terpreter for a man, and may I add that this man, although he didn’t 
speak English except for a few words, spoke seven languages, so on 
that assumption I came to the conclusion, just because a man doesn’t 
speak English doesn’t necessarily mean that he doesn’t know a whole 
lot more than I do, for example, because I was very much honored 
to have the privilege of being the interpreter for him. One of the 

uestions he put up to me, and it. made quite an impression, was the 

act, “How come in this great land of America where we have this so- 
called surplus, that we don’t find some solution to this problem?” 
And thereby it motivated me asking him a question, “How come?” 
And when he told me, that in his country, of which also I am a 
descendant, or my folks arrived from that country many years ago, in 
fact, from the small country of Finland, he said that there in two wars 
which they fought against the Communists of Russia the people there 
were eating the bark of trees to survive, and he couldn’t understand 
how we in America called the surplus a burdensome problem, when 
we should really be thanking the good Lord that we were blessed with 
this abundance, and that struck me very much. Then, furthermore, I 
would like to pass on this method of thanks which he expressed to me, 
and he said that the country of Finland was very grateful for the aid 
which this country had given them, not only once but several times in 
economic aid, in food, and different aid to help them survive, and we 
are happy that they are an independent and free nation as of today. 

Mr. Anversen. I might say, if you will permit, that we are doing 
much today toward making available to other countries our surplus 
of food and personally I think that our abundance of food with which 
we have been blessed should be made an important instrument of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Krvtosa. Thank you, Congressman Andersen. 

I wish to make some observations, criticisms, and suggestions as 
to the soil bank program, and may [ at this time thank our good 
Congressmen, H. Carl Andersen and Fred Marshall, for being the 
coauthors of the first soil bank bill. I am very enthusiastic about this 
program as a great method of solving our surplus problems, in addi- 
tion to providing other nations with the food which they so badly need 
at various times. 

Mr. MarsHauv. I want to make a comment right there, please. You 
agree, then, that it is better to retain the fertility in our soil and 
not use up that soil unnecessarily just to produce for putting grain 
not needed in these field tanks throughout America ? 

Mr. Krvtosa. Very much. 

Mr. Anpersen. I’m glad to hear you say that, sir. 

Mr. Krvtosa, In addition to providing other countries with food 
and surpluses. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. The same time, and maimly so, to preserve our 
fertility for generations to come. 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes 

Mr. Anpversen. And I want at this time to express my thanks to 
Congressman Marshall for the fine manner in which he backed me 
up 100 percent in my efforts to get the soil-bank legislation first con- 
sidered by the Congress 2 years ago last January 28. 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Kiviosa. Thank you. I am very much in favor of the soil- 
bank program as a method of regulating production and maintaining 
soil fertility, and at the same time, maintaining a fair level of income 
by compensatory payments for acres taken out of production. In 
other words, I believe, and very enthusiastically, because I can recall 
with the very enthusiastic assistance of my colleagues and two other 
members in the county committee, how within a short time we took 
care of the farmers in our Renville County when the soil-bank pro- 
gram signup was on, and the enthusiasm which these farmers showed 
certainly made it very much in evidence that they are in favor of it, 
providing that the payments are large enough that they will par- 
ticipate. 

owever, to achieve the right results, it is essential that the land 
that is going to be taken out of production be designated at a prior 
date, so that not just any land is taken, depending on weather condi- 
tions and so forth, The prior designation feature of the program 
will have to be strictly adhered to. 

In other words, we have to think of these farm programs on the basis 
of public opinion, and I observed during the time of our soil-bank 
signup, and we started out at 6:30 in the morning and worked until 
9 o’clock in the evening to get the enthusiastic farmers signed up in 
the soil-bank program ; however, there were certain criticisms given 
by the people other than agriculture, and they said what good does 
it do if a man takes out a piece of land that is probably drowned out 
or the crop is lost, and therefore, I think in order to give the soil bank 
the proper reception among people other than farmers that this land 
be designated at a prior date so that 

Mr. MarsHary. You feel that the farmer must know before planting 
time what his allotments are and then he should make up his mind 
whether he’s going to enter into a contract or not, not after the crop 
is planted and giving him the opportunity of destroying it. 

Mr. Krviosa. Yes, sir. In other words, other citizens were critical 
that probably Government funds were being spent where they are not 
properly maintaining soil fertility or achieving the objectives of the 
soil-bank program. 

Also, the results that the soil-bank program is intended to achieve 
are being defeated by the device of support for unlimited corn acres. 
That does not cut surplus, it creates more of a surplus. If we already 
had a surplus of corn under the previous allotment system, then the 
present method of support at two levels for the allotted and the unal- 
lotted corn surely will cause an even greater surplus. Farmers accept- 
ing an allotment are cut more and more, and as a result they refuse to 
come under that program. They go into unlimited acreage produe- 
tion with a price support, and c veate more and more sur plus—the result 
is to destroy the farm program. There is an incentive to increase the 
corn acreage instead of to reduce it. 
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In ‘other words, 'we have on' one hand one group of farmers staying 
within the corn acreage and going into the soil bank; the other group 
that plants more corn and don’t go into the soil bank, and which they 
couldn’t be in because they weren’t within an acreage. I think the 
Government is spending money to control production and then allow- 
ing price support with this unlimited production. In other words, I 
just don’t know what we will do with that lower level support corn, if 
we have a bumper corn crop we'll have corn running out of our ears 
in our county, and it will cost the Government more and more money 
for the storage, when this storage payment—instead of that, it should 
be used as an incentive for people to stay in the soil bank. 

Mr. Marswmau.. We talked to some farmers in this drought area, 
down in Lowa, and they told us, had it not been for the drought that 
destroyed their crop they would practically have had all of their 
land in corn at the loan rate of $1.25 a bushel, they were encouraged 
to put their land into corn. 

Mr. Kiviosa. 1, too, would admit that if we look at this from a 1-year 
program, one could make more money by raising unlimited amounts 
of corn at the $1.25 rate than to raise restricted areas at restricted 
rate. However, I look on the farm program as a long-term program 
and I believe that the famers are willing to cut production when they 
are given a large enough soil-bank payment, and restrict acreage if 
we had overproduction with crop allotments. Certainly we will have 
more surplus with this unlimited planting of corn, and I believe that 
the money is thereby not being fully utilized to the extent it should 
be to control surplus. 

What worries me is the fact the more surplus we have under the 
Agricultural Act, it means more and more acres will thereby be cut 
and the price will be lowered, thereby a soil-bank payment will be 
lowered that is also based to support the price of corn, and instead of 
solving our problem, we are just making our problem more com- 
plicated. 

Another important point about this 2-price or 2-level support price 
for corn, supporting corn that is not under allotment as well as that 
which is in the program, is that it presents an impossible situation to 
control. A farmer may have a farm under the allotment and another 
farm not under allotment—what is to prevent him from commingling 
the allotted with the nonallotted corn? To prevent it, if it were 
possible -at all, would necessitate a program of regimentation and 
policing of such a degree that none of us would ever tolerate it; on the 
other hand to allow it to go on is an injustice to the farmer who stays 
within his allotment and it allows a fraud on the Government. So 
here is an impossible situation and one which is destructive of the 
purposes of the soil bank. 

In other words, with this 2-level support on corn, a farmer may 
have 2 farms, 1 farm under the allotment program, the other farm 
he plants unlimited amount of corn. I have heard that there is much 
criticism of the farm programs, that there’s too much regimentation. 
Certainly this type of a system will increase their regimentation and 
policing, in fact, it makes it necessary, nearly impossible to control, 
because that dollar and quarter corn is exactly the same kind of corn, 
as far as it looks, as the dollar and a half corn. This will create more 
and more problems of determining which is which. 
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Mr, Marsuauu. You think there might, be over.a,period.of time an 
incentive for farmers to acquire more land so they could shift the 
allotments around from one farm to another, taking advantage of 
the difference in price? 

Mr. Kiviosa. That could very well happen, taking advantage of the 
difference in price. 

This two-price system of support on corn as it is now in effect must 
be eliminated. It costs more to administer ; it is impossible to admin- 
ister properly with any fairness; it leads to fraud on Government 
where a producer can get, for example, $1.42 for $1.17 corn; to regu- 
late it would take an intolerable regimentation and policing; it defeats 
the purposes of the soil-bank program. 

I believe that if a farmer chooses not to come under the allotment 
and wants to plant unlimited acres, then he should take his normal 
market price. I would also like to recommend that, to receive price 
supports on allotted acres, the soil bank should be compulsory, and 
that land taken out of corn production should not be allowed to be 
planted into another crop. That would be an honest program, capable 
of administration; it would give the greatest control of production 
with a minimum of regulation and policing. Because if you put the 
land into other crops, well, you create other problems, you'll have 
so-called surpluses in other crops such as barley, oats, soybeans, so 
if you don’t have some way of taking this land out of production, 
putting it into the soil bank and building up the soil fertility you 
just create another problem by having other crops such as soybeans, 
barley, and oats being produced, and they also may become a burden- 
some surplus. So T believe that in order to maintain this, if they 
get a satisfactory payment for the soil bank, that farmers are willin 
to stay within the corn allotments, and other allotments as well, ed 
the reason I suggest this is that I would not like to lose corn as a basic 
crop, because if we build these surpluses up, they'll cut acres and also 
cut price, and also, in the meantime, the soil- bank payment will be 
reduced because that is based on the price which one receives for his 
allotment crop. 

I want to add that the letters “ASC” no longer mean anything— 
the way this program is being administered, it cer tainly isn’t good 
agriculture, it does not lead to stabilization of price or production, and 
with unlimited acreage being supported it isn’t conservation. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Arne. 

Mr. Kiviosa. And thank you, very much. 

Mr. Marsnay. It was a good statement and did point up some of 
the problems we are faced w ith. We appreciate your doing it. 


ACP Program 
WITNESS 
Cc. L. ETTESVOLD, MORRIS, MINN. 


Mr. ANpeERSEN. We will now hear from Mr. C. L. Ettesvold, of 
Morris, Minn., please. 

Mr. Erresvoip. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Clarence L. Ettesvold, Stevens County. I am a farmer out here. 
I farm 350 acres, and I am a member of the ASC committee, and a 
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member of the SCS committee. I am very much interested in the 
watershed area, which you are proposing to establish here, and I would 
like to comment a little on our price supports. I believe that we can- 
not exist in agriculture unless we can get close to parity for our com- 
modities. As it has been proven and seen on the markets, our prices 
stay pretty much close to the support level that is given for the com- 
modity, and as the price goes down, we have to produce that much 
more in order to meet the expenses on our farms. 

Mr. AnpersEN. It seems to me, Mr. Ettesvold, that is axiomatic, 
that if the price goes down the farmer must produce more if he is to 
exist. 

Mr, Erresvoip. He does. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I agree with you entirely; we must have a 
fair price. 

Mr. Erresvotp. I would like to make some comments on the ACP 
program. I worked with it for a good many years, since 1936. I 

ave seen it right on through the program, and I have seen it doing 
a lot of good, as conservation practices, but I don’t believe the method 
of administering it today is as good as it should be. We have farmers 
that come in and request practices, payments for practices, and they 
are not fulfilled. We also have a greater percentage of practices 
requested than we have money to allot. So in that way, as com- 
mitteemen, we have to try to determine who is going to use this money, 
which is a pretty hard thing for a committee of three to know who is 
actually gomg to do the practice he signs up for. So I believe that 
the prorated method of giving the farmers the incentive payment is 
a better way than the way it’s been in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to ask a question. 

Mr. Anversen. Go ahead, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsa. You say that you have had more practices than you 
have been given money to pay for ? 

Mr. Erresvoip. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Marswauy. What year? 

Mr. Evrresvorp. This year. 

Mr. Marswaty. This year? 

Mr. Erresvorp. We had an allotment, an allocation of $77,000. 

Mr. Marswauy. Was that true last year? 

Mr. Erresvorp. For 1956. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Was that true of last year? 

Mr. Erresvortp. True last year? Our assignment was more than 
that last year, too. 

Mr. Marswaty. The chairman will recall, that the money that we 
appropriated in Congress annually was not used last year; there was 
quite a few million dollars not used ; unused nationally. 

Mr. Erresvoip. That’s right. I can explain that. A while ago, 
through the slippage, we had undoubtedly enough conservation prac- 
tices performed in our county that would have used up our money 
if we had a different method of paying it out to the farmers. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Would you explain that a little more; what do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Erresyorp. Well, we have a fellow signing up for it, and 
when you're all signed up, you have to, you might say, cut down the 
amount of money that you're going to allow each farmer. 

Mr. Anversen. That’s on the original allocation of farms? 
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Mr. Erresvoip. That’s on the original allocation of farms. 

Mr. AnprersEN. And later on some of those do not perform ? 

Mr. Errrsvoip. That money goes back to the Treasury. This year 
we had an oversignup of about $50,000 for our county. We had a 
slippage in our first signup, which we expected, but it isn’t—l still 
think that we will have some slippage in our second signup. 

Mr. MarsHaui. The participation of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program in the State of Minnesota dropped approximately 50 
percent in 2 years, 

Mr. Erresvoip. Well, I believe that has a little to do with the 
present method, that the township committeemen are not given the 
opportunity to work with the program as they did in the past. The 
program has been trying to eliminate the council committeemen. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. Well, thank you, Mr. Ettesvold. We are glad to 
have you appearing before us, sir. 

Mr. Erresvoip. Thank you, too. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Next witness will be Mr. Jacob Van Lingen, of 
Renville, Minn. 

Voice. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Van Lingen was here and had to go 
home, and asked me to tell the committee he would send the testi- 
mony by mail. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. That’s fine. We will have his testimony inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am Jacob Van Lingen, farmer. 
My testimony will be brief and to the point. 

Over 1 million acres of America’s finest soil is taken out of production every 
years for the construction of highways, subways, airports, and countless other 
purposes and of course there is very little we can do about it. But there is 
something we can do about the topsoil that is being washed down the rivers, 
and so forth. 

That by 1960 all open inlets to open ditches must be replaced by culverts that 
have inlets at least 6 inches higher than the surrounding soil. And that by 1965 
no open drop inlets for tile may be used in cultivated land: this would also include 
the culvert drains along open ditches. All water must be filtered through the 
soil into tile laying at a depth of 24 to 30 inches in the soil; having good tilt tile 
laying at this depth and in this kind of soil will do the job in cultivated soil. 

Open drop inlets may be used where the fields are in grass or legumes, as they 
are necessary in these fields. 

Also the soil bank would not be complete without the 2-year alfalfa, brome, and 
corn program, described as follows : 

Corn may be used as a nurse crop with alfalfa and brome on good rich ground. 
Poor ground will not do the job. This combination may be plowed down as a 
green manure crop during the fall of the second year, as nothing will be gained 
by leaving it longer. 

The object of this program would be to conserve the soil, and so forth, retard 
flooding and in case of a widspread crop failure there would be a usable crop 
zrowing, and also a wildlife habitat second to none—plenty of shelter and feed 
for the pheasants during the cold and storm winter months and also a safe 
nesting place during the summer. This is very important as the power mower 
kills more pheasants than the hunter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jacop VAN LINGEN, Renville, Minn. 
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ADMINISTRATION oF Farm Program 
WITNESS 
EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Anpersen. We will now have Mr. Edwin Christianson, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Farmers Union. 

Mr. Christianson, we’re glad to have you here with us. 

Mr. CuristTIaNson. Congressman Andersen, Congressman Marshall, 
I am happy to be able to appear today on behalf of the farm family 
members of the Minnesota Farmers Union and to make some observa- 
tions regarding the operation of farm programs as they affect the indi- 
vidual farmers on the land. 

I have a prepared statement, and I will just summarize some of the 
high points in the statement to you. 

irst, we would like to say a word of commendation for this sub- 
committee—for the painstaking and thorough job which it has been 
doing year after year in considering the appropriations one by one for 
each phase of the farm program. 

Your subcommittee has set a high standard and has earned a reputa- 
tion for being interested in the facts and in w anting to get some real 
practical value out of the money spent for these programs. 

It is a pleasure to have the committee hold this hearing in Minne- 
sota not only because we feel that Minnesota farmers have some impor- 
tant observations and experiences to relate, but also because your sub- 
committee of 7 members includes 2 Minnesotans. 

I do not wish to take time to duplicate or reiterate any of the testi- 
mony relating to legislation which has been given your committee in 
Washington by the Farmers Union. 

Nor do I wink to go into the arguments about the size of appropria- 
tions for the various programs. You gentlemen are experts on that 
matter, and I must say that farmers of the State are indebted to you 
for your refusal to go along with proposed budget cuts which would 
have done serious damage to the workability of many of these 
programs. 

What I would like to do today is to make some observations on the 
administration of the programs and the problem of getting a dollar’s 
worth of benefit out of every dollar spent in the agricultural programs. 

Depending on the methods which we use in carrying out these pr O- 
grams and the administration, there can be a great difference in how 
much benefit the farmer actually derives. 

During the fiscal year 1956, the cost of the farm program was $974 
million. The cost the previous fiscal year was $799 million. The pro- 
gram in the past 2 years totaled $1,773 million, which was some $200 
million more than all the farm programs had cost in the preceding 21 
years. 

The cost of the farm program in the fiscal year 1956 ($974 million ) 
was some $275 million greater than the cost of supporting all basic 
commodities in all preceding years since 1933. 

For such an outlay and such an effort, it should be reasonable to 
expect that if the program was being operated through sound and 
workable methods, there should have been some substantial gains for 
farmers in price and income. 
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All of you are familiar with the figures for national net farm 
income which showed a drop from $13.5 billions in 1952 to $11 billions 
in 1955. 

I would direct your attention to exhibit I. It shows that net farm 
income in Minnesota is some $105 millions lower in 1955 than it was 
in 1952. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might ask, are these official United States De- 
partment of Agriculture figures / 

Mr. Curistranson. Yes, they are recent figures. 

The recent USDA report on the farm income situation shows 1956 
net farm income for the first 8 months of the year up 2 percent over 
the same period for 1955. Two percent is a long way from the 
needed 20 percent, but whatever gain is made is all to the good. 

However, the matter needs to be examined more ¢ losely. Actually 
the gain in income is made not because farm prices are up. Actually 
farm prices are down 2 percent. The answer is that farmers have 
put more goods on the market to make up for the lower price. 

The increase in production and marketings and the growth of sur- 
pluses is one of the imescapable effects of the flexible type of support 
program. 

Flexible supports have been on the statute books and in effect on 
some crops since 1949. In 1953-54, the low-price theories were ap- 
plied to many more commodities by administrative action, and in 1955 
by law flexibility was applied to the few remaining crops. Wheat 
and corn were the only two Northwest crops not on the sliding seale 
before the end of 1954. 

So, apart from all the claims which might be made for or against 
it, the flexible support system has been in effect long enough to judge 
its merits by its results. 

In theory, flexible supports are supposed to reduce production, 
reduce surpluses, increase consumption, and raise farm prices and 
income. 

In practice, flexible supports have failed on every count. This 
not a matter of opinion. It is a matter of record which can be 
verified from official agricultural statistics. 

The sliding scale has not reduced production, rather production 
continues on the upgrade. ‘This is shown in the latest crop reports. 

The latest wheat production estimated is that the 1956 total will 
be about 976 million bushels, an increase of about 30 million over a 
year ago. 

Corn production with a forecast of 3.3 billion bushels will be the 
second largest on record and some 100 million bushels over 1955. 

Soybean production is forecast at 462 million bushels, some 90 
million bushels over the 1955 total. This is an increase of nearly 25 
percent above a year ago. 

Flax production is estimated at 50.3 million bushels, an increase 
of 9 million bushels, or about 20 percent, over 1955. 

Milk production in August was 280 million pounds greater than 
August a year ago. For the first 8 months of the year, milk produc- 
tion is running ¢ about 3 billion pounds ahead of the 1955 rate. 

Now, it should be borne in mind that these increases in production 
have come as a result of the flexible support system and in spite of the 
soil-bank program. 
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Some 12.3 million acres were placed in the soil bank this year, but 
crop production is still at near-record levels. 

More than 5.4 million acres of corn were placed in the soil bank 
but production is up by 100 million bushels nevertheless. 

On a hasty presumption, it might be said that the soil bank is a 
failure—that it is unworkable in principle. This would not be the 
whole picture. 

The fact is that the soil bank is unworkable and ineffective if it is 
tied to a flexible support system which forces greater and greater 
production. 

Farmers cannot reduce production and take a lower price at the 
same time without facing disaster. 

If farmers were assured of full parity prices on their remaining 
production, they would be better able to reduce production than they 
are under the present setup. 

Mr. Marsnati. My ro from Minnesota, Mr. Andersen, has 
analyzed what is happening to our area out in this part of the country, 
and because of that and realizing what effect it has, he has been one 
of the most stalwart supporters of the price-support program that 
would be effective. 

Mr. Curistranson. We have followed his program very closely 
and we appreciate the effort he has put forth in behalf of the exposing 
of some of the theories that have been propagandizing our people 
in reference to flexible price support. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Curistranson. As it is now, the flexible support system has 
more than wiped out the benefit of the reduction in production which 
should have been gained through the soil bank this year. 

To illustrate what has happened under the current support pro- 
gram, I would call your attention to exhibits 2 and 3. 

Exhibit 2 shows the index of farm marketings. It is up 13 points 
from 1952 to 1955. In some categories, it is at an alltime high. 

Exhibit 3 shows the picture in Minnesota of the volume of market- 
ings and the gross income from these marketings. 

Certainly, it cannot be claimed that anything is being solved in 
the way of balancing production or reducing surpluses through the 
mechanism of low prices. 

At the end of 1952, after several years of 90 percent supports on 
the basics, largely 90 percent on the dairy oendunti and with feed 
grains supported according to their feed relationship with corn, we 
did not have any serious surpluses in any of the major commodities. 

Exhibit 4 shows the quantities of commodities in price-support in- 
ventories as of December 31, 1952. 

The Department of Agriculture, at the request of the defense mobil- 
izer, called for all-out production in 1952. 

The land-grant colleges conducted a survey on agriculture’s capacity 
to produce and reported in June 1952, as follows: 

In view of the currently declining reserves of feed grains, how can we 
produce even greater quantities of livestock and other farm products, and at 
the same time replenish our feed stocks and maintain the reserve surplus that 
might be needed in case of drought or international emergency? It is apparent 


that during the years ahead we must increase the productive capacity of our 
farm plant. 


In 1952, we were living in an atmosphere of possible shortage. 
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Thus the present administration did not inherit a surplus mess, 
They inherited a normal supply situation with a farm plant geared to 
high production. 

That the Department of Agriculture was not aware of this point 
when it took office, seems to be quite clear. 

In 1952, farmers were putting some 26 million acres into cover 
crops under the ACP program. 

he administration, however, recommended budget cuts for the 
ACP program, it posted regulations which tended to discourage par- 
ticipation. As a result, farmer participation dropped steadily and 
acres went back into crop production. Of course, this was not due 
alone to the deemphasis of ACP. It was partially due also to lower 
prices which forced farmers to bring land back into crop produc- 
tion. 

Participation in the ACP by Minnesota farmers dropped from 
114,000 farmers in 1952 to 53,000 in 1954. 

If the administration’s foresight had been as good as its hind- 
sight, then the ACP program ought to have been expanded. 

f it had been foreseen that acreage needed to be taken out of 
production, it could have been done with the mechanism of the ACP 
program. 

A doubling of the ACP program would have attracted many acres 
out of production and at a fraction of the cost that is now required 
in the soil bank. 

The need for a diverted acres program still was not realized by 
policymaking officials of the Department of Agriculture in February 
1954, when the two Minnesota members of this subcommittee sub- 
mittee a diverted acres bill, in the preparation of which the Minne- 
sota Farmers Union had participated. 

Finally, this summer, 3 years late, a program was placed into effect 
to try to-get land out of crop production of a wide elie 

As I have noted earlier, the soil bank has not accomplished any sub- 
stantial reduction in production this year due to the pressure of low 
prices which has caused greater production. 

It is clear, in my opinion, that we will not accomplish any great 
reduction in production through the soil bank unless the program is 
combined with a support program at 90 or 100 percent. of parity. 

It was unfortunate, of course, that the soil cick was delayed for 
several weeks by the Presidential veto. Had the first farm bill been 
signed, the soil bank could have been of assistance to a great many 
more farmers than were later able to participate. 

One factor which somewhat limited the participation was the 
regulation providing for use of appraised yields wherever there was 
crop damage due to natural causes or disasters. 

The intent of the Congress was that the soil bank should be placed 
into operation in 1956 and there was no directive which in any way 
could have been a basis for the use of anything but. normal yield in 
calculating the soil bank acreage reserve payment on any farm. 

The use of appraised yields resulted in the payments to some farmers 
being as low as $6 to $10 an acre instead of the average rate of $35 to 
$40 on good cornland. 

During the summer and before the deadline for signing up in the 
acreage reserve, I inspected some of the hail-damaged areas of the 
State and was told by many farmers that they were not interested in 
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the soil bank if the rate was.gorng to be at just a few dollars an acre. 
Many felt that they could salvage more than $6 even from cornfields 
which were severely damaged. 

We understand,’ although we have not seen anything official on it, 
that the 1957 soil bank acreage reserve will be on the basis of normal 

ields. We hope so, for that is the way the Congress apparently 
intended it. 

Regarding the conservation reserve which has only recently been 
put into effect, we have some misgivings about the amount of participa- 
tion it will attract. 

First of all, it is discriminatory against the farmer who does not 
have a wheat allotment or corn acreage base, to offer him a soil bank 
contract on the basis of such a low rental payment compared with the 
acreage reserve rate. 

I am concerned that many farmers, particularly those on average 
or smaller farms, will not. feel able to tie up cropland for a period 
of 3 to 5 years or longer in return for a payment that does not equal 
the net income which they could derive from that land. 

The conservation reserve program ought to be designed to appeal 
to the farmer who grows feed grains because there is no provision for 
him in the acreage’reserve. 

Mr. Annersen. I might say, down at Sioux Falls, Saturday, we had 
this point called to the attention of the hearing. That was, why we 
should tie up the corn base on a farm with whether or not the farmer 
can put other land into the soil bank. I’m one of those who consider 
that any feed grain acreage taken out of production is accomplishing 
just that, and T am also one of those that consider that just because 
the farmer must overplant on corn, he at the same time will do a 
service if he will take some other equally good land that otherwise 
goes into barley or oats out of production. Personally, I hope the 
basic act is amended on that point, because the basic purpose of Mr. 
Marshall’s and my original soil bank is to get land out production, 
into a bank of fertility,‘and thus reduce the sur plus that is hanging 
over the market structure. 

Mr. Marsnarz. You believe that if we are going to be successful in 
taking land out of production that we have to have a payment large 
enough to encourage enough people to participate so it will do some- 
thing about solving the temporary surlus problem we are in, isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Curistranson. I believe the incentive should be sizable enough 
to warrant participation by farmers, inasmuch as they are taking out 
of production some land that would bring them a more sizable return. 

Mr. Marswatn. If we took, for example, only 5 percent out when it 
might be recognized that we needed to take 20 percent out, the taking 
of 5 percent out would be a pretty expensive process, would it not? 

Mr. Curtsttanson. That is correct. 

Mr. Marswatx. It would be-more:economical if we made it effec- 
tive with participation than go at it at a haphazard, half-enthusias- 
tic way. would it not? 

Mr. Curistranson. That’s right. 

Mr. Anpvrrson. To get the job done, you have to put the land in 
for 3 or 5 years, put a cover crop on there, regardless of what that 
land would have go into had it been kept out, it still would produce 
toward accumulating something. 
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Mr. Curistranson. Yes.” In 1952, with 26 million acres under 
your soil conservation program, that was being taken out with only 
a very small incentive on the part, in reference to dollars and cents, 
with a total appropriation of two or three hundred million dollars, 
and we believe that had they doubled that appropriation, made your 
ACP program more attractive to the farmers instead of 26 mililon 
acres, perhaps we would have had 40 million acres under the program 
and would liave alleviated the situation that we come face to face 
with too much production. 

Mr. MarsHau. I’m sure you realize this is the committee in Con- 
gress that kept that fund from being practically eliminated. 

Mr. Curistianson. We realize that. That's why in the beginning 
we started out with a commendation of this committee for the splen- 
did job they have done. 

The conservation reserve, I believe would hold some real promise 
for participation if the rates were more in line with the acreage reserve 
rates and if the farmers were able to contract for a ye at a time. 
I believe that it would be worthwhile to place greater enlists upon 
the conservation reserve in use of soil-bank appropriations. 

Naturally. the concern of you.who serve on the agricultural appro- 
priations subcommittee is to see that programs are carried out in a 
way that will reflect themselves in the greatest benefit to the farmers 
and to the communiy. 

It is no secret that the only 2 major commodities now bringing 
farmers returns of 100 percent of parity are wool and sugar, both of 
which utilize the production payment principle. 

For this reason, it should be worthwhile to examine the possibilities 
of extending this support method to other perishables and perhaps to 
some of the storables. 

I believe it is important to compare the returns of the money spent 
in each of the various support methods on perishables, such as dairy 
products and meats. 

The 1955 marketing year is the first time farmers have received as 
much as 100 percent of parity returns for their wool since 1952. 

Income, from the market sales and production payments, com- 
bined, will give the farmer their largest income from wool since 1951 
and larger than any other previous year since 1943. 

Production pay ments are bri inging average farm returns to 62 cents 
per pound of shorn wool, an average gain of 9 cents a pound over the 
previous year during which a direct price support was in effect. 

We have had a sugar program based on direct payments since 1937 
and the experience w vith this ¢ ommodity should be helpful in consider- 
ing the application of direct. p: ryments to other commodities. 

Producers have been rec elving returns at or near 100 percent of 
parity under this program. 

During the past 12 years, the payments to farmers have averaged 
less than one-fifth of the prices which the farmers get for their beets 
when marketed. 

This experience illustrates an important economic fact: about. direct 
payments and contradicts an assumption being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in estimates of the cost of payment programs on 
other commodities. 

The USDA in several studies of production payments has made the 
assumption that the open-market prices of a commodity under a 
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production-payment type of support program would be substantially 
| than the free-market price if there were no support program 
at all. 

This assumption, and it is a highly questionable one, is the under- 
lying reason for the high estimates which the Department has made 
of the cost of production-payment support methods. 

For example, in the report made to Congress by USDA in January 
1955, on the alternative methods of dairy supports, the Department 
estimated that the open-market price on manufacturing milk under 
a direct payment support method would be $2.60 per hundredweight 
as compared with $2.80 per hundred (or 70 percent of parity) if there 
were no support program at all. 

It is possible that in the first year or two of the operation of a pro- 
duction-payment program, the market price might drop somewhat 
below the free market price in an unsupported market, but this would 
only be a temporary condition. 

Going back into the statistics of farm prices prior to the adoption 
of the farm-supports programs, we know that the free-market price 
in normal times, on corn, for example, was 65 percent of parity. On 
wheat it was 69 percent of parity. This corresponds with Mr. Ben- 
son’s estimate that milk in a free market would be about 70 percent of 

arity. 

. Yet the long-run experience with the sugar program shows that the 
open-market price under a direct-payment system has tended to be 
substantially stronger than the free-market price with no support 
program at all. Unquestionably, the stability which would come from 
the balanced production made possible under a long-range production 
payment system is instrumental in strengthening the tone of the 
market itself. 

I would like here to make a comparison of the dairy-support costs. 

In January 1955, when the Department made its report on the alter- 
native methods of supporting dairy products, it made the following 
estimates : 





75 percent of parity 90 percent of parity 


Purchase Direct Purchase Direct 
and storage pavment and storage payment 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 
5 a 7 4 wr. Tuetlirt. ft The 
COE ROSIN hihi abs cnnhenpeinc wcniday | $150 | $350 | $525 | $1, 225 
| | 


Of course, these figures were based on assumptions of low open- 
market prices and on questionable estimates of the volume of dairy 
products which would be in surplus on the market. 

While the USDA calculates that in a 90 percent support program 
some 11 billion pounds of milk equivalent would have to be purchased 
and diverted, the National Milk Producers Federation in their esti- 
mates on the so-called self-help plan have calculated that it would be 
necessary, under that system, to remove only about 3 billion pounds of 
milk from the market to achieve a 90 percent of parity return to the 
farmer. 

The January 1955, USDA report was prepared during the first year 
of operation of the 75 percent of parity dairy support. 
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Instead of reducing production, the flexible program has spurred 
production to a new record each year. 

During the fiscal year, 1956, the Government has spent $445 millions 
in its 75 percent of parity-support program or nearly 3 times as much 
as it estimated such a program would cost just last January 1, 1955. 

Of this $445 million, some $350 millions has been the cost for fiscal 
year 1956 or giving away butter, butter oil, cheese, dry milk, and other 
dairy products. For 2 years, the Government has been giving away 
dairy products through domestic and foreign donations in order to 
try to make a record of surplus reduction for the flexibile-support 
system. One may easily guess that an outcry against the huge cost of 
these give-away programs is being silence only because there is an 
election this year. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Christianson, might I ask, are not those figures 
you quote evidence to the effect that we could not put in direct pay- 
ment on agricultural commodities because of the extreme cost in- 
volved ¢ 

Mr. Curistianson. No, I would say that the cost involved in direct 
payments on agricultural commodities would eventually help to sta- 
bilize the production with the demand to the extent that the direct 
payment would not have to be sizable after a year or two of operation. 
It proves so under wool and under sugar, particularly. 

Mr. Anpersen. And by, I take it, in your reference to dairy prod- 
ucts, “Purchase and storage,” $525 millions, now if we were to make 
direct payments, it would cost 214 times that amount, $1,225 million. 
Might I say here, that I have opposed this type of plan of disposal 
of payments for the simple reason I don’t think we could ever get the 


money through Cong to make it effective. I am very much in- 


terested if you would provide the subcommittee later on with de- 
tailed studies as to, for example, how much the direct payments on 
wool cost. I’m just a little reluctant to say it would work if we have to 
depend on appropriations, as we would in this case, directly out of the 
Treasury. I wonder if we could get it through Congress. 

Mr. Curistranson. With a production payment system would also 
come a quota or a control program. 

Mr. Anpersen. I agree with that, sir. Of course, the sugar pro- 
gram, you know, is a little different category. A special tax takes 
care of payment. 

Mr. Curist1anson. Yes, I realize that, but as you will note further 
down on sheet No. 8, that this year, 1956, the Government has spent 
$445 million in its 75 percent support program with an estimate in the 
beginning as ceiling the 75 percent program to the farmer they 
showed it cost $150 million. 

Mr. Anpersen, You’re absolutely correct, for the last fiscal year 
the dairy program was $445 million. In other words, that loss accrued 
to the taxpayer due to the fact that we virtually gave away dried 
milk. We did take a tremendous loss in getting rid of that dairy 
surplus, I wanted to verify your figures. We did appropriate $445 
million, this subcommittee, to reimburse Commodity Credit for dis- 
posing of these dairy products. That is a tremendous amount of 
money, amounting to as much as the other supports combined. I 
think we had about $900 million altogether, did we not, Mr. Marshall, 
this past year? 
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Mr. MarsHaui, There is one point I would like to put in here at this 
point. ‘That is this, that we do havea per capita increase of dairy 
production, but the per capita increase of dairy products can be con- 
tributed entirely to the subsidy which Congress has provided to the 
dairy industry. If you took out the subsidies that are provided to the 
dairy industry, the commercial per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts is actually down. 

Mr. Anpersen. Proceed, Mr. Christianson. 

Mr. Curistianson. With all this expenditure, one would expect 
that some benefits would rub off on the dairy farmer in the form of 
stronger manufacturing milk prices. 

However, prices this summer for milk used by creameries and cheese 
plants in Minnesota has been a few cents below $3 a hundredweight. 

The proponents of the self-help plan believe that to maintain a 90 
percent of parity return to the dairy farmer under their system would 
cost about $140 millions under a given set of circumstances. 

The cost of a production payment system of 90 percent of parity 
would depend on the open Ski price on the milk. The first year, 
when the major adjustment was being made, might be costly, but over 
the long-run, the program would cost only a fraction of the $445 mil- 
lion cost we have had the past year under the 75 percent support 
program. And the farmer would be getting 90 percent of parity 
returns instead of the present return which on manufacturing milk 
in Minnesota is about 75 percent of the parity equivalent. 

As you know, dairy production for the first. 8 months of this year 
is about 3 billion pounds ahead of last year’s record rate and the news- 
papers report that the secret USDA report to Congress on dairy 
products looks for an upturn in the Government-held surplus during 
the coming year. 

I am happy to note that this subcommittee has taken some interest 
in the hog marketing premium payment plan which we suggested last 
October to the Secretary of Agriculture and upon which we testified 
early this year before the House and Senate Agriculture Committee. 

This bill, which was introduced in the House by Congressman Mar- 
shall, is another example of a direct payment method which would 
have been, much more effective than the surplus removal program 
which was carried out. 

I wrote the Secretary of Agriculture last October, pointing out that 
a dollar spent in direct payments to farmers would result in 10 times 
the benefit to farmers than the same dollar spent in surplus removal. 

My estimate was conservative for prices continued to drop in the face 
of the limited surplus removal operations which were made. Un- 
doubtedly, the $85 million spent may have prevented an even worse 
collapse in hog prices, but at any rate, it did not stop the downward 
trend until the peak of marketings was past and the normal seasonal 
upturn began to take place. 

As vou subcommittee members noted when the USDA officials an- 
peared before you last April 30, a strong case can be made for the 
argument that such a surplus removal program is more of a windfall 
to the packer than an aid to the producer. 

T was interested in the statement filed with your committee at that 
time by USDA giving their objections to the plan and it is apparent 
that the statement is still the same one which the department first 
made in midwinter and which shows that the persons responsible for 
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the report did not even have an elementary understanding of how the 
program would operate. 

Objections were still being made on the apparent assumption that 
it was a straight Brannan-type payment program and overlooking 
entirely the self-regulating features of the bill in reducing and bal- 
ancing total meat production. 

The plan provided for premium payments of not more than $3 
per hundredweight be paid for hogs which are marketed at 200 pounds 
or less. 

Estimates were made that if one-third of the hogs to be marketed 
in 1956 were to come to market at 200 pounds or less there would be 
a sufficient reduction in total pork volume to bring market, prices back 
to 90 percent of parity. 

Such a program would have cost between $150 million and $200 
million in its first year of operation. Thereafter, it would have been 
self-regulating and estimates are that the maximum cost of keeping hog 
prices at 90 percent of parity would be less than $200 million a year. 

Of course, if all the hogs were marketed at 200 pounds or less 
(which is not likely because many brood animals are well over that 
figure when sold), there could be a reduction of as much as 16 to 
20 percent in the total pork supply. Since our 1955 pork supply was 
only 2 percent above the 10-year average, it can be seen that the over- 
supply could have been corrected with ease. 

Had this plan been adopted, there is no question in my mind that 
hog prices now would be at 90 percent of parity or higher, for the 
combination of smaller farrowings and lighter marketing weights 
would have made a substantially greater reduction in pork volume than 
occurred alone because of the smaller farrowings. 

However, I am sorry to say that the administration opposed this 
plan just as it did any suggestions for vigorous measures to help out 
the poultry producers in 1954 and the beef producers in 1953. 

In all these instances, the administration’s attitude was that the 
use of vigorous and direct measures to help producers would postpone 
needed adjustments and might result in an expansion of production. 

Surplus removal measures were carried out on a very limited scale 
so that it would not interfere with the natural adjustment in which 
large numbers of producers were being adjusted out of business by the 
threat of bankruptcy. 

Instead of a self-regulating marketing premium plan such as we 
proposed, the Congress authorized $500 million more to be available 
for surplus removal in addition to the funds which were already 
available under section 32. 

Theoretically, then, about $600 million are available for use on 
hogs or beef. 

No one knows how much of it will be used or how much benefit 
the farmer will derive if it is used. 

However, the Department itself estimated that support measures 
on hogs would cost $1 billion to bring the market level to 90 
percent of parity. It is likely enough, then, that if the $600 million 
were spent on surplus removal on hogs alone there would still be a 
question of whether hog prices would reach $19 per hundred. 

But under the hog marketing premium-payment plan, the sum of 
$150 million would do the job, because the payments would be going 
only for farmers who made a contribution to cutting back, not the 
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hog numbers, but the volume of pork and lard going on the market. 

These estimates do not take into consideration benefits which might 
result from a leaner type of pork being placed on the market. This 
in itself would do much to rally the pork market. 

One of the most important features of the plan was that the plan 
was entirely voluntary. It would require no controls or quotas upon 
producers, no pegging of market prices, no slaughtering of brood 
stock or little p'gs and no Government activity in the slaughtering 
and packing business. 

Exhibits 5 through 8 indicate the operation of the Bn ram as re- 
gards its cost, its importance to farmers, and the probable program 
costs. 

The REA, of course, is of tremendous importance to farmers and 
every possible effort should be made to prevent an increase in cost. to 
farmers, of electricity, whether through increase in the interest rates, 
as would be necessary if the Hoover Commission recommendations 
were adopted, or through increase in power costs for any reason. 

I note that in the REA statistical bulletin for July of this year 
that every Minnesota REA cooperative is up to date in interest and 
principal payments. Not a cent of such payments is as much as 30 
days overdue. That is the case, too, in almost every State. 

For this reason, I cannot understand why there needs to be a con- 
troversy each year about how much should be appropriated for REA 
loan purposes. It would seem reasonable that any sum which was 
actually needed ought to be appropriated for these are not grants or 
subsidies—these are loans which are repaid with interest. 

Exhibit 9 shows the debt payment being made by our REA coop- 
eratives under the present 2 percent interest rates. 

If the Hoover Commission recommendations were placed in effect, 
forcing the REA to seek its loan funds on the open money market, it 
has been estimated that the interest rates on new loans would have to 
be increased to perhaps 6 percent. Some simple calculations will 
show what a tripling of interest costs would mean to the REA coop- 
eratives of our State. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I might say, Mr. Christianson, there is no contro- 
versy in this subcommittee. It’s without the subcommittee. It’s 

eople that have not studied the situation. The record of repayment 

y REA throughout America on approximately $200 million in loans 
that we have advanced is so fine that there’s scarcely a bank in Amer- 
ica which would not be glad to do business on the same basis. It’s a 
splendid repayment record. 

Mr. Curistianson. It seems to us that there should be no question 
about appropriations. It’s merely loaning for the effort, when the 
security and the interest rates are good. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. I’m sure Mr. Marshall will agree with me there is 
no question coming out of the subcommittee as to whatever funds may 
be needed in authorizing loans for the proper push forward of the 
REA work, is that not a fact, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. MarsHauy. We've been successful in the past, and assume that 
we will be in the future. 

Mr. CuristTranson. Just a word on farm credit. 

The risk involved usually determines interest rates. With a flexible 
support system in effect, of course, the financial risk involved in farm- 
ing is increased and there naturally is a tendency to higher and higher 
interest rates. 
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Of course, much needs to be done in improving our farm-credit sys- 
tem, but the most important. thing is.to go back to a price support 
system which will give some strength and stability to farm prices. 

I know that this subcommittee is alert to the credit situation and 
has expressed concern due to’the fact that. some farmers are experi- 
encing difficulty. in securing sufficient credit on one hand, while loan 
agencies on the other hand are turning back unused loan funds. 

The Farmers Union in its Oe testimony has made a com- 
prehensive presentation of the need for the establishment of a yard- 
stick credit policy to assure farmers more adequate credit and upon 
realistic conditions. 

We have made a spot check of the interest rates and loan appraisals 
in some 20 counties of the State and believe this committee will be 
interested in the prevailing interest rates and in the loan appraisals 
which are being made. These figures are indicated in exhibit 10. 

According to available figures, about 35 percent of the children 
between 5 and 17 years are participating in the school-lunch program 
in Minnesota. 

Some 1,269 schools participate in the school-lunch program and 

about 1,800 in the special school milk program. Authorities expect 
that both these figures will be up somewhat during the present school 
year. 
* During the past year, claims for school milk reimbursement were 
paid in full but the claims for reimbursement on the school-lunch 
program had to be prorated at a rate of 60 percent in the final month 
of operation. 

Weare happy that the Congress saw fit to increase the school-lunch 
and school milk appropriations this year. An increase is necessary if 
any headway is to be made in extending the program to more children. 

We think it is important to remember that the National School 
Lunch Act was adopted for the reason of encouraging consumption 
of agricultural commodities as well as for providing nutritious noon 
lunches for our schoolchildren. 

It seems that in order to expand the program, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to resume more of the initiative rather than have the 
burden fall more greatly upon the local school districts or upon the 
schoolchildren themselves. 

In Minnesota this year, the prevailing cost of the type A lunch to 
schoolchildren is about 20 to 25 cents a day. 

According to our calculations, during the 1955-56 school year, the 
Federal Government contributed 13 percent of the cash cost of the 
plate lunches, the school districts contributed 12 percent, the State 
3 percent and the students themselves paid about 72 percent of the 
cost. 

In the school milk program, only a comparatively few schools seem 
able to supply the milk free to the children. In most cases, the cost 
is 1 to 2 cents per half-pint. 

You are aware, of course, that the Farmers Union has been urging 
an expansion of this program so that each child will have a pint of 
milk available to him free each school day. 

Under the present program, USDA has made estimates that about 
3 billion pounds of milk are being consumed im the school lunch 
and school mili programs. This is about 2.4 percent of our annual 
milk production. 
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During the years; 1950-55, the average dairy surplus was about 
5 billion pounds. 

If every child averaged a pint of milk a day at school this would 
consume 8 billion pounds of milk, or about 6% percent of our annual 
production. It is easy to see that an expanded milk program in our 
schools could very well wipe out our milk surpluses in normal years. 

In addition to the cash assistance given by the Federal Govern- 
ment, surplus commodities were distributed to a value of about 6 cents 
per lunch served. 

This is important, yet there is a much greater market available in 
the school lunch program if efforts were made to expand the par- 
ticipation. 

At times, a range pinch-penny attitude has been displayed by the 
Washington officials when they have been slow to cc ga Sah farm 
commodities such as beef, eggs, or pork when prices were distressed 
and when the food actually could have been put to good use in the 
lunch program. 

Nothing much is said about donating 135 million pounds of butter 
and 90 million pounds of cheese which were donated for overseas 
relief in the fiscal year 1955, yet there seemed to be some hesitance 
even about providing the 49 million pounds of butter and the 30 
million pounds of cheese which went into the lunch program during 
the same year. 

Your subcommittee, in fact, was put into the position of having to 
defend the appropriation for section 6 purchases in the 1954 and 1955 
appropriation hearings. 

This will conclude my remarks. I want to say it’s been a real pleas- 
ure to appear before our two Minnesota Congressmen on this com- 
mittee, and I want to assure you that the Farmers Union as an or- 
ganization is alert and is concerned about what’s happening to the 
farm family and the family farm operations. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you for your unusually fine statement, Mr. 
Christianson. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. We appreciate your appearance before the commit- 
tee in the past, and we appreciate it today, and we look forward to 
seeing you before our committee again, Mr. Christianson. 

Mr. Curistianson. Thank you very much, 


Som Conservation Program 
WITNESS 
WILLIAM A. BENITT, HASTINGS, MINN. 
Mr. Anpersen. Mr. William A. Benitt, of Hastings, Minn., is our 
next witness. 


Mr. Benitt, we’re glad to have you with us today. 
Mr. Benirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 


is William Benitt. I am a farmer, in Washington County, and chair- 
man of the Minnesota State Soil Conservation Committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. For the benefit of the group here today, Mr. Benitt, 
you are chairman of the State Soil Conservation Committee. What 
are your duties on that particular committee? 

Mr. Benrrr. Well, the State Soil Conservation Committee is a com- 
mittee made up of 5 ex officio members and 4 farmer members. We 
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have charge of the administration of the soil conservation distributions 
in the State of Minnesota—there are six districts—and advise with 
them, coordinate with their activities and assist the soil conservation. 
We are working with anybody and everybody who is interested in con- 
servation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Benirr. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. Your 
time is very much taken up, I will just make a very brief statement as 
a representative of our committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We’re very glad to have you. 

Mr. Benirr. First of all I want to compliment the committee in 
coming here in the flesh and blood and appearing before the grassroots 
delegation here. Particularly, 1 want to compliment you, Congress- 
man Andersen, for the part you have played in the Small Watershed 
Act, Public Law 566, which is a tool which the soil conservation dis- 
tricts may use, and you, Congressman Marshall, for the lifelong effort 
you have devoted for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Benttr. We agree, as far as the State soil conservation commit- 
tee, I can say on behalf of the committee we are wholeheartedly for 
the program we are trying to embark here for another research project 
in this part of the country. Research is basic and we need it basically. 
They talk today of revolution in agriculture, I just wonder if we ap- 
preciate just exactly how extensive that revolution has been. 

If I may take just a few minutes, I am a little less younger than most 
of the witnesses who have appeared here today. We were talking the 
other day about how farming was when we were youngsters. Some 


of you probably recall. Take one instance, that is corn; we fertilized, 

pitched manure from the wagon box and spread it by hand. We 

plowed with a walking plow and two horses. We harrowed and 

walked behind the harrow. We marked the corn first one way and 

then the other way. We came along and hand-hilled it: Then we 

came ae with a hand planter that ager it two steps to every hill 
NV 


y 


of corn. e cut the corn with a knife and put it in shocks. We tore 
the shocks down and husked it with a hand bale. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Benitt, you must have been on a farm 5 years 
before me; when I was there, we had a cart on there. ; 

Mr. Benrrr. They didn’t have them in my day. I’m just telling 
you this to show you the revolution that has gone on in agriculture. 

Now, this is just. corn. Today I need not to tell you what the revo- 
lution has been—in those days, also, to show what the research has 
brought forth, we grew the old red and white corn, that was the day 
before Minnesota 13, which was a great improvement of the era that 
we had. Soil compaction, alfalfa was not known, and greater revolu- 
tion, I think, has gone on in my lifetime than in the previous 2,000 
years. I think that was the time when the farmer could keep his 
accounts for a whole year on a barn door; you can’t do it any more. 

We live in a new age today. The water and soil conservation were 
vital, and research has. been one of the neglected fields; it has been 
neglected for a long time. In fact, I was 35 years old before [ even 
heard the word, and soil is basic to all our agriculture. We can ap- 
propriate money for large dams and a little for little dams, but the big- 
gest reservoir for water is the farmer’s soil, and anything we can A 
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as far as research is concerned to find out information how the soil can 
take up more water, and keep it in the soil, to inhibit floods and to 
make use of crops later on is the finest use of water we can make. 

Mr. Anpersen. I wish Mr. Marshall would tell his story about the 
amount of water that could be held back. You said just one-half of 
1 inch of water in the area up above will be the equivalent in a water- 
shed, such as we propose, retention dams, 2 or 3 big retention dams 
in the Chippewa project might possibly hold 5,000 acres between them, 
but just holding a half an inch of water through good soil practices, 
back up in the far reaches, would more than double the amount that 
can be held in one of the big structures which we propose. 

Mr. Benrrr. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Marsnatu. There’s one thing that particularly impressed this 
committee when we were on our trip, and that was the fact that we 
had spent money for terracing, we spent money for dams, but unless 
we get water into that soil, before it hits any of these structures, we 
haven’t solved the problem by any means, and we seem to lack a lot 
of work to take care of the soil right on the spot where the water drops. 
We haven’t solved that, and there were places repeatedly where we 
saw need for soil conservation; soil-bank payments could have been 
used in our estimation to help the farmer get that water into the soil 
where the water dropped. 

Mr. Benorrr. If Tr might just emphasize just precisely what you gen- 
tlemen have said. A personal instance, this summer we had a 4-inch 
rain in a 24-hour period at our farm this year, measured by rain gage, 
not guesswork, 4 inches in 24 hours. That was at atime when we had 
cover on the ground, I think it was in July, latter part. of July, and I 
watched all our fields, following that rain, to see if any rain ran off, 
and in all the places where I could see, and we have from probably 
68-percent slopes, no drop of water ran off that farm. Now, that 
helped to minimize floods and it utilized the water where it will do 
some good later on, and I think it’s information like that that we need. 
Just following this rain, this happened at harvesttime, followin 
that rain, the grain had to be combined, the straw had to be baled, an 
had to be hauled off, and we had a lot of traveling on that ground, and 
a lot of that ground was heavily compacted; some of my neighbors, 
their ground was so compacted by the traffic. Probably a research 
study we need to make is as to what amount of traffic will do to lands, 
what it will do to the structure of that soil, and what it will do in the 
grasses and legume that were seeded. There’s a field of study that 
something like this could probably be undertaken. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you very much, Mr. Benitt. I could sit here 
all day and listen with very great interest. I do appreciate your 
appearing before us. 

r. MarsHaty. I’ve known Mr. and Mrs. Benitt for quite a lon 
time. I would like to say that any time that you feel that you ull 
give us the value of some of your vast knowledge, that we would appre- 
ciate your sh Sor a letter or statement individually for the com- 
mittee. We will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Bentrr. Thank you. 
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Extension Service anp ASC Program 
WITNESS 


CYRIL CARPENTER, SAUK CENTRE, MINN. 


Mr. Anversen. We will now hear Mr. Cyril Carpenter of Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

Mr. Carpenter, we will be glad to hear what you have to say. In 
order to make the load as light as possible on our stenographer, I ask 
that you be rather deliberate in what you have to say. Perhaps it 
won’t be necessary to read the entire statement. If you like, we can 
consider the statement as inserted completely as you have it, Mr. Car- 
penter, and then you can touch extemporaneously, perhaps. That 
would give the lady a rest without having to take this alldown. How 
would that be? 

Mr. Carrenter. I will file the statement; yes. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. So it will be considered inserted at this point. 
Speak extemporaneously from that, please. 

Mr. MarsHauy. Mr. Chaieteas I think it would help the reporter if 
we refrain from asking questions of the witness until he finishes the 
statement and she will have the full statement and the questions at the 
end. 

Mr. AnversEN. I think that is right. 

Proceed, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee, my name is Cryil Carpenter. I farm in Ashley township, 
7 miles west of Sauk Centre, at general diversified farming. 

First, I would like to express my sincere appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to testify before your committee. I am most grateful for the 
chance to be heard by this committee because it is only through hear- 
ings like this, before groups such as yours, that we who are actually 
engaged in farming can be heard, or even recognized. 

I fully realize that criticism for the sake of criticism alone is worse 
than valueless; it is actually detrimental. However, I do think there 
is a time and place when criticism is right and proper ; and in view of 
the conditions facing agriculture today, I can see very little worthy 
of praise. 

meee like to talk briefly about the Extension service, the A. S. 
and C. committees, and the general deterioration of the Department 
of Agriculture. My comments on the former two are to further illus- 
trate the latter. 

As you gentlemen know, the Extension Service requests more funds 
from your committee every year. Inthe past 5 years their appropria- 
tions have gone up by more than 25 percent, and they are asking an 
increase for 1957-of nearly 10 percent more. During this same period 
of time, our income has gone down more than 30 percent. Since the 
cost of this Service is added to our tab as a cost suai I feel 
that to continue these appropriations is unsound until we receive much 
more in the way: of tangible results from the Service. 

Let me make myself very clear. I am not criticizing in any way 
those in the Extension Service who work directly with the farmers. 
Our county agents, our home agents, are hard working and conscien- 
tious, and through their contact with the farmers most of them are 
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aware of the critical needs of agriculture. Many of them are dis- 
appointed and disillusioned by the lack of practical value in the pro- 
gram they are trying to carry out, a program that is, for the most 
part, without planning or logic. To further hinder their efforts, they 
represent a department of Government in which the farmers have 
lost all faith and most of their respect. It is not that we do not need 
our county offices; in fact, we need them more every day. Our county 
agents can supply us with information and technical data for which 
there is an ever-increasing need in modern farming, but many of the 
farmers wouldn’t know their county agent if they met him on the 
street, and certainly wouldn’t look for his office in time of need. How 
can they feel any other way when the most damaging statements 
against his cause and the most destructive distortion of his problem 
to the public constantly come from the Department of Agriculture the 
county agent represents ? 

The farmers’ general attitude toward information or material fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture is that it is a deliberate 
attempt to influence the thinking of the farm people, or that it will 
be changed or contradicted by some other branch of the Department 
within a month. They place more value on material or statistics fur- 
nished by the Department of Labor, the Department of Interior, or 
any other governmental source than their own Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The case for our home agents is much the same. They are trained 
in home economics, given a pep talk on the merits of their work, and 
sent out to get next to the farm families, and get participation in the 
program. They are sincere and their methods might be good, but 
they do not touch the source of the real troubles of these families. 
What is the good of showing the latest in fashions or home planning 
and arrangements when the farmer cannot buy decent clothes for his 
family and the house is probably lacking running water and adequate 
heating. 

Another shortcoming is with our rural youth. I know many will 
criticize me for taking issue with our 4-H program since it is the best 
we have to date, but simply being the best we have does not mean it 
is good enough. Those in 4-H who work with the boys and girls 
devote a great deal in time and effort. They are conscientious and 
they contribute much toward shaping good sound citizens, but the 
only thing we receive from the Extension Service or any other part 
of the Department of Agriculture for our youth is a continued glori- 
fied contest to make them feel they are winning something, but whose 
actual accomplishments to prepare these youths for the place in society 
they will occupy have about as much substance and material value 
as the little satin ribbons they are given from time to time as rewards. 
Certainly our boys and girls need training, and guidance, and leader- 
ship, but even more they need a sense of security, a feeling of equality 
and faith in their future that must come by raising their entire family 
to a decent position in our society. 

Most of the farm people consider the entire Extension Service a 
gross waste of money. Much of this feeling is because they represent 
the Department of Agriculture, and our State universities. The atti- 
tude our university has toward farmers is clearly illustrated when the 
text they use in dealing with one of the problems of agriculture boldly 
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states, “The farmer has always been the pampered child of govern- 
ment.” 

From your past experience in this field, 1 am sure you gentlemen 
realize the absolute need for a broad base of understanding of our 
problems by the public. We know with our society as interdependent 
und interwoven as it is that regardless of the effort we present we 
cannot solve our problems alone, we must have the understanding, 
the cooperation, and the help of the American people, just as every 
other segment of society saul the help and understanding of all of us 
to overcome their problems. In this respect 1 think the Extension 
Service could render us a great service by furthering an understanding 
by the public. For example, I have read a number of articles by our 
home agents on the best buys in fruits and vegetables, or how to care 
for them, but I have yet to read an article that describes a situation 
like the recent potato scandal. Last fall the consumer could buy 
washed, graded, No. 1 Red River Valley potatoes delivered to the door 
for 21% cents per pound, but this spring those same potatoes cost as 
high as 14 cents per pound at the grocery store. 

The public bab nae that in the long run the cost to them would 
be less and the income to the farmer greater if there was some sem- 
blance of planning in the handling of our products. I think it is about 
time someone from our team stood up and told the public clearly and 
honestly what our problems are. That, true, our problems are big and 
that we need help with them, that this help might sometimes have to 
be in the form of subsidies and that subsidies involve expense, but that 
for our side of the ledger, in addition to providing the Nation with 
the world’s best in food and fiber, the farmer by holding the cost of 
living down, has single-handedly subsidized the economy of the entire 
Nation for the past half decade or more. Serious and complicated as 
our problem is, I feel a problem of equal magnitude in transportation, 
in health, or in national defense would be and, in fact, are being solved 
as a matter of routine. I am certain from my faith in the American 
people that if our problem was honestly presented and clearly under- 
stoed by the people, they would be willing to provide whatever means 
might be necessary to solve it. 

Our ASC committees are even worse as an illustration of the shoddy 
way our Department of Agriculture operates. We have a county 
committee that is supposed to be elected by and to represent the farm- 
ers of their county. As far as any actual help then can give they 
might just as well be nonexistent. 

They have just enough responsibility to take the blame when any- 
thing goes wrong, but not enough authority to exert any influence for 
a change. Our county committee is supposed to lay out a policy in 
accordance with the laws and regulations and an office manager is 
supposed to carry out this policy. Instead the office manager carries 
out a policy dictated from the top down and the county committee 
sits by and watches. If they disagree they are helpless. ‘They cannot 
even remove the office manager without the consent of the State office. 
Much of the time the office manager calls in outside help to do the 
field work and the members of the committee are not even aware what 
is going on. To render them still more ineffective, they are only 
allowed 1 day a week at the county office unless the State office makes 
an exception, and work that is not completed on that day must wait 
until the next week. I would like to give you 1 or 2 examples that 
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illustrate how far this department has deteriorated. Members of the 
State staff come out to the county and with dictatorial attitude on their 
part and lack of responsibility on the part of the office manager, criti- 
cize and intimidate the office personnel. As an even more flagrant 
example of disregard for law and ethics, a farmer applied for a soil- 
bank contract to plow down a crop, members of the county committee 
inspected the crop and after a discussion with the farmer agreed on 
the practice and a rate of payment. They filled out and signed the 
contract. The farmer also signed and then proceeded to destroy his 
crop. Some time later a representative from the State office came out 
to the county office and without seeing the field in question or even 
discussing it with the farmer, instructed the county committee to 
deface and nullify this signed contract. 

As I stated before, I feel these things serve to illustrate the overall 
deterioration of the Department of Agriculture and a lack of practical 
planning or commonsense. 

Gentlemen, we need and want our ASC committees and the consid- 
eration and representation at the farmers’ level they could provide. 
We need and want our county Extension Service offices and the benefits 
of training and compiled knowledge and research they can furnish, 
and we also need and want a Department of Agriculture, but we want 
one that will have the interest of the farmer at heart, a Department 
staffed with persons whose qualifications are a thorough understand- 
ing of the practical field of American agriculture and not whose 
qualifications are the ability to make money in some business that 
competes with farming or a Pietiines that profits by being able to take 
advantage of a depressed condition in agriculture. 

I know you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with the many com- 
plexities in dealing with agriculture and are equally aware of the 
frustrations encountered in trying to overcome these problems at 
your level. I don’t know what I might say to express the serious con- 
cern we feel at our level. This much I will say, and gentlemen, I 
hope you will forgive my language, I am sick to the point where I 
could vomit from hearing such phrases as, “There is no panacea,” 
“There is no remedy,” “There is no sure cure,” “There is no problem 
in agriculture,” “The solution must be found in the free market and 
the spirit of rugged individualism,” “We will not have controls and 
regu ations.” Gentlemen, for us in a society such as ours to admit- 

ly abandon controls and regulations is just as admittedly to revert 
to the law of the jungle, the survival of the fittest. That’s all right if 
you’re dealing with jungle animals, but I refuse to consider my farmer 
friends and neighbors as such. If this attitude continues the Ameri- 
can farmer will go the way of another famous American that was 
known for its courage and spirit and ruggest individualism. I am 
referring to the American buffalo. The farmer will be in the same 
position ; those that are left will be kept-as pets by some billionaire to 
show his friends as an example of free, rugged individualism. 

Gentlemen, it is through the actions of committees and groups such 
as yours that I hope to see some change effected. It is to the lasting 
credit of this committee that the Department of Agriculture has 
neyer been hampered in its work by a lack of consideration or appro- 
priations from your committee. I know that in the future we shall 
need your further consideration and your approval of appropriation 
but: F honesthy~ feel -that: these ‘heading. Department 0 
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Agriculture are guilty of such actions, that they are negligent in their 
duty, that they have disgraced and nearly destroyed a department of 
our National Government, and perhaps most serious of all, that they 
have completely destroyed the faith of those they are employed to 
serve, 

Because of this I feel that before any more appropriations are 
granted for the Department of Agriculture certain specific recom- 
mendations should be made by this and other regulating and advisory 
groups, and that these recommendations be mandatory, and further, 
that as a basis to determine the need and nature of these recommenda- 
tions a complete congressional investigation be made of the entire 
Department of Agriculture and the results be made public. 

1 thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Carpenter, how old are you, sir? 

Mr. Carrenrer. About 33. 

Mr. Anpersen. You are about half my age. When you get to 
be as old as I am you can look back through the years as I am able 
to look back now. I can look back to 1918 when I got back from the 
Navy, and of the great interest that I expressed then in work 
done by Extension which was just then coming into being. The Ex- 
tension Service in my opinion has done a wonderful job, Mr. Car- 
penter, and I wish you would revise your thinking about that. particu- 
lar organization. Certainly, there are places that we can criticize in 
the Department of Agriculture. In my opinion, you are practically 
saying we ought to hang the whole Department of Agriculture and be 
done with it and I don’t think that is at all true. 

Mr. CarPenteER. Definitely not 

Mr. AnpersEN. I can look back and remember the good that Ex- 
tension did through the twenties when I used to have 4-H boys get 
calves out of my Angus herd. That great 4-H movement, sometimes 
I’ve disagreed with them and they have disagreed with me, but 
basically I believe it’s a wonderful organization and I don’t think 
we in agriculture today should do anything which will discredit 
us further. I think we ought to do everything we possibly can, Mr. 
Carpenter, to unite agriculture, to get to be one great big force forging 
ahead, fighting to solve these problems. I know you're interested in 
them but you are still a comparatively young man. I can’t agree at 
all with your premise that we should do away with the funds or assort- 
ment of funds for Extension, for Farmers’ Home Administration, 
or for any of these worthwhile programs; that’s no solution. I might 
agree with you, certainly, that there are certain things that are wrong, 
but let’s go in there and try to pick them out, Let’s do as Mr. Mar- 
shall suggests, get in and find out what is wrong and then do our 
best to correct it. But, frankly speaking, I would urge upon you, 
a comparatively young man, not to go to quite such extremes in con- 
demning these programs. Let us keep what is good and do our best 
to correct the things we find wrong. 

Thank you, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t get quite the same impres- 
sion from Mr. Carpenter’s remarks as you did Mr. Carpenter’s 
remarks to me showed that he is interested in a number of these things 
but felt they ought to be made more effective. 
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Now, Mr. Carpenter, how can an ASC committee in Stearns County, 
Minn., with as large a county as that is, how can they administer a 
program by working 1 day a week? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Marshall, I appreciate your statement, I agree 
with you. I don’t believe I stated or intended to state that we should 
do away completely with any of our services. I believe I did definitely 
state we wanted and we needed them. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I would agree with Mr. Marshall, we should not 
expect our county committeemen to try even to do a good job unless 
we take away this mandatory limit as to how many days a year 
they can work. They have a big load to carry and I am in general 
agreement with that proposition. 

Mr. Carpenter. I appreciate your comment about cooperation and 
working together and I certainly appreciate your age and experience, 
but there again I was not advocating doing away with extension 
service, they are hard working and render a great service. 

Mr. AnpverRsEN. I am glad to hear you say that and I do not want 
to unduly criticize sea other views on the subject. 

Mr. Carpenter. I would suggest you talk to home agents and prob- 
ably some county agents that have constituted this turnover and see 


if they aren’t disillusioned and disappointed in their work. 

Mr, MarsHa.u. Mr, Carpenter, in Stearns County, Minn., I am well 
acquainted with your county agricultural agent and have a high regard 
for him. You made some rather strong charges as far as the agricul- 
tural conservation program is concerned. 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you mean to say that the county committee in 


Stearns County can have no control over the office manager ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. I am not in a position to state what control they 
do or do not have. I did not make any statement that I could not 
yrove. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Do you also mean to infer that people come from 
the State office into Stearns County without the county committee 
being aware of it? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is the understanding that I have and I think 
that, to further clarify that, since they are there only 1 day a week, 
the county committee Tm referring to, I don’t know hee they would 
know when a representative from the State office did or did not come. 

Mr. Marsuatt. That seems to me that it would be pretty difficult 
under those circumstances for a committee to have any sort of respon- 
sibility as far as the work in the county is concerned—they’re working 
1 day a week—have no authority, as you state, over the office manager. 
People from the State office come in there promiscuously without the 
county committee being aware of it, that is a pretty serious charge 
and that might be part of the reason for the costly administration 
that we have. 

Mr. Carpenter. Congressman Marshall, as you stated before, some 
of my statements probably were rather sharp and critical, but it is 
to illustrate this condition that we consider serious that I made it this 
way and to draw attention of this committee that we honestly feel this 
way. It is no attempt to grandstand, we honestly feel that our con- 
dition is serious and that it needs attention and we need help with it. 

Mr. MarsHauy. We are going to make some further inquiry into 
the matter as it affects our district, and we would appreciate from you 
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the facts as you see it out there because we want that program to be an 
effective program. 

I think later in the day we will have, Mr. Chairman, some of the 
people from the State office here. 

Mr. Anpersen. The gentlemen are present here now, Mr. Marshall. 

Thank you, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter. Thank you. 


Som Bank Program 
WITNESS 


GERHARD 0. OLSON, BOYD, MINN. 


Mr. Anpersen. The next witness will be Mr. Gerhard O, Olson of 
Boyd, Minn. 

Mr. Olson, we are glad to have you with us, and I understand that 
you want to discuss the soil-bank program; is that correct? 

Mr. Otson. Yes, Carl, it is the soil bank program. I would like to 
say a bit about that. Asa member of the soil conservation down there 
in Lac Qui Parle County, I am very much interested in the soil bank, 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I know you are. It would tie in very nicely. Pro- 
ceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Gison. Mr. Chairman, congressional committee members, and 


fellow farmers, I would like to take this opportunity to express my 
thinking on a Government program for agriculture—I should prohb- 
ably say, not the old program but the soil bank part of the program. 
I have discussed these problems with some of my farmer neighbors and 
they agree with me. 


I just want to state that I am proud to be a farmer and to be able 
to serve all mankind. I am also convinced that farming is a profes- 
sion equal to any and at par with all. 

Because of the nature of farming, I believe there is a place for an 
agricultural program in this great land of ours. Agricultural income 
is subject to severe economic fluctuations due to Mother Nature and 
national and international economics and crisis. Not all of our in- 
come fluctuations are due to our management decisions. An agricul- 
tural program should be developed to assist farmers through these un- 
avoidable fluctuations. 

This program should provide a reasonable support and loan rate to 
help facilitate orderly marketing. It should be based on economic 
principles, not political opinions. It should keep Government inter- 
vention at a minimum. A Government program has not and cannot 
protect us against poor management and bad decisions. This has been 
proven under all existing programs so far, because certain farmers 
still go broke or at least quit when they find themselves not suited for 
farming. This, of course, is true in all other business as well. 

The principle of the soil-bank program is sound, that is, trying to 
curtail production as well as maintain a reasonable income through 
an economic and production adjustment. It will also serve in the 
work of the soil conservation program. 

There may be some pitfalls in the present law because of political 
opinions rather than economic principles used to prepare it. In my 
opinion it was primarily of value as an insurance program against 
Mother Nature this past season. TI believe it will fail to curtail pro- 
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duction this year, but it may have helped reduce the switch or transfer 
of crops in areas where they are not normally grown, 

It seems to me that the soil bank, that is, the acreage reserve, will 
more readily accomplish its purpose if the payments for reduced 
acres were paid for with CCC stock certificates. These stock certifi- 
cates could be turned in to local elevators ‘for either Demy or cash. 
This would automatically drain down the surplus, This program 
could work successfully without increased appropriations. The pro- 
gram will not work to the full benefit of farmers when given a choice 
of CCC stock certificates or cash-payment basis. It is hw too easy 
to say, “Pay me cash.” It must be on a CCC-stock-certificate basis in 
order to reduce surpluses. 

I realize that the technicalities of administering such a program 
are tremendous, but then the burden of our crop surplus is also 
tremendous. 

In closing I want to repeat that I believe in an agricultural pro- 
gram to help a situation not caused altogether by the people of our 
profession, but it must be founded on economic principles not political 
opinion. I prefer to have as little Government intervention as 
possible but rather a self-help program. 

I might mention on this program, if I may quote from your news- 
letter, you mentioned all the different services we have: Soil conserva- 
tion, extension service, and all the other services that you mentioned 
there—I probably forgot some of them, but you know what they are— 
they are helping us, there is no question about it. We are very 
thankful to the subcommittee for them, especially on soil conservation, 
irrigation, whatever help you are giving us, and I’d say, especially on 
this new station that we may get here when we—— 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. You feel that will be really worth while? 

Mr. Oxson. I do really feel it will. The more we can study this 
ome work—and I might say, I have been on the board for: 

years. 

Mr. Anpersen. You area county supervisor ? 

Mr. Oxson. Yes. 

Mr. AnvERSON. Down in Lac qui Parle County? 

Mr. Oxson. Yes, and then, chairman for our 10-mile-ditch project, 
as you know. Like they were saying about water here, how valuable 
- is, and how it ties in with drainage. We can see more and more 
that 

ate: AnversEN. There are a lot of problems to be solved; are there 
not? 

Mr. Orson. We need it here if we can possibly get it here. 

Mr. AnversEN. Thank you, and we appreciate your being so patient, 
for waiting so long. 

Mr. Otson. Thank you for giving me a chance to appear, and I hope 
what I have said will be of some value to you. 


ASC Comm™itrer Evecrions 


WITNESS 
JOHN E. TERSTEEG, OLIVIA, MINN. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Our next witness to appear before us is Mr. Johm 
E. Tersteeg of Olivia, Minn., a member of the Farmers’ Union. 
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Will you come forward, Mr. Tersteeg? 
We are glad to have you with us... Are there any comments you care 
to make, sir? ( ft oe 

Mr. Tersrerc. My name is John Tersteeg. I live over in Olivia and 
havé @ farm over there in Renville County, one of the largest popula- 
tion counties in Minnesota, and I-will be very, very brief. 

Speaking now for the farmers and as county committeeman, I havea 
couple of observations to make and they are with respect to the new 
type of township elections. With the ASC, until the past year, we 
conducted the meetings in what I like to call a town meeting type of 
meeting, in which we, the people eligible to vote, gathered at our town 
hall at the township level, whatever place they needed—— 

Mr. Anversen. The county committeemen would be nominated 
right from the floor ; would they not ? 

Mr. TersteeG. Nominated directly from the floor. It goes without 
saying that the people that were at that meeting were interested people 
or they wouldn’t be there. 

Mr. ANpERsEN.: Now, Mr. Tersteeg, the committee sets wp a slate of 
nominees ; does it not ? 

Mr. Tersterc. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But it does leave some blank space on the slip—I 
know I received one of them personally—where you can write the name 
of some party you wish to nominate? 

Mr. Tersterc. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is not the same as the man’s name being on the 
ballot, however. I’ve said before, I agree with you, I said I think 
the process is wrong. I hope we revert to the old system of nominating 
the community committeemen. To me, that’s our main tie with the 
farmers, with the grassroots. I certainly don’t want to take it away 
from them. 

Later in the afternoon this subcommittee is going to question the 
chairman of ASC in the State, who is present here, together with the 
administrative officer. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Trersterc. You are so right, Congressman Andersen. There is 
one little point I would like to make in favor of our old system, if I 
may call it that, that is'that in the selection of our community com- 
mitteemen, we usually saw to it that we had men geographically located 
in different spots in the township for a very good reason. For ex- 

ample, we are called on to assign figures on the land and soil going 
into the bank, a productivity index, I should say, and also with respect 
to the revisement of corn-allotment acreage and so forth, and as such, 
the closer we are to the immediate area the better we can do the job. 
In our township we have a man over on the south side, one near the 
middle and one, myself, over near the north side of the township and 
we frequently consult between ourselves as to those things and they 
assume that I have a firsthand knowledge of the north side and so 
forth. That isthe point I wish to make on that. 

With the new system it’s entirely possible to have probably 3 dis- 
interested people or we could have 3 who were all living very close 
together in one part of the community, and they don’t have that specific 


knowledge that we would have if the community men lived in different 
parts of the township. 
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T can’t leave without saying one word about the soil bank. Very 
definitely it is a in the right direction, in my opinion. 
Mr. Anversen. Thank you, John. 
Any questions, Mr. Marshall ? 
_Mr. Marsnaun. Thank you. We appreciate your coming here and 
giving us the value of your experience. 


EXTEeNnsiIon SERVICE 


WITNESS 
RONALD McCAMUS, WILMAR, MINN. 


Mr, Anversen. We will now hear from Ronald McCamus of Wil- 
mar, Minn. 

Ronald, we are glad tohave youwithus. 

Mr. Marswaxun. Mr. Chairman, I have known Ronald McCamus for 
some time; I consider him a real friend of mine and I certainly know 
of his hard work and experience as a.county agent. It’s a real priv- 
ilege to have him with us here. 

r. McCamus. Thank you very much for those fine statements, and 
thank you very much, Representative Andersen, for the fine statement 
that you made for the Extension Service just a little while ago. We 
certainly appreciate that kind of a feeling toward our efforts, because 
I think that most of our boys are pretty conscientious and I feel that 
we have tried mighty hard to be of help to the farmers in our county 
township. 

Mr. Anpersen. In my opinion, they area fine group of men and 
women whom we have e in the Extension Service, to my personal 
knowledge, since 1918. 

Mr. McCamus. We in extension have very much appreciated the 
fine support that we have received from .the Congress. With things 
moving along so fast, we believe you'd. appreciate knowing some of 
the things we are doing which our farmers are finding helpful... In 
order to stay within my time limit, I would like to mention just a 
few of our activities with the dairy farmer. Other extension agents 
may hit some of the other phases, 

“xtension work seems to me to be divided into three large phases— 
keeping farmers informed of new findings that can affect them and 
their business, reminding farmers of old truths and encouraging them 
to make use of them, and creating and maintaining enthusiasm. The 
last one may seem like an odd one, so let’s dispose of it ‘rst. 

We spent a good deal of our time with ne Club members. They 
learn some things and take those ideas back to their, parents, but, more 
than anything else, the family becomes enthusiastic about their job 
on the farm and in the home. Have we ever seen the successful man 
or woman that didn’t care what the next development would be? I 
suppose a Congressman that didn’t care about his job would be encour- 
aged to find another one fast. The farmer works up hill against wind 
and weather, disease and insects. That takes enthusiasm, and I hope 
that extension is helping to generate it. 

What’s new in the dairy business and is it any good for the farmer? 
Two years ago this fall Norman Nelson, on the sandy land of Burbank 
Township, talked with me about improving the pasture for his dairy 
cows. Together we worked out a plan where we would use alfalfa- 
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brome grass mixture by rotating his cows between 3 or 4 pastures; 
last summer he told me he was getting $50 a month larger milk check 
from-8 cows: after his cows. went: into: the:rotation pasture. Gust: 
Hoffer, in Green Lake ‘Township of Kandiyohi County, told me the 
same kind of story. ) 

About 50 Kandiyohi County dairy farmers are having detailed rec- 
ords kept on their individual cows by paying about $100 a year through 
a dairy herd improvement:association. They think that helps them 
to better cows and better care of those cows to improve their dairy 
profits. Very few farmers drop out of an association after they jom. 
To demonstrate the value of partial records at a lower cost, some of 
our farmers agreed to weigh the milk once each month from each cow. 
Ole Ostensoe, living between Wilmar and Kandiyohi, showed me his 
results after a year of this kind of recordkeeping. He also had the 
dope for transfering these figures into pay per hour. 

He found that a out of his 9 cows were producing around 7,000 
pounds of milk per cow per year and were paying him from 30 cents 
to 35 cents per hour for the time he used in caring for them and ex- 
penses other than feed. The other 6 cows were producing about 
10,000 pounds of milk per cow and paid him $1.05 to $1.20 for his 
work plus his investment. That information cost him just a bit of 
his time, but it gave him valuable building stones. He can increase 
his returns $70 per cow as he is able to replace those lower producers 
with the better milking heifers from the more profitable cows. 

But we find that farmers are like the rest of us. There isn’t any 
reason why I couldn’t take off 20 pounds of excess weight without 
outside help, but I find I do it easily when a doctor is checking me, 
but very slowly by myself. We as extension workers need to work 
individually with farmers to get them to join dairy herd improvement 
associations or to weigh the milk from each cow once each month. 

Kandiyohi County has about 2,400 farm families. Our extension 
staff consists of a home agent, a 4-H Club agent, a county agent, an 
assistant county agent and an office secretary. We have to manage 
our time with the highest of efficiency to help our farm families as 
they should be rice According to census figures half of the cows 
milked in this county are producing less than 7,000 pounds of milk 
per year and therefore paying less than 35 cents per hour of work 
plus investment. Our dairy income could really be helped if we were 
able to convince more people that they should know the producing 
ability of every cow in their herd. 

In an effort to spread ourselves as thin as possible we have had 
excellent cooperation from our newspapers and radio stations. We 
pass — new information and reminders of things to be done 
through these media once a week or oftener. We schedule as many 
meetings as we can get our busy farmers to attend. 

We receive help from many agencies in our mass efforts. For in- 
stance, between 35 sean and 40 percent of our dairy cows are now 
being bred artifically to carefully selected sires. Extension worked 
a good deal on this program in its early days but it is now moving so 
successfully that we only have to give it an occasional nudge. 

This week I received a letter from Dr. R. L. West, secretary of the 
Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board. He asked me if I could line 
up 24 farmer helpers for veterinarians that would be making tubercu- 
losis and brucellosis tests of all cattle in Kandiyohi County starting 
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October 15. We are glad to cooperate and were glad when our war- 
time dairy assistant helped to get our farmers interested in brucel- 
losis testing a dozen or more years ago. As a result, petitions for 
our county were signed and our initial testing was done while cattle 
prices were at their wartime peak. But what is more important, for 
years there has not been a farmer coming to my office and asking me 
a question I could’ not answer, namely, “Almost all of my cows have 
given premature birth to calves. I’m going to have almost no milk 
check, What can Ido?” 

So to me our time has gone into helping to promote and conduct 
dairy princess contests which have been so very successful in getting 
people to think about our very important, nutritious dairy products. 

With these few personal examples I have attempted to show some 
of the things extension is trying to do to help the dairy farmer. I 
know you will realize that; this is only one phase of a many-sided 
extension program and that we have broken it down only to stay 
within our time limitations. 

It just. occurred to me that you folks would like to know that this 
poet mm we had 712 boys and girls enrolled in our 4-H program in 

andiyohi County. We have had over 700 members for the past 
4 or 5 years. 

I mentioned that.we had 4 fieldworkers and :1 officeworker. We all 
work closely with club members because they need to learn and can 
be helped by nutrition and clothing work from the home agent, soils 
and fertilizers from the project work of the assistant county agent, 
and livestock information from the old man of the crew. The 4-H 
agent does a fine job of directing the multitudinous activities that 
keep the youngsters interested; radio speaking contests, talent con- 
tests, achievement days, county fairs, educational tours, judging con- 
tests, and athletic field days. Right now our 4-H agent and home 
agent are busy making plans for a banquet for every boy and girl 
that. has completed their projects this year and their leaders. The 
are making the plans, but Kandiyohi County businessmen think 
enough of the benefits of 4~H Club work that they do the financing. 

Ninety-two of those boys and girls are enrolled in — hey 
are learning ‘to select, to feed and to keep records on heifers from 
birth to maturity. They learn to show these animals and above all 
to love them. if you were to have come to our Kandiyohi County 
Fair last week you would have seen a wonderful Holstein show herd 
owned by Hansen Bros. It isn’t just a show herd either because 
these boys have tested their cows in our dairy herd improvement 
association for 16 years and each cow produces more than a pound 
of butterfat'a day. I can remember when Charles and Folmer Han- 
sen came into our 4—H achievement days with two not-so-good calves 
from their dad’s herd. Then I remember the foundation animals 
they bought with their limited funds and then the All-American 
Holstein sire they owned. 

So as time permits, I get a real kick out of working with individual 
farm families. During the past 2 years, we worked intensively with 
11 families, watching their records, advising them to get their soil 
tested, to get their hay cut early, to apply the fertilizer the tests 
indiéated, to use swine sanitation and balanced rations, to select the 
gilts from the large litters and of the meat type that consumers want, 
to keep checking on the producing ability of those cows and to keep 
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the quality of the product high—so many things to be done and-so 
little time to do them. : 

And I'd like to close with an incident that illustrates that extension 
is respected by professional people of high standing. The busiest 
M. D. in Wilmar is Dr. W. E. Petersen. But he thought enough of our 
work so that he would interrupt his busy schedule to call me and ask 
me if extension would publicize a warning on the danger of poisoning 
from silo . Just another way that we can help farmers by pass- 
ing on useful information. 

hanks again for your very fine support and for the privilege.of 
appearing in this hearing. 
r. ANpERSEN. Thank you, Ronald. 
We have come to the crossroads. In the House of Representatives, 
much as some of our Representatives despise it, there comes a time in 
the day when somebody will get up and get a motion that time will be 
limited. “I have been up against that often. Now, we still have quite 
a series of witnesses. 1 think it is only fair that the three gentlemen 
who are left, who have made application to us previously and have 
been scheduled, be permitted 5 minutes but no more. They are all 
from my district so I am not hurting any outsider. I am taking the 
responsibility of holding them to 5 minutes. We will have to hold 
you other gentlemen to 3 minutes because we do have an important 
matter to discuss a little later on with Mr. Sholander and Mr. Person. 
We will want to ask them some questions. 

Let me remind you of this; any further statements that you might 
want to put into the record, even if you want to write them up the 
next week, send them to us and we will get them into the record at the 
point where you have been addressing the committee. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Chairman, while you are calling the next per- 
son to appear—I do know these people are interested in soil and water 
conservation and research which we have covered a number of times 
today and also on previous parts of our trip, the major portion of 
this trip has been spent on soil and water conservation, so this com- 
mittee as far as we are concerned has been paying a great deal of 
attention to that phase of the program. 

Mr. Anpversen. That is correct; Mr. Marshall, and if the three 
gentlemen who will appear next would like to make their remarks 
brief, that is all the better so far as we are concerned, but you still 
have your 5 minutes if you want it. 


Freperat Soms Laporatory 
WITNESS 
HERMAN S. ROSHOLT, CYRUS, MINN. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Our next witness is Mr. Herman S. Rosholt, of 
Cyrus, Minn. 

Mr. Rosholt, we are glad to have you with us, and will be very inter- 
ested in what you have to say. 

May I say, don’t take it too seriously about your having teo limited 
time; you go ahead and use your full 5 minutes. 

Mr. Rosnotrt. I haven’t got a prepared statement. 

First, I thank the members of this committee for trying to get the 
research center started here at Morris. This issomething that we who 
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are interested in soil and water conservation have been hoping to get 
for some time. Considerable progress has been done to get weed con- 
trol and proven seeds, but in research affecting our soil, we have been 
lagging. After all, our soil and its conservation are by far the most 
im t. 
chairman of the Research Committee of Minnesota Soil Con- 

servation Districts I have discovered there are many soil problems that 
are not yet solved and many that have not been started for a lack of 
funds. The predominant soil in this area is Barnes soil. This soil 
has many unsolved problems as we have heard from Dr. Shaw and 
Dr. Van Doren. The Barnes soil is a prairie soil and its slopes are 
very complex. 

at is why the more common practice of contour strip cropping is 
not always very practical. ‘The soil is very productive but its topsoil 
is not too deep. It is therefore very important that we learn more 
about how to raise crops on this soil and at the same time preserve our 
soils for generations tocome. We need to know if we pack it too much 
with our modern machinery what kind of rotation we can use and what 
methods of cultivation is the most practical. There are several million 
acres of Barnes soil in this region. There are also other kinds of soils 
in this area, as for instance, Fargo-Bearden soil of the lake areas and 
the Clarion-Nicollet-Webster soils to the south; all these areas of soil 
problems are to be solved. We also have the outland soil and peat soil 
that we need more information about how to handle that. At the 
present time, we hear about how many people feel that there is plenty 
of time to solve these problems. But we have to keep in mind that 
research problems are not solved in 1 or 2 years but more likely take 
10 years or more. 

ith the steady increase of population we must be ready to meet the 
demands for more food. Furthermore, our soil is disappearing at a 
rapid rate at the present time because of our intense cultivation. The 
time to act to solve these problems is right now. 

We have spent millions of dollars on flood control but very little 
on soil control. If we can solve the problem of holding the water 
right where it falls in the different kinds of soil, and expand our pilot 
small watershed problems, we could forget about building these big 
dams which cost hundreds of millions of dollars and take millions of 
acres out of production. It is of utmost importance that we obtain 
and establish a laboratory here so that the research program can get 
underway as soon as possible. 

Morris is ideally located for it because it is in the center of most of 
these urgent soil problems, as we have the Barnes soils here and Fargo- 
aaaet: soils to the north and Clarion-Nicollet-Webster soils to the 
south. 

Mr. Anversen. Herman, before you finish your 5 minutes, may I 
= this; you are speaking from the farmers’ viewpoint, are you 
not 

Mr. Rosnotr. Yes, and I represent the State soil conservation dis- 
trict. I am chairman of the soil conservation district. 

Mr. Anpersen. That’s right. I appreciate your comments on your 
job, you are 100 percent back of it, are you not? 

Mr. Rosnoxt. It’s the farmer’s view, from the farmer’s standpoint. 
Morris is an ideal location, right in the center of many of our most 
urgent soil problems and in behalf of the cooperators of the Minne- 
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sota Soil Conservation District here in Minnesota and neighboring 
States, I kindly ask you as Representatives of the Government to ree- 
ommend and approve an appropriation large enough to establish a 
permanent research center here at Morris, This, 1 am sure, would 
not take over 5-cents+per-acre benefit. According to Dr. Shaw, it 
would take less than 2 cents per acre. I am confident this would save 
the farmers millions of dollars in years to come and also safeguard 
our food supply in years to come. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marshall, any questions? 

Mr. Marsuatu. We are very glad to have the opportunity of hear- 
ing you and regret you have had to wait as long as you have had to 
today. 

Thank you. 

Feperat Sorts Lanoratory 


WITNESS 


FLOYD C. SCHULTZ, AMIRET, MINN. 

Mr. ANpeRSsEN. Our next scheduled witness is Mr. Floyd C. Shultz, 
of Amiret, Minn. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Shultz, and regret that you 
had to wait this long in the day to appear. 

Mr. Scuvuttrz. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I’m sure glad 
to have the privilege to appear before you and I’m representing Lyon 
County Soil Conservation District today. I am chairman and also 
secretary-treasurer of Southwestern Minnesota Conservation Districts. 

We have found what Dr. Shaw said is very interesting. We didn’t 
know fully what the Department of Agriculture had considered and 
we thank the committee very much for appropriations if they are 
made in our behalf for this research. We feel that southwestern 
Minnesota agriculture is greatly in need of this research on our soils, 
crops, and on the water, because our soil is gradually being depleted, 
but we must also have water. If we don’t have water, the soil 
wouldn’t do us any good either. 

Our soil type in this specific area is Barnes, as you know, and there’s 
been very little done, really experimental works on it with the type 
of crops and also taking into consideration your climatic conditions. 

Our thinking is that an ideal situation would be a research farm 
and I find that is what Dr. Shaw mentioned also, what we would need 
would be a certain parcel of land where we could run research on 
probably crops or water runoff and various things pertaining to our 
soil conservation work. 

Mr. Anversen. I think, Mr. Schultz, you heard Dr. Shaw say that 
it will be necessary to establish about four outlying stations as sub- 
sidiaries to the main station here in Morris. 

Mr. Scuvutrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I’m hoping that they will be scattered at least 
in far enough outlying areas so we will get a real sample of the 
problems embracing all of this area. 

Mr. Suutrz. That’s been our thinking. Of course we didn’t know, 
as I said, exactly what they intended to do. There would be this 
soil testing laboratory and having it located here would be fine, but 
that wouldn’t be enough to take care of all our problems. 
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Mr. Anprrsen. We will have to have these field stations in addition, 
Mr. Schultz. 

Mr. Scuutrz. We also need very definite data on our moisture prob- 
lems; water runoff according to slope conditions because we have dif- 
ferent topography, very abrupt slopes, as a rule, stripping cropping 
and width of strips necessary, also on contouring; diversion and 
terrace intervals; study on size of watershed necessary for construction 
of farm ponds and dugouts for holding ea water. 

In some sections we have the water problem, especially down around 
Worthington. Itis getting serious. 

Mr. AnprRsEN. It is very serious. 

Mr. Scuvuutrz. Another thing, we would like to see more stress put 
on conservation practices in ACP. We think that these permanent 
practices should take preference over some that are not quite so much 
in soil conservation. 

I hope that this information will help you. I have been very glad 
to appear before you. Thank you for this opportunity. 

r. AnpersEN. We appreciate your driving up here this morning 
this long distance to be with us. 

Any questions, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr, Marsuatu. I, too, appreciate the patience Mr. Schultz has 
shown; it’s regrettable that you have had to wait as long as you have 
had today. The only thing i can say it that we have had to wait, too, 
Mr Schultz. 

Thank you. 

Mr. AnversEN. Now, it’s my understanding the two gentlemen that 
previously asked to appear will furnish by mail their testimony to 
the subcommittee: Mr. Walter Mack, of Fergus Falls, Minn., and Mr. 
Ernest Bartets, Jr., of Fergus Falls, If they will send to our subcom- 
mittee clerk their testimony it will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I think the clerk should also write to the few who 
did not appear here and inform them of the privilege also, 

Mr. Anversen. I think you’re right, sir. We have a neighbor of 
mine from down in Lincoln County, Mr. Walter Fehrman, of Ivanhoe, 
Minn. 

Walter. 

Mr, Fenrman. Carl, I would just as soon withdraw. I didn’t come 
prepared. 

Mr. Anpersen. Walter, would you send us a little discourse on what 
you might wish to put in at this point ? 

Mr. Fenrman. We'll do that. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be very glad to have it inserted in the 
record. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


WITNESS 
CHARLES FALLSCHOW, CYRUS, MINN. 


We will now hear Mr. Charles Fallschow, of Cyrus, Minn. 

Mr. Fallschow, we’re glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Fatuscuow. Thank you very much. 

This is the first time I ever attended a setup like this, and I didn’t 
know the procedure—the prepared statement and all that sort of thing. 
This is going to be more or less off the cuff and probably rebuttal to 
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some of the things that have been said today that I take strenuously 
issue with. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Off the record. 

(Thereupon a discussion was held off the record.) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Express your own opinions without referring to the 
other testimony and that will be fine. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Fautscuow. The ASC election this year in our county, we had 
10 candidates to put on. In the past, they have had a hard time 
getting a quorum in the town hall. Probably the three men) who 
wanted to be elected, the job would be there and they’d have to go out 
and pick up another man to get a quorum. Under those conditions 
it’s hard to get a cross section of the average type of farmer. Just 
3 or 4 or 5 men, and this isn’t something new, it’s been used in lowa 
for at least 2 years, and as far as the office manager, I don’t think we’d 
want—would you want all the farmers on the board of farm elevators 
to control the elevator? It’s better to have a good manager. 

Mr. ANnpbeRsEN. A manager, however, Mr. Fallschow, which is 
a or appointed, hired, I should say, by the board of directors,.is 

e not: 

Mr. Fauuscnow. He is hired by the board of directors, definitely. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. He is responsible directly in that case to the board 
of directors, isn’t that the case now with the office manager in your 
county of Pope County ? 

Mr. Fatiscnow. I believe the office manager can be hired by no- 
body but the—the office manager can only be hired by the three com- 
mitteemen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. By the county committeemen ? 

Mr. Fatuiscuow. That’s right, sir. 

ve ANDERSEN. In other words, he is responsible to them, is he 
not 

Mr. Fatiscnow. I believe that’s the case. 

Mr. Anversen. That’s the opinion I have. 

Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Fauuscnow. I came with this institution about 30 years ago. 
I want to put an awfully good word in for the Extension Service. 
The only thing that amazes me is the fact so few farmers make very 
good use of it. We come here to their field days, at the university 
farm, during the winter months, and we have received a great deal 
of help from the Extension Service and I think that’s one of the most 
wonderful things probably that United States agriculture has over 
some of the other countries. 

Mr. AnversEN. It’s one of the very best programs, is it not? 

Mr. Fatiscnow. I was very much interested when this man Skuli 
Rutford was here this morning, because we get a regular bulletin called 
Minnesota Farm Business Notes. You probably are very familiar 
with that. The thing that amazes me, is that one project they have, 
of course this is a bulletin made up by the university to get the in- 
formation out to the farmers, the various experiments that they have 
been carrying out and the cost of accounting projects in southwestern 
Minnesota. I have been amazed, I was told otherwise, actually, that 
the farm income trend has been going up according to these cost 
accounting projects. Now in southwestern Minnesota, there’s been 
an average of from 139 farms in 1950, to 146, it varies somewhat 
from year to year, the average acres is 257 acres; in 1950 and 1955 
was 272, showing a trend of a slight increase in the acres. 
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Mr. Anpversen. Between what periods? 

Mr. Fatuscuow. Between 1951 and 1955 and I wish to submit this 
Minnesota Business Notes, put out by the St. Paul Campus of Minne- 
sota as evidence. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to have a copy of that. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Fatiscnow. This is a project put out by the university, the 
cost accounting project. Now if you want the exact figures—— 

Mr. Marsnauu. If I might intercede, we seem to be getting off here 
on something that is related certainly to agriculture but it’s not the 
direct responsibility of the Appropriations Committee. I would sug- 

st because of the lateness of the day that you proceed to give us 
information that would be directly related to appropriations matters. 

Mr. Fauuscnow. Well, I was arriving at that in a roundabout way. 

Tt would seem to me, that actually, is the amount being appropriated 
directly for agriculture? And has that effected as what is being 
appropriated for research and your Extension Services? And I 
would very strongly ask that greater emphasis be put on research and 
general extension, rather than putting so much directly to farm pay- 
ments, because I think, as a real duty, as a real help to agriculture, it 
would be far more effective. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen very much. I’ve enjoyed the meeting 
today and it’s been a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Fallschow. 


ASC Operations in MINNESOTA 
WITNESSES 


FLOYD SCHOLANDER, MINNESOTA STATE CHAIRMAN, ASC 
ALVIN PERSON, MINNESOTA STATE ADMINISTRATION OFFICER, 
ASC 


Mr. Anversen. Thank you, sir. Mr. Floyd Sholander, please, 
and Mr. Alvin Person. 

Mr. Person, the committee wishes to express our appreciation for 
your accepting our invitation to appear here this afternoon. Thank 
you, Mr. Floyd Sholander and Mr. Alvin Person. 

Mr. Suoxtanver. I am Floyd Sholander, of Dawson, Minn. 

Mr. Person. My name is Alvin Person, State administration officer, 
State ASC Office, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are sorry for making you gentlemen wait so 
long, but the waiting has given you an opportunity to see how some 
of the farmers feel about the ASC. This subcommittee discovered 
this same feeling in testimony by various Minnesota farmers who 
testified before us in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Saturday. That is the 
reason why we have asked you gentlemen to come before this subcom- 
mittee so that the subcommittee can hear both sides of the question. 

Might I ask of you the method of nominating county or township 
committeemen. Has it come through regulations or through request 
from Washington ? 

Mr. Suonanper. There are three choices of election procedures in 
this matter. 

Mr. Anpersen. First answer my question, Floyd, is this a directive 
from Washington? 
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Mr. SuHoianper. Yes; it comes through procedure, three choices. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you explain now the three procedures you 
mentioned ? 4 . 

Mr. SHotanper. The first. provision is the one with which we are 
the most familiar, in practice in many years, having a meeting place 
where the nominations are to be made and election procedures carried 
out.. There is also a provision of voting place which is similar to the 
election procedure we use in electing our officials in the Government 
and the third provision is this mail ballot which appears to be in ques- 
tion here today. That is the procedure we decided on as an experi- 
ment to see how it would work out this year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, the State committee decided to use 
that particular phase or segment of the three methods permitted; is 
that correct.? 

Mr, SHoiaNper. That.is correct, 

Mr. Anversen. And will you explain just why you decided to do 
that? You have said that you wanted to use it as an experiment, Mr. 
Sholander ;, why did you think it. was good as an experiment ? 

Mr. SHOLANDER. Bement because the method that had been in 
general use had not. proven entirely satisfactory in a republic such as 
ours. We want a maximum of participation in the process of election 
in order to get good, fair representation. The method that had been 
in use resulted many, many times in the election of the community 
committee, a meeting that was constituted by 3 or 4 individuals who 
had to go out and recruit enough extra members to make a quorum. 
That has been criticized rather severely in the past as being a very 
poor method of operation, We thought the mail ballot at present 
more of a challenge to the affected farmers, that it would be very 
simple for them to establish their choice of committeemen when they 
could do it.right.in their own home. All they had to do is mail it and 
I believe we can prove the point of participation in the fact. that 
various communities where before they had difficulty in obtaining a 
quorum, they have sent in as many as 100 to 150 ballots to the eounty 
office where they will be tabulated this week. 

Mr, AnpzrsENn. Now you're referring to a quorum of the farmers in 
a particular township, are you not? 

Mr. SHoLANDER. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprersen. Now, we have perhaps 140 or so farmers in each 
township; do we not? 

Mr. SHoianver. That is correct. 

Mr, AnvERsEN. Do you mean to tell me that scarcely any show up 
for these meetings if they’re properly advertised ? 

Mr. Person. Well, that’s the only conclusion we can draw when 
they don’t attend. They have been notified; it is publicized in the 
newspapers. That has been going on for years 7 it is difficult to 
get qualified community committeemen, that is, the best community 
committeemen under that method, and neither do you get proper 
representation from the various parts of the township; those who are 
there get elected. I have attended those myself. It’s regrettable 
that the farmers haven't taken enough interest*and. it’s further regret- 
able that those absentees oftentimes are the most severe criticizers 
of the way the farm program is administered. In other words, you 
had to come to the conclusion that there was not sufficient interest 
on the part of farmers in the majority of the townships in the State, 
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so as to be assured of there being sufficient farmers there to nominate 
their candidates for community committeemen. 

Isn’t that about it, Floyd? 

Mr. Suoranper. I don’t know what other conclusion you could 

raw. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, you have made a study of that, have you, 
that throughout the years that the situation was becoming worse; 
is that it? 

Mr. Person. It has not improved. 

Mr. Anpversen. Does it mean that there is no interest in our town- 
ships in Minnesota in the ASC program? 

Mr. Suotanver. I wouldn’t know as to whether that participation 
would indicate considerable interest, but I would have to perhaps 
draw on my own imagination a little bit. There are so many meetings 
that farmers can attend, so many places to go, that this 1s just one 
more place and they have ignored their responsibility on that score. 
I’m not criticizing; I’m just stating the facts as I know them. 

As far as I personally am concerned, if the matter worked satis- 
factorily in the past it certainly wouldn’t have been changed. 

Mr. Anversen. I recall that 20 years back, when I attended such a 
meetngi in my township, the hall would scarcely hold the farmers 
involved. 

Mr. Suoianver. You're absolutely correct, but that was 20 years 


ago. 
Mr. Anversen. Has it changed that much? 
Mr. Suoianper. It certainly has. You find isolated instances that 
would disprove the point, but not generally speaking. 


Mr. Anversen. Now, if that situation stands, as you explain it, you 
then come to the conclusion that a board of selection in the county 
can get in and practically nominate or select persons in each township 
for consideration on the ballot which you in turn send out to every 
farmer in that particular township; is that it? 

Mr. Suotanver. It is specified hat they must be contacted to see 
if they will accept. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now who constitutes the board which does the 
nominating ? 

Mr. SHovanper. It’s made up of an impartial group of individuals 
who, I’m sure, would have everyone’s confidence. It includes the 
county agent, the representative, or supervisor of the FHA, if there’s 
one in the county; in most, representative of the farmer organizations 
organized in that county, and, let’s see, one other. 

Mr. Awnversen. There is a fifth; is there not? 

Mr. SHotanver. I believe you’re correct. They are not a hand- 
picked bunch, but are representing various segments of activity in 
the county and they are gentlemen who are well versed in the program, 
and well acquainted with the farmers in the various parts of the 
county. 

Mr. Anversen. This is the first year that this has been tried ? 

Mr. Suoranper. In this State. 

Mr. Person. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just a minute, please. 

Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions of Mr. Sholander ? 

Mr. Marsnaty, Yes, I’m very much interested in this. 
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I’ve been acquainted with Mr. Sholander for a long time. I also 
have known Mr. Person for a long time. 

Now, in order that we may have a record, I would like for you to 
tell for the purposes of the record, your experience. You were on the 
wheat committee, and you were on the corn-hog committee in Lac 
Qui Parle County. Proceed from there, tell us your experience from 
the time—— 

Mr. SHotanver. My original experience was on the first corn-hog 
program. When it was organized I served on the community com- 
mittee; following that I was elected on the county committee and 
served there for, oh, it must be 5 years or more, I don’t recall for sure, 
time has elapsed, but during that time there was a great interest in 
the — We had good attendance at our meetings, perhaps based 
on the fact that economic conditions at that time were not too good 
and the program was a source of considerable financial advantage to 
the farmers and they took a great deal of interest in it. As time 
elapsed apparently the recovery in agriculture resulted in lessening of 
interest in the program and its provisions, and as a conclusion, we 
would assume that that’s one reason why we haven’t had the attend- 
ance in the important meetings where the elections of these community 
committeemen take place. 

Mr. Marswauu. You told me about serving on the committee. Did 
you serve continuously on the county committee from when it changed 
into the agricultural triple-A committee and then the ASC committee? 

Mr. SuHoianper. No. 

Mr. MarsHau.. Could you recall briefly what years you served? 

Mr. SHonanper. Let’s see, we started in 1934, wasn’t it? I was on 
the county committee from 1935 on up until I would say roughly 1940. 

_ MarsHath. Were you a participant in the program Fons 1940 
on 

Mr. SHOLANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHanh. You were not affiliated with the Lac Qui Parle 
committee when you went on the State committee ? 

Mr. SHortanperR. Not immediately. 

Mr. Marsuau.. Now, Mr. Person, you tell us your experience. 

Mr. Person. I was born and raised on a farm at Big Lake in 
Sherburne County, graduated from high school there, spent some 
time at the University of Minnesota, At the beginning of the pro- 
eats 1934, I worked in Sherburne County office, triple-A office, I 

lieve it. was, for approximately 3 years, as statistician and chief 
clerk, went from there, from the county office as a fieldman, was on 
compliance in the original checking of the corn hog program. At that 
time I secured other employment, I worked at Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., came back to the home farm and purchased it in 1942, and farmed 
the farm until in 1953 I was asked if I would consider being a farmer 
fieldman for northeast area for the State committee. I acepted that 
position, and served there for approximately a year and a half, at 
the end of that time I was asked to be State administrator or officer 
in the State office and I have been there ever since, 

Mr. Marsnat. Mr. Sholander, you made comment about meetings. 
We had.the Extension Service before us this morning, and the county 
agricultural agent.said that their attendance of the meetings, if they 
had something to offer, was good. How do you account for the differ- 
ence, don’t you have something to offer? 
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Mr. SxHotanver. That’s the frustrating part of it. Yes; we have 
something to offer, the meeting. Those meetings were called specifi- 
ae for the purpose of electing the community committeemen and 
nothing else, but apparently the farmers-producers in the area have 
not felt the sense of responsibility to the extent that they should par- 
ae in the selection of those who were to administer the program 
at that level. That’s the only conclusion I can come to. 

Mr. Marsnar. ‘The participation in Minnesota from 1952 to 1954 
dropped approximately in half. When people appeared before us in 
Washington we questioned them concerning the reason for the drop 
and they said part of it came about because of remvesting practices 
and part of it came about because of the fact that community commit- 
teemen were not informed to the extent that they could carry out the 
information to the farmers and they told us that they were going to 
see that that was changed. This past year in Minnesota have you 
carried out community committeemen educational programs ¢ 

Mr. Snoranper. Well, insofar as possible. Your reference to prac- 
tices, were you referring to what we call the ACP practices? 

Mr. Marswau. Partially. I reviewed that because that was the 
testimony which had been previously presented to the committee. 

Mr. Suoranper. I think you can get abundant evidence that infor- 
mation on ACP was publicized; there was a terrific signup, in fact, 
it far exceeded what was anticipated and it did present embarrassing 
problems from the standpoint of making the dollars go around. 

Mr. MarsHatn. From 1952 to 1954 the participation dropped one- 
half and funds were turned back nationally on the program. Minne- 
sota was not the only State in which participation dropped, it dropped 
nationwide so considerable funds were turned back. I’m going back 
to that period of time because during that period of time it was estab- 
lished that part of the reason for that was the lack of understanding 
of ACP practices and the failure to use community committeemen in 
carrying out an informational program. That is a matter of record. 
What I am asking you, what is your policy now? What have you 
done to change that ? 

Mr. SHovanver. Well, information is available both at the county 
level and primarily through the use of the mails and publications and 
newspapers, through the radio, through the Extension Service, 
through FHA, and any other agency where there’s contact with the 
farmer. We enjoy a very good relationship with agencies and find 
it a very effective means toward contacting the farmers and getting 
the explanation out. It works better actually than calling a meeting 
to try to explain anything because there again you do not get enough 
people out to justify the meeting, and by and large there might be 
exceptions, but not generally speaking. 

ot MarsHatt. Are your community committeemen informed 
now 

vei SHotAnper. They should be; they have accepted the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Marswaru. Have you had them in to informational meetings? 
How do they get it? 

Mr. Sxoranper. They have been in meetings; yes; certainly it oper- 
ates the same way it did when you were field manager. 

Mr. Marswarr. That’s what I’m trying to find out. 
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Mr; SHovanper. We have additional sources of information to am- 
plify it to get the information out. ; 

Mr. MarsHAtu. Do you feel that has something to do with the in- 
creased participation in. ACP this year? I understand that your 
participation shows some improvement. _ 

Mr. SHoLANpDER. It, was very markedly improved; yes. The dollar 
sign may have had some bearing on it, and the change in the cost 
share in some of these practices certainly would have some bearing 
on it. I cannot help feel that as time goes on farmers become better 
convinced of the benefit. of good farming practices, and greater inter- 
est. will result. It ties right in with this program of work that was 
outlined here with reference to soils, for example, it fits right in with 
the ACP program. 

Mr. Marsnatn. There seems to have been considerable testimony 

presented to us today and on other occasions by people who have said 

that their county committees are unable to work. You heard the 
previous testimony where the man said he could not work but 1 day 
a week? Do you think they can operate a program, working 1 day 
a week? 

Mr. SHouAnper. I see no reason why they shouldn’t be able to, the 
operation of the committee is at the State level. They are operating 
at the poliey level. 

Mr. Marsuauu. How many days a week do they work in Meeker 
County ¢ 

Mr. SHotanver. I don’t get your question. 

Mr. Marsnaun. In. Meeker County, my county, how many days a 
week there / 

Mr. SHoianper. That is the general policy. There are exceptions 
where committeemen are serving more time than that when the need 
arises, sometimes without the need arising. 

Mr. Marsuarz. Who determines how much time the committeemen 
can work ¢ 

Mr. SHovanper. ‘The overall policy is spelled out by the State com- 
mittee, shall I say, with suggestions from the Washington level. The 
State committee operates on the very same basis, strictly on the policy 
level, any matters dealing with detail responsibility becomes the re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Person here. 

Mr. MarsHau. I was told that in one county im southern Minnesota 
that the committeemen work every day in the week. 

Mr. SHoLanper. There are some cases where it is difficult to enforce 
that provision. 

Mr. Marsuaru. Now, Stearns County, as you know, is one of the 
bigger counties in the State. Don’t they have as many problems in 
Stearns County as they do in some other county ¢ 

Mr. SHotanper. The very fact it operates as well as it does with 1 
day a week should point to the fact that these committeemen who insist 
on working. more days in other counties are perhaps either not as 
efficient or else spending time on the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Marsa. Do you feel that the work is being carried out prop- 
erly in Stearns County ? 

Mr. Suonanper. I have objection to the way the work is carried out 
there. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Now, Mr. Sholander, we have had today, we have 
had at least three farmers from Stearns County claiming they couldn’t 
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get information from the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
office. They had been to the office and couldn’t see the committeemen, 
that the committeemen didn’t know what was going on, and they were 
unable to get the information. How do you account for that? I don’t 
recall whether you were here when Mr. Reeck testified or not. Mr. 
Reeck is a very ae emer I know Mr. Reeck very well. 

Mr. Suoianver. The office manager should be well enough versed 
in the program which is becoming very complicated to give any in- 
formation that any farmer should need. 

Mr. MarsHAct. Apparently not because testimony has been pre- 
sented here by these good farmers and they’ve said they are not able to 

t information. Would you mind looking into that and seeing what 
is the matter up there ? 

Mr. SHoxanver. It will be a pleasure. I assure you, as time goes 
on you will see a constant improvement. You must appreciate that the 
volume of work and business going through the county office now at 
many times exceeds any other business in the entire county. It is 
most important that we have the best personnel possible. 

Mr. Marswatu. I agree heartily with that. I know of the work 
that. is to be done at Stearns County, that there is a terrific amount of 
work that needs to be done in Stearns County. What I am question- 
ing about up there, is limiting the committee to 1 day a week when the 
committeemen themselves feel they cannot carry on the responsibility 
and the work in the county in that few days a week. Have they ever 
complained about that? 

Mr. SHonanper. Yes, we have heard all ideas on that subject, yes. 

Mr. Marswaty. Stearns County has been complaining to you they 
can’t carry out the work in 1 day a week? 

Mr. SHoranper. Not specifically to me, no. We hear constant 
criticism whenever there is. change, always criticism there on many 
individuals who would like to make a career of occupying a position 
on the county office. 

Mr. MarsHatL. Now I want to establish this fact. Has the Stearns 
County committee complained to you or any of your field representa- 
tives, that they have not been able to carry on their responsibilities 
because of having inadequate time to do it ¢ 

Mr. SHoianver. Not to me. I have never had that information. 

Mr. Marsnart. Now, Mr. Person, have they to you? 

Mr. Person. No, they have not, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatz. They have not, and none of your field representa- 
wr aa reported that the committee in Stearns County feels that 
way 

Mr. Person. They may have mentioned it, I don’t recall Stearns 
County specifically Daintg mentioned as complaining about their time. 

May I make this correction with respect to the State committee. 
Mr. Sholander was appointed as of April 20, is that right, and we 
have no regulation in the state limiting the times, the days county 
committeemen can work, no limitation in any other county, only one 
in the States. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That’s amazing to think these committemen feel 
they are limited. 

Mr. Person. That’s generally assumed. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Now, where do they get the information that they 
are limited ? 
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Mr: Person. We have tried to establish that by educational process. 
As a ‘guide we have said, generally speaking, county committeemen 
should b be able to perform regular Sutton 1 day a week but no regula- 
tion as such. In some cases during the soil-bank program committee- 
men ‘worked full time every day, and other days worked full time. 

Mr. AnverseNy Mr: Person, is there a national limitation today on 
the number of days that any one county committeeman can work? 

Mr. Person. There is not, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. I had an opinion there was some limit. 

Mr. Person. Some have limited to definite days per year, but Minne- 
sota has never done so; the State committee objected. They said they 
felt changing over to the officer manager system should be an educa- 
tional process and it was up to us to establish it on that basis. We 
have in 1 or 2 cases in the State during the past year limited county 
committeemen to a certain number of days, In one case the limitation 
has been removed, in the other case it’s still there. Those are the only 
cases in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Now, Mr. Person, if Stearns County proceeded to 
work more time, it’s up to them ? 

Mr. Person. That’s right, except if our fieldmen felt they were 
putting in excessive time beyond the requirement we might caution 
them, but we have no regulation as such that they are limited to a 
certain number of days. 

Mr. AnpersEn. At that point, who is it that determines what is 
excessive time? Now let me preface that. Personally, I can’t see 
how any county committee can do a good job, Mr. Sholander, by just 
being on the job 1 day a week, that is, being represented in the court- 
house, 1 day a week in that particular office. I doubt whether they 
could keep versed with what is going on. It seems to me that is too 
rigid. I’m rigid when it comes to price controls but I would like to 
be flexible on this. 

Mr. SHotanper. What do you visualize that the county committee- 
men would be doing, then, besides ? 

Mr. Anpersen. I visualize the whole setup as this. First of all, I 
want the control of the county setup in the hands of the farmers of 
the county. 

Mr. SHoanver. It is. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, I want to be assured of that. I want the 
county committee to have the power of hiring or firing a qualified 
person for office manager. 

Mr. SHonanver. They have that authority. 

Mr. ANnvERSEN. I don’t want you people up in the Twin Cities to 
require or deny any county committee the services of a particular 
-office manager. However, I do want you to determine if a party they 
want to hire is qualified for the job. But to my way of thinking, if 
we are going to preserve the farmers’ interest in this program, I’m sure 
you will agree with me, we must give to the county committee the 
right, at least, of knowing that if they don’t think the office manager 
of that particular county is doing a good job they can fire him without 
having a veto power coming down fram St. Paul and you folks.. That's 
my conception. Further my conception is that those three men should 
spend between themselves sufficient time in that office in the court- 
house, so that the county committee as such, knows the details of this 
-complicated operation. Now, that’s my opinion, Floyd.,..Do you dis- 
agree very far with that? 
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Mr. SHoranper. Can you cite any case where the State committee 
or Seats office has insisted that the county committee hire or fire 
anyone 

r. ANDERSEN. I’m telling you what I think should be done from 
a good administration viewpoint. You can’t expect a man to sit on 
that county committee and know what it is all about unless he has 
an opportunity to keep abreast of program developments. 

Mr. Marsnatz. Mr. Sholander and Mr. Person, we have had testi- 
mony presented before this committee that said that the county com- 
mittees did not have the privilege to hire who they wished to employ 
in Minnesota. They also told us they didn’t have’ the privilege of 
removing an office manager in Minnesota. 

Mr. Sroranper. By what authority did they make that statement ? 

Mr. Marsuatn. It was made at’ Sioux Falls, the other day. 

Mr. SHotanver. This is Minnesota. 

Mr. Anpersen. It was aman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. He was from Minnesota. Now what about that? 
We'd like to know. 

Mr. SHotanper. It’s news to me. 

Mr. Anpersen. Is there any truth in that? 

Mr. Suotanver. Not as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Marsuats. They do have the right to hire and fire, do they not ? 

Mr. SHotanper. They are also the last ones to pass on whether 
or not an office manager should be employed. 

Mr. MarsHani. When you say last word, how do they hire office 
managers? Just tell us how in Minnesota that’s done. 

Mr..SHoranver. They may have’one-locally; he may have to be 
eet te from the outside; depends on what the situation happens 
to be. 

Mr. Marsnatyu. Are they furnished the qualifications of the office 
managers ? 

Mr. SHo.anper. They are spelled out in a general way, to emphasize 
the need for business experience, and to qualifications, to justify their 
employment in handling a business as detailed and as expensive to 
operate as the present farm program is. 

Mr. Marsnatu. This present farm program is one of the most 
difficult programs of understanding and information of any work of 
any operation in the Department of Agriculture, we agree on that, 
I’m sure. 

To be successful, the people, who operate that program in the ecoun- 
ties, that administer not only in the county but in the State office, 
must be thoroughly familiar with what we’re doing. 

Mr. Anversen. We also agree that you must have qualified people 
in the position as office manager. 

Mr. Marswaty. The Congress has been concerned about that, this 
committee has expressed their concern about that. 

Mr. SHoranver. You can’t get them too good. 

Mr. Marswaty. Have you prepared in Minnesota any statement that 
you would give to the county the qualifications of office manager, has 
that been put in writing? 

Mr. Sroranver. That’s been spelled out. 

Mr. Marswaty. Could you send to this committee the correspondence 
sent out from the State office, pointing out the qualifications of the 
office manager? 
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Mr. Person. We can; it’s available to every county. 

Mr. Marsa... This has not been presented as testimony before the 
committee, that committees are sometimes required to make a selection 
of 3 in order to give the State committee an opportunity of making a 
selection of 1. ‘Three, is that true in Minnesota ¢ 

Mr. Person. Never happened in Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsuauu, Partially? Have you had to reject any office man- 
agers that county committeemen wished to employ in Minnesota? 

Mr. Suoianper. There have been very few changes in office man- 
agers in Minnesota. So far, so it has not been necessary. 

Mr. MarsHauy, Have you ever objected to a removal of office man- 
agers that a county committee wishes to remove from office? 

Mr. Suonanper. It has not arisen since I took office. 

Mr. Marswatu. No case of that in Minnesota? 

Mr. Suonanpver. Not since I took office, no occasion for it. 

Mr. MarsHaui. We were in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and the State com- 
mitteemen, Mr. Schaefer from South Dakota and Mr. Jacobson, gave 
very fine testimony before our committee, but they told us that they 
did not like the method or prea of election of community com- 
mitteemen and that they had protested to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in June against such a method. Now, according to the testimony 
that you gave, they had the privilege of making a selection in South 
Dakota of 1 of 8 methods to be followed in the election of community 
committeemen. 

Mr. SHouanper. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Marsuarn. Yet they told this committee they had to follow the 
procedure of sending out the mail ballots. Can you shed any light 
before the committee? 

Mr. SHonannver. Not Tf. 

Can you? 

Mr. Person. The national procedure comes out states the same, it 
allows for three choices. 

Mr. Marspatyi. Can you send us the information you were sent out 
from Washington ? 

Mr. Person. I can give it to you right now. 

Mr. Marswauu. Fine. 

Now, I have before me a letter which was sent out by you, Mr. Sho- 
lander, on September 18, for the election of county committee mem- 
bers to be read by the office manager to delegates to county election 
before election of county committee. Is this Minnesota procedure or 
was it based upon Washington procedure? 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., September 18, 1956. 
To: Delegates to county convention. 
From: Floyd E. Sjolander, chairman, Minnesota State ASC committee. 
Subject: Election of county committee members, to be read by the office man- 
ager to delegates to county convention before election of county committee. 


You, as delegates to your county convention, are here to elect a county com- 
mittee who will have the responsibility, under the supervision of the State 
committee, for carrying out the various programs in your county as assigned to 
it by the Secretary of Agriculture or the Congress. So that there will be no 
misunderstanding, we wish to point out that being a member of the county 
committee is not a full-time job. Their responsibility is carried out at duly 
constituted county committee meetings called, when necessary, for the success- 
ful administration of the programs. Generally, the county committee establishes 
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county policy with respect to programs, reviews the progress and, manner in 
which their policy is executed, and makes determinations when policy or the 
regulations appear to have been violated, This is similar to the way the State 
committee operates on a statewide basis. 

It is also their duty to employ a county office manager subject to the standards, 
qualifications, and approval of the State committee. The office manager executes 
the policies established by the county committee and is responsible for all day- 
to-day operations of the county office. The office manager is responsible for 
selecting and supervising all employees of the county office, including field em- 
ployees. County committee members may not be employees of the county office 
or perform any work or make individual decisions regarding policy. As pointed 
out above, all committee functions are carried out at regular committee meet- 
ings and when required by procedures or regulations, other meetings are held 
to inform community committeemen and farmers regarding the various programs. 


The last Congress appropriated considerable additional funds to be used to. 


increase the pay scale for county office managers and county office employees. 
This was done with the understanding that county office manager and em- 
ployee qualification standards also be raised, and efficiency improved. Consider- 
able work has been done at the National and State levels to put this program 
into effect, and will be presented to county committees at an early date. 

We feel sure that this move to improve management of county ASO offices 
will result in improving the committee system of operation. Because of the 
addition of new programs and, in some cases, added volume in connection with 
established programs, county committee members have a great amount of 
responsibility and capable men, who have the respect of their fellow farmers 
and capacity for good judgment, should be elected by you. 

The State committee is very concerned that you, as delegates, understand the 
method of operation as outlined above, and committeemen who accept the office 
understand how their responsibilities are to be carried out. The State commit- 
tee extends their congratulations to you on your recent election as chairmen of 
your respective community committees. You will be kept fully informed and 
your services will be used in every possible way in working for the successful 
administration of the various farm programs. 

Mr. SHoranver. That was our own idea, shall I say, to spell out 
the importance of the business at hand, nothing else. 

Mr. Marswaty. This was not generated in any way by any corres- 
pondence from Washington ? 

Mr. SHoianver. I never saw any. 

Mr. Marsuat. It’s rather interesting. You point out in the begin- 
ning of your letter that “the county committeemen have responsi- 
bility,” and down in the second paragraph of the letter you practically 
take it away from them. 

Mr. Suoianver. That depends upon your interpretation. ! 

Mr. Marsnaty. Sometimes I do have a difficult time understanding 
English, I admit that. I have received instructions from and read 
letters that people have brought to me that were sent out by the ASC 
office and I asked your Washington representative to interpret one 
that was sent out on soil building practices by the Minnesota commit- 
tee, and he could not come anywhere near interpreting that letter to 
me. Who sends out information from your office? 

Mr. SHonanver. That is practice that had been approved by the 
Department. : 

Mr. Marsnaut, If it had been, the Department didn’t understand it. 

Mr. SHoianver. Why did they approve it then? 

Mr, Marsmatt, I felt. that some of the people in the Department 
have not been able to interpret the letters that go out from Minnesota. 
I am a Con man and I don’t pamene to be as bright as some other 
folks, but I could not understand that kind of procedure and how a 
farmer, out in a community, can understand how he can come into this 
program is just. completely beyond me, unless the community com- 
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mittee gives him information concerning the program. You were on 
the county committee, Floyd ¢ 

Mr. SHoanper. Certainly. 

Mr. Marsuaurn. I admired your work when you were on the county 
committee on Lac qui Parle Committee, but you worked far more 
than 1 day a week on the committee and your service was valuable to 
Lac qui Parle County. The farmers in the county had a great deal 
of respect for you, I’m sure I never heard anybody in Lac qui Parle 
County complain about your work because you gave them information 
when they wanted it. I am saying to you that farmers in Minnesota 
are not getting the information in many of the county offices that they 
are entitled to in order to participate in the program. 

I’m interested in-this soil bank, but how do you think that I, as a 
Congressman from Minnesota, feel when I go to South Dakota and 
I have people from this State come over to South Dakota and tell 
the people there in an open hearing that they haven’t the faintest 
conception of what some of the regulations of the soil bank are be- 
cause they are unable to go to the county office and get that informa- 
tion. They told me over there and other people have told me, that it’s 
an impossibility to get the information from some of the office mana- 
gers and, in fact, they have told me that the county committee hasn’t 
the faintest idea about what some of these regulations are. I’ve talked 
to some of these county committeemen, and they tell me they are 
unable to get that information because they do not work long enough 
in order to know what’s going on in the program. I tell you, you’re 
chairman of the committee in Minnesota. I think something must 
be done about it because it seems to me that program means that 
much to all of us. 

Mr. SHotanver. May I answer your statement, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsnaty. Certainly. 

Mr. SuHoianper. Would you think it fair to judge the soil-bank 
program by the hurry-up job we had to do this year? We ourselves 
at the State level didn’t know the answers. The regulations were 
being changed constantly while the attorneys were trying to work 
out the details of the act passed by Congress. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I'll answer that, Mr. Sholander. You really haven’t 
had a fair shake on that. 

Mr. MarsHau. I agree with that, also, but what I am pointing out 
to you is, that when you had a program such as this that came out as 
late as it did it would have seemed to me that that would have been 
the time that these county committeemen should have been working 
more than 1 day a week to understand that program. 

Mr. Suouanper. They were working full time and how could they 
understand the program before it was ever offered? They worked 
full time, every single one of them; this criticism is unwarranted. 

Mr. Marsnatt. Who? 

Mr. Suonanper. The county committee. 

Mr. Marsnatt. On the soil bank? 

Mr. SHotanver. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Marsnats. That is completely contrary to the testimony given 
to this committee and I might also say to my knowledge. 

Mr. SHoranper. You can check the record. 

Mr, Marsan. We'll be glad to do that. 

Mr. SHovanper. It will be a pleasure to show you at this point. 
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Mr. Marsuatt. Would you furnish to me the record of the employ- 
ment of the county and community committeemen during the period ? 
I would be most happy to have it. 

Mr. SHouanver. During the period of signup of soil bank the com- 
mittees were working full time, it’s a positive statement. 

Mr. Marsan. I want to get this straight so we don’t have a mis- 
understanding. I want to know the work that the community commit- 
teemen put in and the county committeemen put in on soil-bank pro- 
gram so we have both of them. You can furnish us that information ? 

Mr. Smonanver. I believe so, 

ay a a Do you want the number of days worked during that 

ri ; 
pM. Marsuate. During the period that you were carrying out an 
informational program on soil bank, by counties. 

Mr. Person. You’re not concerned with the number of hours, but 
number of days? 

Mr. Marsnaut. Number of days. 

Mr. Person. They not only worked 8 hours, they worked 13, 14, 15 
hours a day. 

Mr. Marsuaty. As far as I’m concerned, I’m interested in that, be- 
cause of the position that we have in relation to our work in the Con- 
gress and also in connection with the interest that we have had in the 
soil bank. I’m interested in getting as accurately as I can from you, 
the days that the county committee and the community committee 
worked on the soil bank by counties. 

Mr. Person. We can check it. 

(The following letter was received subsequent to the hearings:) 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., October 18, 1956. 


Hon. Frep MARSHALL, 
Member of Congress, St. Cloud, Minn. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARSHALL: I was requested to appear before your com- 
mittee at a committee hearing being held at Morris, Minn., on September 24, 1956. 
When I was on the witness stand you raised a question regarding restrictions on 
the amount of time spent by county committeemen in performing their duties in 
the State of Minnesota. Evidently several committeemen had indicated to your 
committee that there were restrictions in Minnesota that would not permit county 
committee time in excess of a certain number of days per month. 

I informed you that in Minnesota there was no definite limitation on county 
committee time except in one county where the committee had made no effort 
to mut the office manager system into operation. I also informed you that in 
most of our counties during the previous months a large number of county 
committee members had worked nearly full time. As a result of this statement 
you asked that you be furnished with a report on time spent by county commit- 
teemen for the 2 previous months so that it could be included in the minutes 
of the hearings. I have now completed a survey of all Minnesota counties 
for the months of July and August, and the information is as follows: 


July 1956 (89 county offices) : 


I et em dementias 267 
De nnn teu tl an sorareneooreneeenenpranes 3, 514 
Average per county committee member (days) ...-_________ 4138. 2 

August 1956 (89 county offices) : 
GCoupihy, Om tRORNR sso ste tip thas pica wre deel bs d bnn 267 
nn 1, 789 
Average per county committee member (days) --..__._________ 6.7 


You will note that the above includes all counties in Minnesota and all of the 
county committee members irrespective of whether they claimed time or not. 
We have several counties in the Static where very few ASC progranis are active, 
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and very little committee time is necessary. In a large number of our counties 
where the workload is heavy, committee members worked full time, including 
Saturdays, during these months. Workload and time spent by committee mem- 
bers will vary during different seasons of the year depending on the status of 
the programs in effect. 

As Stated above, we have no limitation on county committee time in Minnesota. 
We have, however, expected that county committees confine their time to county 
committee duties and make their decisions at duly constituted county committee 
meetings. We feel that changing over to a manager-type of operation has 
done much to strengthen the county committee system. 

Cooperation from county committeemen has been excellent except in a few 
cases where members are not active farmers and prefer to spend considerable 
time in the county office. 


If I can supply you or your committee with additional information, please 
feel free to contact me at any time. 
Very truly yours, 
E. J. Person, 
State Administrative Officer, 
Minnesota State ASC Office. 

Mr. Suotanper. I’m a little bit dubious about the suggestion that 
the material coming out of the State office is not. such that it can’t be 
understood, I rather take exception to that statement. We try to 
make it as plain as possible. 

Mr. MarsnHatu. So far as you are concerned. You can look up in 
the hearing of the Department of Agriculture, I'll send it to you. That 
was established in a hearing in Washington before our committee. 

Mr. SHotanver. Are you speaking of an isolated case or in general ? 

Mr. Marsuart, Well, I don’t read all of your correspondence in all 
the countries, I certainly don’t do that. 

Mr. SHovanper. I was getting the impression that the material 
coming out of the State office was not worded in such a way that anyone 
could understand it. I just want to clear up that one point. 

Mr. Marswaui. As far as I am concerned, I’m saying to you—I 
operate a farm, I get information out at my farm, and I don’t under- 
stand some of that information. Now, I’m not sure who sends it out 
to me, whether by the State or by the county. 

Mr. ANvERSEN. I want to make a proposal. I want to make a state- 
ment while the gentlemen are still on the stand. 

From the evidence we have had, in the course of these hearings both 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and at Morris, Minn., relative to the detri- 
mental effect of the arbitrary limitations placed on ASC committees, 
it appears that some corrective action may be called for. From our 
years of experience on this committee we have learned that arbitrary 
rules are not. a substitute for good administration. That is why we 
write the laws in as general a form as possible, and leave latitude for 
interpretation and adaptation. I refuse to accept any premise which 
reflects unfavorably upon the integrity of any of our county com- 
mittees elected by the farmers themselves. Certainly, isolated in- 
stances of abuses may be readily corrected by proper administrative 
action. If you concur, Mr. Marshall, we might propose at our next 
subcommittee session, language in our bill to preclude such arbitrary 
limitations on the services of ASC committee members, if that be 
necessary. 

Mr. Marsmatn. I don’t know, from what Mr. Sholander and Mr. 
Person have told me whether it’s necessary that we do that or not. 
Judging from what they told me, it’s not necessary. I think that it 
would be well for them to look into that situation thoroughly, not 
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only in the counties that we mentioned but in all the counties of ‘the 
State because the criticism has been pretty general, Mr. Sholander, I 
want to say to you, that we know that the job of handling a program 
like the soil bank meant a lot of additional work and we want to say 
to you that we are dust as interested as you are in seeing that that’s 
handléd properly. ‘You have the opinion from us as to how we feel, 
we think that the farmers ought to have the responsibility of admin- 
istering their programs and we think that the farmer ought to be, 
where he’s been elected by his neighbors, that he ought to be given the 
information that he needs to carry on that type of program. 

_ Now as far as we're concerned, we won't conyene again until next 
year and during the meantime we’re going to ask these people con- 
siderable more about this part of the program. 

I can say to you that a Renate Investigating Committee uncovered 
in.one State in the United States, and a few other instances in some 
other States, some things that are amazing and shocking. If a pro- 
gram is to be administered the way it was administered in the State 
of Missouri, as disclosed through the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee, it certainly does not paint a very nice picture as far as the future 
of agricultural programs is concerned. 

I want to say to you, too, that we appreciate your coming here be- 
fore us, and we appreciate it also because you were given such short 
notice. We asked you to come because of the situations which arose 
over at Sioux Falls, which, to say the least, were embarrassing to us 
and you came down here and we appreciate your doing that, 

We’ve appreciated the attendance of all of the people here today. 
It’s been for us an enjoyable experience, it’s been a long experience, 
but we in the Congress are used to those things, and we will take 
under consideration those things which have been brought up before 
us today and we will use those things in our way to try to bring about 
better service in order that we may get more for the tax dollar in the 
programs in the Department of Agriculture. 

We thank all of you again. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, might I first concur in your, con- 
cluding remarks. I personally appreciate all of these folks coming 
out and spending a long day with us in these particular areas. I 
think we have accomplished something good. We will certainly be 
fair and this last matter that has arisen we will look into very care- 
fully. I join with you, Mr. Chairman, in thanking again all these 
good people for coming up here. 

Mr. MarsHauu. And I think I would also be remiss if I didn’t thank 
our reporter. Our reporter has been very patient and hard working 
today and has done a marvelous job of taking care of a day’s hearing, 
which was much longer than we had anticipated. 

Had we thought that at;this hearing as many people would appear 
as appeared today, we might have made some other arrangements. 

With that the hearing is adjourned. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 


ALBERT LEA, Minn., September 24, 1956. 
GPNTLEMEN: I am Oscar Abbe and I farm 120 acres in southern Minnesota 
raising mostly beef, hogs, and poultry. . | would like to recommend the following 
changes in the farm program and its administration. 
There should be a Government grader and weigher at receiving points for 
sealed grains. 
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Grains should be made available to farmers at cost. ACP payments cover 
too many projects such as tilling, fertilizing, liming, etc. It should be confined to 
soil conservation alone. 

Normal yield should be used to determine payments for the soil bank; allot- 
ments at the present time are unfair. Total tillable acres should be considered 
as well as past performance. 

Selection of township ASC committee members should be done at town meet- 
ings by the farmers and done openly in place of the plan where the nomination of 
members is in the hands of a very few men and many of them not farmers. 

I seriously suggest that in case it is necessary to purchase surplus perishables 
to remove pressure on the market that such products be bought when the market 
is at its low point instead of waiting until the product is in the hands of the 
processor and speculator as has been done recently with pork products and 
eggs. 

I believe it would be to the advantage of our children if more meat were added 
to the school-lunch program. 

I also favor the food-stamp plan of removing surpluses. 

Sincerely, 
OscaR ABBE. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., October 2, 1956. 


‘To the Most Honorable Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am a farmer and most interested in our present and future 
farm program. I have farmed in Big Stone County, Minn., for 35 years and 
nearly all of that time I have served on various boards and committees. I feel 
qualified to testify before this most honorable committee. 

Our present farm program is not all we could wish for. First, price support 
on corn in my county is $1.37 per bushel if we stay within our acreage allot- 
ment. But Mr. Benson permitted a price support of $1.12 per bushel with no 
limit on acreage. 

We cannot control production or surplus if we cannot control allotments. 

The soil bank is a very good thing for the large operator who can afford to 
set aside acreage, but for the small operator who farms quite intensively he 
cannot afford to set aside the acreage, he must farm his whole farm to make 
a living and feed for his livestock price protection to a maximum of $20,000, and 
«marketing controls I believe is the answer. 

Respectfully submitted. 


G. A. GRIFFITH. 
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